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LIFE AND DEATH. 
A REMEMBRANCE. 








BY B°SE TERRY COOKE, 





Do not think of her with death. 
What is life? This fluttering breath 
Here a moment, g ne for aye, 
Lost ’twixt now and yesterday? 
Life, ab fool! tis all divine. 
Not this gasp of yours or mine 
Prisoned in a mortal form, 
Racked with fever, spent with storm. 
‘Tis a quenchless flame fron Him 
Who created seraphim ; 
Bade his creature earth renew, 
Ever to its cycle true, 
Leaf and blossom from their grave, 
Though the winter howl and rave. 
What i buds be iron-bound 
Deep within the barren ground? 
There the life doth lie asleep 
Till the spring rains o’er it weep. 
Then it rises ; flood nor fire, 
Fiendish wrath, nor man’s desire, 
That free spark extinguishetb, 
Nor the dark that men call death. 
So she liveth, and the prison 
Whence her giad soul hath arisen, 
Lieth in the dust to-day, 
Since she would no longer stay. 
Do it honor, for it held her ; 
Through its dimness we beheld her ; 
Underneath its feebleness, 
Guessing some sublime redrese, 
Yet to free that heavenly shape, 
So to Heaven it might escape. 
In the pure gleam of her eye, 
In her laugh’s frank verity, 
On the tablet broad and fair 
*Neath the tendrils of her hair, 
Life immortal set its seal. 
Dust no more could dare reveal, 
Lest i's strong and glorious shining 
Filled us with divine repining, 
Made us mad to quit the strife 
And the longing men call life. 
Loviy soul! Few days divide 
Us, thy kindred, from thy side. 
Lovely clay! What death can ever 
Tender thoughts from thee dissever? 
Rest, till God's prevailing spring 
From his holiest garden brig, 
With the violet and the rose, 
Thy new fashion, and disclose, 
In that resurrection hour, 
All the hidings of his power. 
Then thoge eyes shall sbine again, 
Free from shade of grief or pain ; 
And the triamph of that brow 
Tell us Life is victor now. 
Life that rules, and reigns, and is 
God and God’s eternities. 
Speed the day and haste the night! 


Death is darkness. Life is light. 
WINSTED, Conn. 


BALLADE OF THE CROSS-WAYS. 


(OLD FRENCH.) 











BY R. ARMYTAGE. 





Tue Armorer’s daughter is young and fair ; 
(Blowers are sweet in the summer-tide.) 
The san shines full on her loose gold hair. 
(Wanderers rest where the roads divide.) 


Strays a youth in the noonday heat ; 
Lute on shoulder he saunters by. 
*“ A cup of fair water, I prithee, Sweet ! 
Ways are long when the roads are dry.” 


Scores of travelers come and go; 
All may linger, but one may stay, 

Cease from journeying to and fro, 

Rest for wany a summer day. 


“Sweet, my love, we must say farewell.” 

(Cold and faint is the autumn sun.) 

‘Now must | break from thy beauty’s spell.” 
(Leaves fall fast when the summer’s done.) 


‘*Northward far, by a steel-gray sea 

A proud King’s daughter, all clothed in red, 
Crowned with rubies now waits for me. 

She it is I must surely wed.” 


‘‘ Speak one sorrowing word to me!” 

(Flowers are sweet in the summeitide. ) 

‘* Farewell, dear lady!” ‘‘ Farewell!’ said she ! 
(Wanderers rest where the roads divide.) 


So she watches him out of sight, 
Standing still where the roads divide. 

End must come to a month’s delight ; 
Roses die with the summer-tide. 


Slow and faltering grows her tread ; 
(Winds are chill on a winter’s night.) 
Pale her lips that were once so red. 
(Fair are frost-fiowers cold and white.) 


Now the winter is gone and past, 
Violets bloom in the early spring ; 

Rests the Armorer’s maid at last, 
Soft green grass for a covering. 


White buds bloom at her fcet and head ; 
(Fiowers are sweet in the summer-tide.) 
Well she sleeps in her narrow bed. 
(Wanderers rest where the roads divide.) 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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COLLEGE EXTRAVAGANCE. 


BY TIMOTHY HAY. 








Ir is said that at Harvard and some other 
colleges, which offer cxceptional scholastic 
advantages,.the expenses are becoming so 
burdensome as almost to exclude young 
men of limited means. 

But provisions for table board ought not 
to cost much more in the Boston markets 
than at Amherst or Williamstown. Land, 
with building materials, and so room rent, 
should not be much higher in Cambridge 
than in other large university towns such 
as Providence or Rochester. If a profes. 
sor at Harvard docs not dress more ele- 
gantly than one at Rutgers or Cornell or 
Oberlin, why need a student? Tuition bills 
are larger in some institutions than in 
others, but not ,very much. Why need a 
student's expenses be materially greater in 
one college than in another? 

We are reminded that in the large col- 
leges are wealthy students, who spend two, 
three and five thousand dollars a year, thus 
fostering extravagance ino living, as their 
less fortunate classmates shrink from mak- 
ing their poverty conspicuous by living ina 
pls.iner style. But the students of limited 
means must always be inthe great major- 
ity ; and why should they not set the stand- 


number our millionaire neighbors, counte- 


a man need not feel himself an utter pariah, 
even though he does not maintain a yacht 
or keep a box at the opera? 
graduates have to pass their lives in more 
or less intimate business and social rela- 
tions with persons whose incomes and ex- 
penditures are twice, five times, a hundred 
times as great as their own; and why should 
not one begin to learn in college how this 
can be dove? Why necd the under-gradu 
ate, any more than the graduate, live as ele _ 
gantly as his richest acquaintances? 4 

The fact that ten per cent. of the stu. 
dents, being rich, keep dog-carts and pri- 
vate servants is no reason why the remain 
ing ninety per cent. should either stay away 





ard themselves,and make economy respect- 
able, as we, in New York, who so far out_ 


nance each other in modest living, so that 


Most college 





The serious trouble is not that the few are 

extravagant, but that the many lack manii- 

ness. The ones most deserving censure 

are not the wealthy minority who sport 

elegant rooms and drive four-in-hands, but 

the mean-spirited and cowardly majority 

who are so deficient in independence and 

self-respect that they do not dare tolive ina 

style which will betray the fact that their 

fathers are not millionaires. 

We are reminded, however, that the 

heavy cost is not merely in personal ex- 

penses, but in necessary subscriptions to 

support the boat club and the ball-nine, and 

also to get up elegant class and society 

suppers, concerts, and other entertainments. 

But why need these heavy burdens be as- 

sumed? Propose to the average farmer or 
country clergyman that his agricultural 
club or ministers’ conference shall get up a 
supper which will cost the members five, 

ten, or fifteen dollars apiece, and his answer 
will not be complimentary to your intellect. 

Why, then, should the sons of these go to 
any such expense? The majority of the 
students cannot afford these heavy expen- 
ditures; but, alas! they are a pack of moral 

cowards, and so dare not rebel against 
them! What is needed is sufficient courage 

on the part of this great majority to stand 
up and say that the incurriog of all this ex- 
pense is ‘‘con-founded NoNsENSE,” and that 
any fellow who says that the class or society 
will be eternally disgraced if this foolish 
expense be not assumed is talking unmiti- 
gated rot! If the college community could 
be permeated with enough manly independ- 
ence fur the majority to dare to live ac- 
cording to their fathers’ means, college ex- 
travagance would soon be a thing of the 
past. 


-— _—- ————— 


REASONS WHY IMMIGRATION 
SHOULD BE RESTRICTED. 





BY PROF. HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 





Tue late Richard Grant White was wont 
to discourse feelingly on what he termed 
the Germanization of New York. 

‘Walk down Broadway,” he said, ‘‘ and 
read the signs as you go. You will find 
four to five foreign names for every one 
that is American; and four-fifths of the 
foreign firms are German or Hebrew. I 
scarcely recognize any more the city of my 
childhood and youth, with its quaint and 
distinctly American features and its Dutch 
cleanliness and simplicity. Now New York 
is the third German city in the world; it is 
probably the largest Irish city; and it is an 
Italian, a Bohemian, a Scandinavian, and 
a French city of no mean importance. 
Now, what I object to in these people is 
not that they come here to make a living, 
but that they remain German, Irish, Ital- 
ian, French and Scandinavian; and, instead 
of becoming Americanized, try, as far as 
they are able, to Germanize, Hebrewize, 


Gallicizs ”»— 

** And Jtalicize,” remarked a jocoge gen- 
tleman who was a member of the listening 
group. 

** Yes, and Italicize, if you choose,” re- 
sumed Mr. White, ‘‘the city which offers 
them its hospitality.” 

“If you mean by ‘Italicize,’ to make 
conspicuous,” rejoined the jocose gentle- 
man, who was himself of composite nation- 
ality, ‘‘ then I agree with you. The sleepy 
old Knickerbockers of New York would 
never have raised the city to its present 


element.” 

This conversation, which took place at 
the Authors’ Club, in its early days, and 
which lasted fur a full hour, furnishes me 
with an introduction to a subject concern- 
ing which I feel qualified to express an 
opinion. In the first place, it is not only 
New York, but every Northern city, of 
commercial importance, which is passing 
through similar phases of experience. 
Cincinnati appears, to a casual visitor, 
almost half German, and in Chicago, Mil. 
waukee and St. Louis the Teutonic element, 
if not actually dominant, is at least suffi- 
ciently strong to make itself felt in a hun - 
dred ways, in social and political life. The 
German language is heard almost as often 
as English in the streets and in public con- 
veyances. German bands discourse Ger- 
man music on Sunday afternoons in parks 
and concert gardens; and attempts have 
even been made to co-ordinate German with 
English as the language of instruction in 
the public schools. Some years ago it 
was proposed to establish a great Ger- 
man Upiversity somewhere in the Union, to 
serve as a center of Germanic culture and 
as an effective agency for the gradual Ger- 
manizing of the country. I have read 
again and again articles in German papers 
soberly discussing this subject, and ex- 
hortiog the German-Americans to lend all 
their energies toward the attainment of this 
goal of their desires. 

Now, in drawing my conclusions from 
these premises, [am not actuated by hostil- 
ity to the German or any other nationality. 
On the contrary, I owe to Germany a large 
share of my culture, and I have the highest 
regard for the many excellent qualities of 
the German race. But in this country, I 
maintain, no immigrated nationality has 
any business to assert itselfin a national or 
racial capacity. Every man has a right to 
assert himself only as a member of bis new, 
adopted nationality; in assuming American 
citizenship he distinctly abjures his former 
allegiance, and in assuming the American 
name also assumes the duties and responsi- 
bilities inseparable from the privileges of 
citizenship. lf an immigrant race reverses 
this order, endeavoring to impress its own 
stamp upon its environment, instead of 
adapting itself to it, it is safe to conclude 
that immigration is proceeding too rapidly 
—that America does not possess the capaci- 
ty to assimilate r: pidly enough the enor- 
mous stream of fo: zign races that seeks her 
shore. 

Numerous symptoms indicate that this in- 
ability to assimilate is at the root of many 
of the social evils from which we are now 
suffering. The laissez-faire system—leaving 
the thing to take care of itself—answers 
no longer its purpose; and it is scarcely to 
be doubted that a serious catastrophe may 
be looked for, unless remedies are applied 
in time. The chief remedy, in my opinion, 
is, by act of Congress, to place effective re- 
strictions upon immigration. America has 

been the lumber-room and the offal barrel 
of the world long enough; let her now ex- 
ercise her right (exercised by every other 
Government. in the world) of keeping a 
stricter watch at her gates, opening them 
to those whom she wants, and closing them 
to those whom she holds to be undesirable. 
We have made a beginning in excluding 
the Chinese; now self-protection demands 
a similar watchfulness on the Atlantic 
coast, and an attempt, at least, to separate 








rom college or live beyond their means, 


commercial rank; nor could it ever have 


the tares from the wheat. 
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The newspapers have called attention to 
the fact, revealed by the recent trials of 
anarchists and bovcotters, that, with few 
exceptions, they were unnaturalized for- 
eigners. Many of them had been in this 
country longerthan five years; but they had 
cared so little for American citizenship that 
they had never troubled themselves to take 
out naturalization papers. This is highly 
characteristic of the sentiments which ani- 
mate a large number of recent immigrants 
toward the country of their adoption. As 
long as they were few in number and felt 
acutely the influences of the surrounding 
American community, they naturally 
hastened to obliterate the civic difference 
between them and it, as soon as the law 
permitted (and in many instances sooner). 
As long as ‘‘a Dutchman” was a term of a 
vaguely uncomplimentary character, no 
German cared to emphasize his alienism by 
running counter to the customs which were 
in vogue among his American neighbors. 
Very different is the case when five hun- 
dred or a thousand or twenty thousand Ger- 
mans congregate in one place, become a 
political power, seek cach other’s society, 
band together for common purposes, and 
defiantly ignore the sentiment with which 
they are regarded by Americans. They 
will not, to be sure, neglect to take out their 
naturalization papers; because their power 
to inspire respect depends largely upon the 
number of votes which they can muster; 
but they will be in a position to hold their 
own against the natives. The politicians 
will flatter them, pretend to sympathize 
with all their national peculiarities, and 
thus, instead of helping to Americanize 
them, will make them doubly proud of the 
very characteristics which distinguish them 
from Americans. Happily the public 
schools and the higher institutions of learn- 
ing have hitherto counteracted these in- 
fluences in the second generation, and it is 
a rare thing to find a man, born of German 
parents in this country, who is not prouder 
of his American birth than of his German 
descent. If, however, the immigration goes 
on at the present rate, the time will soon 
come when the German community, with 
its increasing strength, will care less and 
less to become Americanized, and the 
second generation will remain very nearly 
as Teutonic as the first. 


In speaking of Germans, [I mean, of 
course, the German-Americans in general; 
not that fraction of them which, degraded 
by the military tyranny of their fatherland, 
have come to hate and mistrust all agen- 
cies of government. Yet these are now 
sufficiently active and numerous to influ- 
ence our argument. As the repressive sys- 
tems, necessitated by the tremendous arma- 
ments of Europe, have become more bur- 
densome, the discontent has become more 
desperate; and of the discontented, as 
many as were able have sought to better 
their lot by crossing the Atlantic. When 
America disappointed their exaggerated 
expectations, a revengeful feeling was 
kindled within them. The radical theo- 
ries they had heard expounded by the 
apostles of anarchy at home were evident- 
ly quite as applicable bere asthere. Bis- 
marck’s violently repressive methods had 
habituated them to violence; the tradi- 
tions of reliance upon law and orderly de- 
velopment, characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, were foreign and unknown to 
them; and the ineradicable results of des- 
potism in their heredity and previous en- 
vironment, made them incapable of adap:- 
ing themselves to institutions which demand 
of the citizen self-restraint, power of judg- 
ment, and manly self-reliance. People of 
this order we shall undoubtedly continue 
to receive in an increasing proportion 
if immigration is left unrestricted; 
and a new and terrible element 
will come to the surface in our politics— 
an element demanding not the development 
of our institutions in accordance with this or 
that line of policy, but their destruction. 
One need not be an alarmist to anticipate 
new and threatening dangers to che Repub- 
lic from the increase of this alien and un. 
assimilable element. The Constitution pre- 
supposes in all citizens a common interest 
in the welfare of the state—a common 
working toward a common end. Allow- 
ance is made for difference of opinion as 
to methods, but not for difference of 
opinion as to the purpose to be achieved. 





If the sentiments openly avowed by a 
dozen or more foreign journals, published 
on our soil, were to be generally dissemi- 
nated among our working classes (and they 
have now a much wider vogue than is gen- 
erally believed) the whole character of our 
political contests would be changed. We 
should not have two or more parties, dif- 
fering as to questions of public policy, but 
the so-called productive class arrayed 
against the consuming class; the one labor- 
ing for the destruction of the state, and 
the other for its preservation. The dangers 
of such a campaign, appealing to all the 
fiercest and basest passions of the human 
heart, may easily be imagined. Let any 
one who is inclined to regard these prog- 
nostications as chimerical read the speeches 
which were applauded by three thousand 
men and women at the meeting of boycot- 
ters at Cooper Union, not long ago; or let 
him ponder the sentiments expressed by 
the Knights of Labor who testified before 
the Congressional Committee in St. Louis, 
not to speak of the wild vaporings of the 
Socialistic and the Anarchist press. 

The inference to be drawn from the above 
observations is not that the Republic is not 
now strong enough to dea) with the problem 
and settle it peacefully. But what I urge 
is that, if the immigration of European 
malcontents is allowed to go on without let 
or hindrance, the problem will, with every 
year that passes, become more complex and 
more difficult of solution. A democracy 
has difficulties enough of its own to con- 
tend with, without wantonly imperiling its 
existence by importing problems of alien 
origin. We cannot, without detriment 
to ourselves and our institutions, adopt 
Bismarckian methods of repression; and 
the anarchical tendencies, which are the re- 
sult of these methods, require more heroic 
remedics than our laws at present provide. 
One ounce of prevention, as the saying is, 
is worth a pound of cure. A law to pre- 
vent the importation of undesirable immi- 
grants would, if passed in time, avert future 
dangers, not by solving the labor problem, 
but by making it easier of solution. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YoRg UI1Y, 
+ -— —<—»--—— — -— 


THE UNION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. DUBBS, D.D., 
OF THE GERMAN REFORMED UBURCH. 








In 1743, the Rev. John Peter Dorstina, of 
Brecks County, Penpn., was made the 
bearer of a highly important letter from 
the Reformed Synods of Holland to the 
Presbyterian Synod of Philadelphia. In 
this letter the Dutch Synods inquired 
whether it would be practicable to consoli- 
date the Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, 
and German Reformed, in America, into a 
single body. The Presbyterians, in their 
reply, tacitly declined to enter the union 
which had been thus suggested, but de- 
clared their willingness ‘‘to assist the Re- 
formed as far as possible in promoting the 
common interests of religion.” It was not 
until after this comprehensive plan had 
failed that the Synods of Holland, at the re- 
quest of the Palatinate Church, undertook 
the care of the German emigrant churches, 
and authorized the separate ecclesiastical 
organization of the Dutch in New York 
and the Germans in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Briggs, in his ‘‘ American Presbyte- 
rianism,” ascribes the failure of the Synod of 
Philadelphia to embrace this ‘‘magnificent 
opportunity ” to the dissensions which then 
existed in the Presbyterian Church. He is 
no doubt mght in saying that, if the pro- 
posed union had been effected, ‘‘ Presby- 
terianism would have become so strong in 
the middle colonies that it would have been 
impossible to resist its onward sweep. It 
would have entrenched itself as the nation- 
al Church of these colonies as strongly as 
Congregationalism had entrenched itself in 
New England.” Still, it is doubtful whether 
the various Reformed elements could, at 
that time, have been successfully consoli- 
dated. Not tospeak of minor differences 
in doctrine and cultus, the distinctions of 
nationality and larguage presented difficul- 
ties which would have proved almost insur- 
mountable. 

During the colonial period the Dutch 
and German Reformed Churches were both 
connected with the Synods of Holland; but 
they occupied different territory, and did 








not speak the same language, so that there 
was but little direct communication be- 
tween them. Since the beginning of the 
present century they have maintained a 
pleasant correspondence by means of del- 
egates, and at one time there was a Trien- 
nial Convention, which was, however, des- 
titute of legislative authority, and was 
mainly intended to promote co-operation 
in missionary work. Several attempts to 
effect the organic union of the two bodies 
have proved unsuccessful, for reasons 
which need not here be rehearsed. It is 
hoped that the present movement in the 
same direction may be more fruitful, as 
many of the difficulties of former years 
have passed away. 

The union of some of the minor branches 
of the Reformed Church is perhaps a 
necessary preliminary to the revival of the 
more comprehensive plan which was sug- 
gested by ‘‘ the fathers” in Holland. The 
establishment of a Reformed Church, in- 
cluding within its limits all the Presbyte- 
rian bodies in America, would certainly be 
an event of the first importance in eccle- 
siastical history; and, though it may still 
be so far distant as to appear visionary, it 
is eminently deserving of our prayers and 
jabors. Great changes, it should be re- 
membered, have taken place since this 
union was first suggested. ‘I'he question 
of language has lost its importance, and 
msny foreign peculiarities have disap- 
peared. Best cf all, Coristians have be- 
come more tolerant, and are willing to 
allow a degree cf freedom in teaching and 
worship which, a century ago, would have 
been regarded as entirely inadmissible. It, 
therefore, seems as if the union of the 
Churches migbt now be urged with greater 
hopes of success. 

Uf course, the union which is here con- 
templated does not necessarily involve the 
immediate obliteration of denominational 
distinctions. There are many of us who 
love our denominational standards as the 
soldier loves his regimental flag. We are 
proud of our history, and cherish the mem- 
ory of our departed heroes. Some of us 
believe that we are called to bear special 
testimony to the truth in certain of its ae- 
pects, and in every instance we are bound 
by social ties which must not be vivlently 
severed. Surely, we think, the denomina- 
tional system, which is not without its ex- 
cellencies, might be indefinitely preserved, 
in due subordination to properly consti- 
tuted authority, without ivfringing upon 
the reserved rights of churches or indivi- 
duals. There would, hgwever, be order 
then where there is now confusion; and the 
strength of the Church, in her conflict with 
evil, would be immensely increased by the 
barmonious action of her various constit- 
uents. 

If the union of the Reformed Churches 
is ever to become an accomplished fact, it 
must be the result of a gradual process. 
Instead of being imposed upon the Churches 
by formal ecclesiastical action, it must 
grow from the hearts of the people. In- 
stances are not rare when attempts at union 
have simply resulted in the formation of 
another sect. To avoid this lamentable re- 
sult, the way to union should, therefore, 
be patiently and carefully prepared. 


The organization of the ‘‘ Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System,” which held its third General 
Council in Belfast, Ireland, in June 1884, is 
an important movement in the desired 
direction. It has already accomplished 
much by bringing together eminent men 
from widely separated regions, and indi- 
cating by their harmonious co-operation the 
essential unity of the Reformed Churches. 
It cannot be doubted that it will influence 
its American members to favor a closer 
union of the Churches which they repre- 
sent. Thus far, however, the Alliance has 
beea cotopelled to feel its way, and its work 
has rather been theoretical than practical. 
It needs to be popularized, we think, to 
render it effective in bringing together the 
American Churches. Its Proceedings, 
instead of being confined toa large volume, 
which is expensive and hard to get, should 
be extensively circulated in the form of a 
popular abstract. A small volume might 
also be prepared, containing a brief history 
of the Reformed Churches, and giving an 
account of their present condition all over 
the world. Such a book, if properly pre- 





pared, could be circulated by hundreds of 
thousands. 

Is it too much to hope that the Alliance 
will, in due time, make itself felt in the 
work of missions? At present it is not 
unusual, in Western villages, to see several 
struggling mission churches, representing 
various kinds of Presbyterians, where one 
would be amply sufficient to meet the re- 
ligious wants of the community. It ought 
not to be difficult for the Alliance to induce 
the Churches to take such action as would 
prevent this waste of men and means. In 
a similar way the efficiency of the foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian Churches 
might be greatly increased. 

In the meantime, there are many ways 
in which the friends of union might aid 
the cause. I have on my table an almanac 
which contains an alphabetical list of the 
names and addresses of all the American 
ministers of the denomination with which 
I stand immediately connected. It has 
often occurred to me that a similar list of all 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Churches 
in the United States—with marks in- 
dicating the particular denomination of 
each individual—would bea great conve- 
nience. It would be a long list, it is true, 
but the resources of typography are not 
easily exhausted. Seeing the names of 
the pastors of different Churches in such 
close proximity, the people would gradual- 
ly become familiarized with theidea of the 
unity of the Reformed Church. 

It might also be well to cultivate more in- 
timate social relations with our neighbors. 
In these days of rapid travel it would be 
easy for a Presbyterian presbytery to pay 
an occasional visit to a Reformed classis— 
when they happen to meet simultaneously— 
or vice versa. The social intimacy of pat:- 
tors and congregations should also be en- 
couraged. We shall never be ready for 
union until we know each other better. 

In advocating the union of the Reformed 
Churches we have not lost sight of the fact 
that, even if this union should he accom- 
plished, it would not be a fullexpression of 
the final idea of Christianity. We rather 
favor it because it must in turn become a 
stepping-stone to that which is higher than 
itseif. We feel assured, however, that the 
Master who said, by his apostle, ‘‘ Let 
there be no divisions among you,” and who 
in the most solemn hour-of his life prayed 
no less than four times for the unity of his 
people, will look with favor upon our weak 
attempts to reach the grand ideal. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 








SKETCHES OF GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 
HEIDELBERG, 





Tue University of Heidelberg is the old- 
est of the twenty-two Universities within 
the limits of the new German Empire, and 
celebrates this week (Aug. 2d—9th) its fifth 
centennial. The Universities of Prague 
(founded in 1347) and Vienna (founded in 
1365) are older, but they belong to the Em- 
pire of Austria. Heidelberg was founded 
by Elector Ruprecht I. Oct. 1st, 1386, and 
renewed after many vicissitudes by Grand 
Duke Kar! Friedrich, May 13th,1803, and is 
since ealled Ruperto-Carola (Carolina). It 
numbers, this semester, 106 teachers, 959 
students, and among them sixty-two theo- 
logians (the smallest number of theological 
students among German Universities, but 
larger than some years ago, when it had 
dwindled down to nine). 

The theological professors belong to the 
liberal school. They are: Dr. Wilhelut 
Gass, born 1818, at Breslau, author of 4 
‘History of Protestant Dogmatics,” (4 vols.) 
“Symbolics of the Greek Church,” and 
‘History of Christian Ethics”; Dr. Ernst 
Otto Adelbert Merx, born 1838, learned in all 
Oriental and other languages, author of 4 
Syriac grammar, a commentary un J ob, and 
now engaged, with Professor Wright, of 
Cambridge, in editing the Syriac aud 
American versions of Eusebius’s Church 
History; Dr. Karl Jobann Christian Hol- 
sten, born 1828, a pupil of Baur in Tibin- 
gen, author of *‘The Gospel of Paul and 
Peter,” **The Christ-vision of Paul and the 
Genesis of the Pauline Gospel,” ‘* The Gos- 
pel of Paul,” and ** The Synoptic Gospels”’ 
(1885); Dr. Adolf Hausratb, born 1837, 
author of a “History of New Testament 
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Times,” (translated into English) a Life 
of David Friedrich Strauss, and several his- 
torical novels; Dr. Heinrich Bassermann, 
born 1849, at Frankfurt on the Maine, Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology and Woiversity 
preacher, at present dean of the Faculty, 
author of a ‘Handbook of Pulpit Elo- 
quence” (1885); Dr. Hans Hinrich Wendt, 
born 18538, Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy, editor of the new editions of ‘*‘ Meyer 
on Ac's” (which are just now undergoing 
apother revision or reconstruction) and 
author of a work on ‘The Teaching of 
Jesus,” of which the first part appeared at 
Gsttingen in 1886. Wendt belongs to the 
Ritsebl school, and was recently called 
from Kiel to Heidelberg to succeed Dr. 
Scherkel, who, although a foreigner (from 
Switzerland), had for a number of years 
ruled the Faculty and the liberal majority 
of the church of Baden with irresistible 
will-force and popular eloquence. He died 
in 1885. It was expected that Wendt 
would satisfy the orthodox minority of the 
clergy, which numbers more than one. 
third and is certainly entitled to a rep- 
resentation in the Faculty. He is, however, 
on good terms with his colleagues. 
Heidelberg is the birthplace of the famous 
Heidelberg Catcchism (prepared under the 
E‘ector Frederick the Pious, by Ursinus 
and Olevianus, in 1563), and was once the 
Geneva of Germany, and a stronghold of 
Reformed or Calvinistic theology; bus it 
has undergone many changes. The Pala- 
tinate suffered more from the Thirty Years’ 
war and the repeated invasions of the 
French than any province of Germany. 
Tilly conquered Heidelberg in 1622, the 
famous Palatice Library was carried away 
to Rome, the University was abolished 
and then restored ss a Roman Catho- 
lic University, under Jesuitical control, 
by the Elector Maximilian, of Bavaria. In 
1689 the castle and the city were destroyed 
by Melas under the barbarous order of 
Louis XIV: ‘‘Burn the Palatinate!” At 
that time began the emigration of Germans 
from the Palatinate to Pennsylvania, who 
brought with them the Heidelberg Ca‘e- 
chism, and laid the foundation of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in the United 
States. At the reconstruction of the Uni- 
versity in 1803, under Karl Friedrich 
(since 1806 Grand Duke of Baden), the old 
confessional distinctions between Luther- 
anism and Calvinism had been obliterated, 
and the union of the two was a fact before 
it was officially proclaimed in 1522. New 
Catechisms and Liturgies took the place of 
the Heidelberg Catechism and that of 
Luther, but including elements of both. 
Distinguished divincs, such as Marheineke, 
Daub, Ulimano, Umbreit, Hundeshagen, 
Rothe, Schenkel, taught the various phases 
of the mediating theology of the nine- 
teenth century. The Church govern ment 
was reconstructed, chiefly under Schenkel’s 
jpfluence on a democratic Presbyterian ba- 
sis, but in close connection with the state, 
and without proper discipline (which is al- 
most impossible in a State Church with the 
summiepiscopate of the secular ruler). 
Every citizen is qualified to vote for a pas- 
tor. For the last twenty cr thirty years the 
Heidelberg theologians have been identified 
with what is calledthe Protestanten Verein, 
which arose in strong protest against the 
aggressions of Romanism, b it chiefly against 
evangelicsl orthodoxy, and whica advocates 
liberal progress. The University of Jena 
occupies substantially the same position. 
All the churches of Heidelberg are filled 
with preachers of that school, except a lit- 
tle chapel which was erected a few years 
ago by the evangelical party, and is sur- 
ported by voluntary contributions, but is 
served by an able minister in regular con- 
nection with the State Church (Pro‘essor 
Frommel). The number of students de- 
clined after the death of Rothe, but is now 
pod the increase. Richard Rothe was 
one of the grea 
combined ue ean — 
of character and dee pam cord 
P piety. He died in 
1867, and left no successor. His *‘T 
ical Ethics” is one of th MI 
of Christian speculati © profoundest works 
the relation of Chu “. wel endbenigey 
ically wrong and ms a Cees ene aed 
’ @ are ruinous to an inde- 
pendent church life. 
THE HEIDELBERG SEMI-MILLENNIAL OELEBRA- 
TION. 


I cannot send off this sketch without a 


brief report ot the literary festival which is 
just drawing to aclose. Five centuries is 
a long life fora University. Heidelberg has 
celebrated its fifth centennial and its en- 
trance upon the sixth. The festival was 
one of rare interest, and passed off with 
complete success and without an accident. 
It was favored by fine weather, and drew 
together a galaxy of literary celebrities 
from nearly all the universities of Europe, 
and also from Harvard and Yale. Lhe 
Grand Duke of Baden and the Grand 
Duchess (the only daughter of the Emperor 
William), and the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, her brother, honored it with their 
presence, took an active part, and had a 
pleasant word to say to the learned deputies 
who were presented to them in the Castle. 
Tne whole city of Heidelberg was in festive 
attire, and the houses were decorated with 
flags ind flowers. The streets were crowded 
by visico’s from morning till evening. The 
rectors of the universities and other depu- 
ties wore their orders and ribbons, golden 
chains and academic gowns, and seemed to 
be as proud as the military officers in their 
gala-day uniforms. 

The ermine tippet of Kéuigsberg, the 
gorgecus green embroidered coats of the 
Institute of France, the crimson cloak cf the 
Oxford doctor, the black gown of the Cam- 
bridge master of arts, the divinity hood cf 
Edinburgh, and the colored caps cf the stu- 
dents of the different corps presented a 
striking and picturesque appearance such 
ag cannot be seen in America, where pro- 
fessors,in dress-coats and white cravats, look 
like so many head-waiters. Oce foreign 
deputy, from whom it was least expected, 
was destitute of ornament, the Pope’s Mes- 
sevger, Mr. Stevenson, the son of a Scotch 
or Evglish couvert to Romanism, and 
keeper of the Greek Manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library. Pope Leo XIII sent no 
cardinal, no prelate, no clergyman, but an 
unknown layman, to present tothe Univer. 
sity a beautifully printed catalogue of the 
books which once were its richest treasure, 
but were transported to Romein fifty wagons 
during the Thirty Years’ War. The cata- 
logue will remind the University of the 
greatness of the loss which was the gain of 
the Pope. Had he restored the books to their 
properowner, as was expected, it would 
have been an act of justice and generosity 
whose moral effect would be worth far 
more than the Palatine and the whole Vat- 
ican Library. He missed a great opportu- 
nity. Mr. Stevenson delivered the cata- 
logue with an [talian speech Lingua Tos. 
cana wn bocca Rumina, and was briefly 
thanked by the Pre-Rector. 


The celebration bezan on Monday eve- 
ning with a social reception in the fcstive 
hall erected for the occasion on the banks 
of the Neckar. It was formally opened on 
Tuesday morning (Aug, 3d.) bya good ser- 
mon of Professor Bassermann in the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, and excellent music. 
Then the academic dignitaries proceeded 
to the Aula of the University, and were 
greeted in appropriate addresses by the 
Grand Duke (who is Ree or Magnificentisst. 
mus of the University), and the Crown 
Prince of Germany (who represented the 
venerable Emperor) aod the Pro-Reclor 
Magnificus, Dr. Bekker. Several of the 
deputies, Stevenson, in behalf of the Pope, 
Professor Zeller (the phil»sopher), of Ber- 
lin, in behalf of all the German Universi- 
ties, Mr. Zeller, of the Institute of France 
(the grandson of an Alsatian), ia behalf of 
all the foreign Uoiversities, and the beads 
of the government of Church and State in 
Baden, made brief addresses, and presented 
thei written or printed congratulations to 
the University. Among those speeches, 
that of Monsieur Zeller, of Paris, was lis- 
tered to with most interest. It was de- 
livered in elegant French, and with con- 
summate tact. He avoided every word 
which might have given offense in the del'’- 
cate relations between Germany and France 
since the great war of 1870. The papal 
delegate was aiso listened to with special 
attention; but as he spoke in Italian, he 
was not generally understood. Theevening 
of Tuesday was spent in the castle, which 
was illuminated within snd presented a 
magic appearance. The Royal Highnets 
received the deputies in a large hall, and 
behaved with admirable courtesy, cordial- 
ity and tact. Tbe Grand Duke and his 





wife, and the German Crown Prince 


are universally popular, and deserve 


to be. 

The patriotic enthusiasm for the new 
German Empire, its present head and future 
heir, broke out on every occasion with over- 
whelming force. The Crown Prince at- 
tended the public sessions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. He is a fine- 
locking, intelligent, well-informed, agree- 
able gentleman, and has gained considera- 
ble military glory on the battle-fields of 
Bohemia and France. He will be a wor- 
thy successor of his venerable father. His 
son is likewise highly spoken of, so that 
the future of the German Empire is secured 
for at least two generations. I see no rea- 
son why it should not last as long as the 
old, unless the world comes to an end be- 
fore another millennium. 

Ono Wednesday morning Kuno Fischer, 
the historian of philosophy, delivered, be- 
fore an immense audience in the Church of 
the Holy Ghost, the academic oration, 
which was eloquent and well delivered; 
but lasted nearly three hours. Had it been 
two hcurs shorter, it would have been 
much better. The students say: Every- 
thing has an end but Kuno Fischer. In- 
stead of a brief retrospe :$ and prospect, he 
gave a detailed history of the University 
and city of Heidelberg, 1epeating facts 
generally known. In the afternoon at 
three there was a brilliant banquet of in- 
vited guests in the Museum. The German 
Crown Prince and the Grand Duke at- 
tended, and brought out the first toasts, 
which were followed by half a dozen 
others, each preceded by brief speeches. 
It was a feast of reasun and a flow of soul. 
Americans and Englishmen are used on 
such occasions to an introductory prayer, 
which was omitted. 

Oo Thursday tbe literary honors were 
distributed in the church, by the deans of 
the several faculties. A number of new 
doctors of divinity, law, medicine, and 
philosophy were created, among others the 
Grand Duke of Baden, who was made 
D D., probably the only sovereign in the 
world who bears that honor. In the after- 
noon four hundred gucsts were invited by 
him tc a reception in bis castle at Carlsruh, 
and treated, in the garden, to tea and re- 
freshments. The guests returned by a 
special train at ten o’clock. 

Friday, the 6th of August, was the great 
day of the feast for the public at large. It 
was the day of the historic procession, 
which passec through all the streets. It 
reproduced, with faithful accuracy, the 
epcchs in the history of the Heidelberg 
University—namely, its founding by the 
Elector Ruprecht, in 1386; the victorious 
entry of Frederick I, after the battle of 
Seckenhbeim, 1462; the care of science and 
art by the Elector Otto Hinrich (who in- 
troduced the Reformation), 1556-1559; 
popular life and amusements in the Pal- 
atinate at the end of the sixteenth century; 
entry of the Elector Frederick VY, with his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of James I, of 
England, June 17th, 1618; the Bohemian 
Embassy, 1619; the sad times of the Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-1648; Elector Karl Lud. 
wig, 1632-1680; the time of the destructive 
French War, 1688-1697; the time of Karl 
Frederick, 1716-1722, a hunting scene; 
Elector Karl Theodore, 1742-1799; the 
restoration of the University by the Grand 
Duke Karl Frederick of Baden, 1803; the 
Burschenschaften and Corps of students; 
the new German Empire, 1870. The pro- 
cession was arranged and carried out with 
admirable skill and order, and left a lively 
impression of the changes of manners and 
customs and the vicissitudes of fortune 
and misfortune through which Heidelberg 
and Germany have passed during the last 
five hundred years. 


The evening of Friday was given up toa 
commerce of students, enlivened by song 
and toasts, and moistened by an amazing 
quantity of beer. The Grand Duke himself 
presided till nearly twelve o’clock; but I 
left an hour before, with my neighbors, a 
Professor of Yale, and an English clergy- 
map, and enjoyed a good night’s rest. 

This evening the whole festivity will be 
concluded with an illumination of the old 
castle ruin, the Albambra of Germany. 
Many of the foreign visitors, however, 
bave already left this morning, and I close 
my letter that it may reach you while a 





record of this memorable week in the his- 


tory of Heidelberg University is still fresh 
and green for the columns of your paper. 
HEIDELBERG, Aug. 7th, 1886, 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF INSECTS. 


BY CHARLES MAOKAY, LL.D. 





I MAKE no pretensions to the patient re- 
search and philosophic industry of Sir John 
Lubbock, who has devoted so much of the 
leisure of his honorable and useful life to 
the study of ants, bees, wasps and other in- 
sects. I am not an entomologist, neither 
have I avy hobby—unless the love of books 
and the overpowering addiction to the ex- 
amination and rummaging of book-stalis be 
cmsidered one; but I have all my life been 
more or less observant of the habits of ani- 
mals, more particularly of dogs, and very 
especially of insects. Iam a firm believer 
that to every living creature on this earth, 
however mean or humble, however minute 
or apparently infinitesimal in its littleness, 
God has given some degree of intelligence 
to help it to preserve its life, to avoid dan- 
ger, to defend itself from attack or injury, 
to cultivate such happiness or material 
well-being as its nature is capable of, and 
to communicate its wants, its wishes, and 
its displeasure to its own kind. Be it as 
large as an elephant or as small as an ani- 
malcule only perceptible to human eyes by 
the aid of a powerful microscope, I 
hold that it has intelligence sufficient to 
guide it, according to its nature and its 
place in the scale of animated life. 


One bright morning in September, wulk- 
ing in my garden, I came suddenly upon a 
beautifully perfect spider’s-web, extending 
between the two maiutwizs of a hazel-bush, 
and in the midst of ita noble spider, half 
as large as a hazel-nut, speckled and varie- 
gated like a serpent or a leopard, but hand- 
somer than either. I must own to feeling 
a great regard and esteem for spiders. 
Their form is not antipathetic to my 
perves. Ido not share the popular preju- 
dice against them for their alleged cruelty; 
for I have yet to learn that they are cruel 
at all, or, if cruel in any degree, that they 
are half or a thousandth part as cruel as a 
man. True, they lay traps for flies and 
moths, and kill them and suck their blood. 
But what of that? Do not men ‘‘set springes 
for woodcocks,” and eat them? Do not 
sportsmen indulgein the barbarous pastime 
of the battue? Do not noble lords and 
learned and honorable gentlemen some- 
times go out deer-stalking? Do not butch- 
ers kill oxen? And what more, or worse, 
does a spider when he entraps his food? 
Cruelty, quotha! Let the angler and the 
sportsman hold their tongues, and refrain 
from any such accusation, for the spider 
is so far their superiorin mercy that he 
never kills for sport but only to satisfy the 
imperative demands, of hunger. But let 
tbat pass. I admire spiders for their in- 
genuity, their industry, their perseverance, 
their courage under difficulties, and their 
wisdom in turning adversity to profitable 
account. And if I respected them 
before, I have respected them more 
great'y in consequence of the display 
which I provoked on the part of one of the 
unjustly maligned race of what appeared 
to me to be very like an act cf reason, 
under circumstances of no ordinary diffi- 
culty and perplexity. With a mischiev- 
ousness peculiar to mena, I deliber- 
ately, and with malice prepense, thrust a 
large, withered leaf into the lower edge of 
my spider’s very handsome web. Imme- 

jately, as if he thought a butterfly, or 
other large insect, had been entangled in 
the nest, he darted from the center to seize 
and killit. Great appeared to be his dis- 
gust at what he found. But the feeling 
was only momentary. Setting to work with 
all his legs, and plying them pimbly as well 
as vigorously, he broke, one after the 
otber, all the ligaments of the web with 
which the leaf had come into contact; and 
in about three minutes—I all the while look- 
pg on unseen at Mr. Spider, whose eyes, 
bright as they are, and numero" as those 
of the fabled Argus, cannot, I believe, see 
six inches before them—he succeeded in 
liberating the leaf from all trammels, and 
in expelling it ignominiously from his 
castle. This done, be took his place once 
more in the center, and hung on in patient 
expectation of what Fate or Providence 





might send him. Fate and Providence, 
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represented by me for the time being, were 
in unpropitious mood for my poor, perse- 
cuted friend, for they sent him another and 
a smaller leaf, right into his web at the 
other extremity, and caused it to quiver 
through the whole fabric. Up he started 
instanter, prompt to the call of duty or of 
hunger, and was again bamboozled, 
cheated, humbugged and deceived by an 
idle biped, amusing himself with his tribu- 
lations. 

But Mr. Spider, like the Scotch philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ set a stout heart to a stey brae,” and 
once more, with an inward curse, perhaps 
—if spiders are as like men in swearing as 
they are in killiog—betook himself to the 
task of turning out the intrusive rubbish,im- 
agining, no doubt, in the innocence of his 
heart, that it had been blown thither by the 
frolicsome wind. He wrought patiently as 
before, and with the same result; and, hav- 
ing mended carefully and completely the 
considerable gap that had been made in 
his web, withdrew to the focus of his airy 
structure, hoping and hungering, and 
doubtless with a calm reliance that his 
needs would be provided for that day as 
they had been on others, and that the 
beneficent Providence, which cares for the 
sparrow, cares also for the spider. I 
thought I had persecuted my unoffending 
fellow-creature quite long enough; and, 
seeing on the ground a sprawling, ungainly 
fly, popularly called a Daddy Longlegs, and 
of which I am ignorant enough not to know 
the scientific name, I put him gently into 
the web. The poor wretch began to 
struggle, and made the matter worse—for 
him. Down came Mr. Spider upon him, 
quick as a flash of lightning, out came bis 
crooked sword, shaped like a Turkish 
cimeter (as any One may see who looks at 
the instrument through a microscope), 
and in it went, right to the heart or life- 
seat, wherever that may be, of poor Daddy 
Longlegs. His miseries were soon over; 
but, as if to make assurance doubly sure, 
my friend, the spider—for I acknowledged 
him as a friend, and had just done him a 
fnendly act—set to work in a new direction, 
and swaddied him round, like one of the 
Egyptian mummies in the British Museum, 
glueing his legs to his body till he seemed 
to have no more legs than a chrysalis, and 
was, in fact, an oblong ball of dead fly. 
Being myself about as unmerciful as most 
theorists or other persons in pursuit of 
knowledge, I was suddenly seized with a 
desire to give Mr. Spider a little more 
trouble, just to see what he would do under 
the circumstances. With the end of a stick 
I touched the corpse of Daddy Longlegs 
and broke the web, and the mummy in an 
instant hung dangling in the air, only con- 
nected by a single thread with Mr. Spider’s 
fortress. Here was a dilemma! The 
spider was puzzled. He could not sec me, 
and could in no wise account for the 
singularity of the catastrophe. But he re- 
solved to investigate the matter; for Daddy 
Longlegs was indubitably dead, and could 
not have acted in the matter without ex- 
terior agencies. Thatseemed to be as clear 
to Mr. Spider as it was to me, and 
he acted accordingly. Sliding nimbly 
down the one rope, and strengthening 
it as he went, by another strong coil, 
drawn out of his own entrails in pro- 
portion as he needed it, he made his way 
down to the dangling body. He examined 
it, and found it was all right, and that there 
was no enemy within sight or hail to rob 
him of his lawful prey. So far, so good. 
But here a new and unexpected difficutty 
presented ‘tself. Mr. Spider had got down 
the rope by the aid of his legs, using them 
all, and could yet up again by the same 
means. But he could not carry Daddy 
Longlegs up, and have the free use of his 
limbs at the same time; for the legs that 
were required to clutch the body were as 
imperatively needed to aid him up the rope. 
What on earth was to be done? The spider 
turned the matter over in his mind fora 
minute or so, more or less—and he must 
have had a reflective mind, anda very in- 
genious one, too, to have bit upon the ex- 
pedient which he adopted. Coolly, calmly 
and deliberately, he placed the mummy of 
Daddy Longlegs upon his head, as an 
orange girl does a basket, or an Egyptian 
water-carrier a pitcher, and quickly walked 
vp his rope. I troubled him no more, and 

\acerely hope thet be ate Daddy Longlegs, 





and enjoyed his meal, in the solitude of his 
own dining-room. 

This is a true fact, plainly stated without 
exaggeration, which cannot be explained by 
the action of mere instinct, uvless instinct be 
a degree of reasoning or reflecting power, 
which I hold that it is in many cases, 
though not, perhaps, in all. 

On another occasion, in Scotland, I was 
the witness of what seemed to me to bea 
remarkable display of intelligence, instinct, 
or reason—I know not what to call it (the 
reader may call it what he will)—on the 
part of a congregation of ants or pismires. 
I was stopping for a day and night at the 
little town of Rowardennan, in Dumbarton- 
shire, at the foot of Ben Lomond, of which, 
with two companions, I proposed to make 
the ascent at the first favorable opportunity. 
We walked out in the evening after dinner, 
proposing to scale the sublime altitudes of 
the Ben in the morning, if the day promised 
to be fair, and on the skirt of a large plan- 


tation of larch and fir we came 
suddenly upon a very large ant- 
hill, surrounded at short distances 


by several others, somewhat smaller than 
itself. It was composed mainly of twigs, 
straw, and pine spicule, and surrounded 
with insect life. Poking our walking- 
sticks into the top of the mound, and lay- 
ing bare the upper surface, the formicans, 
who, up til! then, had been wholly un- 
aware of our presence, began to understand 
that calamity had come upon them.  Be- 
taking themselves, as is their wont, to the 
care of the young, countless thousands of 
them suddenly appeared, each carrying a 
cocoon much bigger than itself, which it 
was evidently anxious to deposit in some 
place out of the reach of danger, which, al- 
though they could not comprehend, they 
knew to be both formidable and immi- 
nent. 

Such a hurry skurry, such a running 
to and fro, such a getting up and down 
stairs, as the song says, such a commotion, 
could scarcely have been known even at 
Brussels on the memorable night of the 
ball on the eve of the great battle of Water- 
loo, when it was suddenly announced to 
the officers of the allied armies that the 
French were advancing upon the city. 


** When thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips: ‘The foe, they 

come | they come !’” 

We all looked on with interested curios- 
ity, aod one of my companions, having fin- 
ished his first cigar, drew a box of lucifers 
from his pocket, and leisurely proceeded to 
light a second. This done, he carelessly 
threw the burning match upon the ant-hill. 
It was an act as cruel as it would have 
been in Lemuel Gulliver, had that moun. 
tainous traveler willfully set fire to the city 
of Lilliput. 

The formicans were for an instant con- 
fused, and appeared to know not what to 
do. Buttheir perplexity was of short du- 
ration. In less than half a minute scores 
and hundreds of ants rushed upon the 
blazing beam—for such it must have ap- 
peared in their eyes—and, exerting their 
strength simultaneously upon it, endeav- 
ored to thrust it from their city. Many of 
them were burned to death inthe gallant 
endeavor; but the survivors, nothing 
daunted, pressed forward over their dead 
or writhing bodies, as if conscious that 
there was no safety forthose who atill lived 
as long as the awful combustible was per- 
mitted to blaze and crackle in the midst of 
them. Iwas apprehensive that the whole 
mound, built as it wasofdry twigs, would 
take fire; but the mists had lain upon the 
mountain and the valley, the air was moist, 
and the flame of the match burnt upward. 
Onward rushed the resolute firemen, score 
upon score, hundred upon hundred, till at 
lest they rolled the match over and over 
and out of their precincts, charred and 
blackened and incapable of further mis- 
chief. We all, more or less, mistrusted 
our eyes; and the youngest, most thought- 
less, and therefore the most cruel, of our 
company, suggested that, if there were in- 
telligence and design on the part of the 
ants in acting as we supposed they had 
done, there would be no harm in making 
a second experiment. No sooner said than 
done. Another match was ignited and 
thrown upon the heap, and again, precisely 
as on the first occasion, the ants rushed 
pell-mel! upon the blazing intruder, to pre- 





vent a conflagration, which, had it taken 
firm hold, it would have been impossible for 
them to extinguish. Again some of the fore- 
most champions of the public safety lost 
their limbs, and many more of them 
their lives; and again, by the mere force 
and pressure of numbers acting with a 
common purpose, the match was extruded 
before much harm had been done. I op- 
posed myself to a third renewal of the ex- 
periment, and succeeded in persuading my 
companions, although not without difficulty, 
that enough had been done for curiosity 
and natural history; that the truly merci- 
ful man was as merciful to the smallest as 
to the largest of God’s creatures: and that 
we had no right, in the mere wantonness 
of scientific observation, to take away the 
life which it was impossible for us to be- 
stow. I asked myself at the time what 
idea, supposing an ant had a mind, as 
no doubt it has of some sort or degree, it 
would form to itself of this awful visitation, 
being as it was in total ignorance of man’s 
presence and agency in the matter. We 
cannot easily put ourselves into the minds 
of our human fellow-creatures of different 
ages, ranks, countries, modes of life, and 
degrees of education. To do so effectually 
and dramatically is one of the highest ef- 
forts of literary genius; yet we may, by a 
little stretch of imagination, figure to our- 
selves an ant reasoning upon the things of 
his little world (great to him, however.) as 
an ant might be supposed to reason, 
aud saying to its fellows, if it 
were a preacher or a philosopher or 
a leading statesman among them: 
‘We ants are wonderful creatures. 
We arcin point of fact the most civilized 
and industrious peuple in the world. The 
flies, for instance, do no work. ‘They area 
very inferior race; they build no cities; 
they are mere savages. Besides, they pos- 
sess no government. Around us we see no 
such intelligent creatures as ourselves. The 
world was made for us, and for us it pro- 
duces aphides, honey-dew, and succulent 
fruits. Occasionally we are afflicted with 
visitations of Nature which create much 
havoc in our community, the causes of 
which we are as yet too ignorant to dis- 
cover. Our cities are overthrown and 
leveled to the earth by convulsions for 
which we cannot account; and the fire from 
Heaven sometimes descends upon us, as it 
did even now. But we are not unduly cast 
down in calamities such as these, and en- 
deavor even on the worst occasions to keep 
up a brave spirit and help ourselves as well 
as we can. Anyhow, imperfect as we may 
be, we have no superiors or even equals.” 

Vain little creature! Yet not altogether 
without a justification for its vanity. When 
man talks in the same strain—as he often 
does—though more often he does not ex- 
press himself with all the humility which I 
have supposed in this formican, is he not 
alsoa vain little creature? I think he 1s; and 
many philosophers past and present have 
been of the same mind. 

LONDON, ENG. 





THE BULGARIAN QUESTION. 


BY A RUSSIAN. 





Ir is beyond a reasonable doubt true that 
the deposition of Prince Alexander,of Bul- 
garia, has been effected 1n conformity with 
the Czar’s wishes, if not by a direct secret 
order from St. Petersburg. Oae who has 
carefully perused the officialand semi- 
official journals of Russia for the last few 
months cannot help coming to this conclu- 
sion. The Pravitelstvenny Vestnik ( Gov- 
ernment’s Messenger) and the Journal de 
St, Petersbourg have not missed any occa- 
sion to show that, in their opinion, Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg is leading Bul- 
garia to certain ruin. They had believed, 
however, that the people of Bulgaria, at all 
hazards,would remain true to their liberator 
Russia—meaning, of course, the imperial 
government. The Novoe Vremia, of St. 
Petersburg, and the Moscow Vedomosti, hav- 
ing the largest circulation of all Russian 
papers, made it, as it were, their special 
business to denounce the Prince of Bulga- 
ria. The latter paper, with its characteris- 
tic vigor, has lately suggested an occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria by the Russian army as the 
wisest measure of all. It says; 


Tt 1s painful to see that Bulgaria, freed by 
Russian blood, has fallen into hands of such 
men as Battenberg, Karavelcff & Co., who, while 





pursuing their petty aims lead the people on a 
dangerous path. It is Russia’s duty tosave that 
country again. Twenty-five thousand Rue- 
sian bayonets would put an end to all demagog- 
ical and anti-national plans at Sofia.” 

The Novoe Vremia has lately indulged in 
personal attacks on the Prince of Bulgaria, 
of a character which could not be ex- 
plained unless contenanced by the govera- 
ment. 

‘* We were sorry for Bulgaria suffering under 
the Turkish yoke, and we are atill sorry for that 
country governed or rather misgoverned by Alex- 
ander of Battenberg. What kind of man is he 
whom a joke of fate placed on the Bulgarian 
throne? He is a straw puppet,a plaything now in 
the hands of Bulgarian Nihilists and now in 
thoze of foreign politicians; foes of Russia and 
Bulgaria, too. He is an ambitious matrimonial 
adventurer, vainly trying to make a connection 
with some regpectable roya! family. He, a 
grandson of a clerk, dares to dream of a King’s 
crown, unmindful that he may end his career in 
the capacity ofa clerk again. An ephemeral 
privce, he hastened to glorify himself by estab- 
lishing an order of some St. Alexander, for 
which he was duly snubbed by the venerable 
Emperor Wilhelm, who took pains to explain to 
the petty prince that, not being a sovereign, he 
had no right to establish any order.” 


Now, it is well understood in Russia 
that when once such epithets have been 


paesed by the imperial censors, they are, ipso , 


fa:to, approved by the impcrial government. 
There are cases in whica Russian papers 
have dearly paid for ever asingle disrespect- 
ful word in regard to some foreign crown- 
bearer. It is curious to observe that lately 
Russian papers have unanimously agreed 
in making a distinction between Bulgaria 
and the Bulgarian government. To the 
former they swore an eternal friendship, 
and to the latter they showed no quarter. 

The trouble is that in St. Petersburg 
they have found out that Prince Alexander 
was not willing to play the part of a Rus- 
sian tool Even more than that, the 
friendly interest taken by the Queen of Eng- 
land in that Prince has shown to the 
Czar that intime of war the Bulgarian 
ruler might do great harm, even to the au- 
tocrat of all the Russias. The deposition 
of the Prince, effected by the Russophile 
Bulgarian leaders,seems to be the direct is- 
sue of such a situation. 

In connection with this subject we may 
notice that the Russian Government has 
resolvcd to pursue a vigorous foreign 
policy, unmindful of what may be said or 
done, whether in Berlin or London or else- 
where. The laying of a military railway 
in Central Asi», the closing of the free port 
at Butim, the restoration of the fleet on 
the Black Sea, and at last the deposition of 
Prince Alexander—all these are the signs 
ofthe vigorous Russian policy. Russian 
papers explain sufficiently clearly why it is 
that Russian diplomatists consider it a fa- 
vorable moment to ‘grasp at what was 
snatched from them by the Berlin Congress. 
In the first place, it is bel:eved that the 
aged Emperor of Germany solemnly 
promised to the late Czar not to wage war 
against Russia as long as he, the Kaiser, 
should hold the reins of government. Prince 
Bismarck, though free from such an obliga- 
tion, dees not want to quarrel with Russia, 
at least while France is in position to Join 
the Moscovites against their common foe. 
The Government in England being lately 
unsteady, and with the troublesome Irish 
question on its hands, the Russian diplo- 
matists have resolved to take advantage of 
the situation. Their cherished aim is 10 
conquer Constantinople, and to establish in 
the Balkan peninsula a federation of Slav 
States under a Russian protectorate. lo 
the person of Prince Karageorgevitch, the 
pretender to the Servian throne and the 
son-in-law ofthe brave Prince Nicholas, of 
Montenegro, the Czar has the right man for 
his purpose. 

In the issue of August ist, the Novwoe 
Vremia published a long article, sho¥- 
iag that Bulgaria and Servia are about to 
engage in war against each other a second 
time, and that Austria has resolved formal 
ly to anaex Boenia and Herzegovina on 
September ist. In view of these threaten- 
ing events that journal warmly argued that 
it was high time for Russia to interfere 
with the Balkan affairs. By way of argu- 
ment the paper said: 

‘Neither Milan nor AJexander understands 
the traditions of their countrier, or loves his 
nation; both of them hate Russia and despise 
everything Orthodox-Slavonian. Both of them 
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therefore deserve the same treatment from Rus- 
sia, the naturai protector of small Slav states.’’ 

The Holy Synod of Russia takes, also, a 
warm interest in the Bulgarian affairs. Un- 
der the Protestant ruler and the liberal 
ministry the Protestant propaganda has 
made good progress in. Bulgaria. As the 
Synod and the Government of Russia coin- 
cide in the opinion that Protestant Bul- 
garia would be more independent than if 
Orthodox Greek, they are planning to keep 
that country in the Orthodox fold. The 
appointment of Metropolitan Clement as 
the Prime Minister of the provisional gov- 
ernment seems to indicate that Stoyanoff, 
Zankoff and other leaders of the recent 
coup @état want to please the Russian’ Gov- 
ernment. 

On the question why the Emperor of 
Russia did not join the other two Emperors 
who have recently met at Gastein, Russian 
papers particularly dwell on the point that 
Russia wants to preserve a full freedom of 
action in the international relations, and 
that it is extremely unprofitable for the im- 
perial government to bind itself by any 
promise. Speaking on this point, the 
Novoe Vremia (Aug. 5b) has almost given 
out the secret intentions of the imperial 
government. It says: 

‘In a short time many things there (in the 
Balkan peninsula) may be changed, and itis very 
probable that any premature agreement of our 
Government with the others in relation to the 
Balkan affairs would become a dead letter. 
For our own part we heartily wish such a state 
of things.” 

It seems as if Bulgaria is destined to 
become again the arena of a bloody conflict 
between great powers, and what, in such a 
case, would become of that unfortunate 
country, it is premature to say. 

New Yor, Aug. 25th, 1886. 
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A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.“ 


CHEAP LABOR AND ITS EFFECTS. 





BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 





In order to continue the examination 
which we startedin the last chapter, it is 
necessary to explain a somewhat intricate 
principle on which the whole result turns. 

Let us suppose that there are ten men— 
James, John, William, Peter, etc.—who are 
working in combination with each other, 
and are trying to promote each other's in- 
terests as well as their own, so as to do on 
the whole what is best for all ten of them. 

A man comes to them and proposes that 
they shall engage with him in some enter- 
prise, no matter what, in which each man 
shall take a different part. On calculating 
the profit and loss to be expected, they find 
that Peter will lose three cents, while the 
nine others will gain onecent each. Peter 
does not want to lose three cents, and they 

do not want him to lose it; so they all say 
it is too bad if we, to make one cent each, 
cause Peter to lose three cents. Therefore 
we will reject this man’s proposal. 

Next day another man comes and cffers 
employment under which John would lose 
three cents, while allthe rest would gain 
one cent cach, as before. They reject this 
proposal also for the same reason. So they 
go on from day to day rejecting all pro- 
posals by which any one of their number 
shall lose. 

Then an offeris made them by which Petey 
would gain three cents, while the other nine 
would lose but one cent each. “It will be 
very nice for Peter to gain three cents,” 
they all say; ‘‘and what do we care for one 
cont? Let us accept this proposal for 
Peter’s sake. By to-morrow we shall have 
pong ye p mpon a gain three 

: Y which John 
shall gain three cents, and soon. We will 
accept all these offers, and thus we shall all 
get the advantages of the thr 
nobody will lose im ee cents, while 

ine” Ore than one cent at a 

sna — mathematics to see 

ve been rejecting the 


offer which, on the whole, would have been 


advantageous to them considered as asin- 


gle body, and accepting di 

offers. They have saline =e 
lost for every three they have gained, be- 
Cause, On each occasion, they had in view 
the interests of the One gainer and over. 


looked the nine losers. Thus they rejected 
. 
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chances of gaining a sum total of six cents 
and accepted chances which led to a loss of 
six cents. 

This is what men are always doing and 
always proposing in their action upon eco- 
nomic questions. We may take the preced- 
ing ten mento represent so many classes 
of the leading laborers; say railroad em- 
ployés, bricklayers, carpenters, tailors, 
shoemakers, farmers, factory hands, furni- 
ture makers, etc. Whenever any measure 
is proposed by which some one of these 
trades fear that they will lose, they get the 
others to stop, no matter whether the others 
gainornot. When some one has a chance 
to gain, they get the others to accept, no 
matter if they all lose. Asa familiar ex- 
ample, take the case of the strike. When 
the street car drivers all struck the laborers 
of other trades contributed money to sup- 
port them, and still others suffered for want 
of cars to ride in. The sum total of the 
loss, even to the laboring classes alone, was 
in all cases greater than the sum total of 
the gain. 

Nothing cao happen in the commercial 
world which will not be more or less to 
the disadvantage of somebody. If there 
is a good crop of wheat, the men who are 
holding wheat to sell are losers for the time 
being. When machinery is introduced to 
do the work of laborers the labore1s whose 
work they take are losers for thetime be- 
ing. Ifaman stops buying luxuries, in 
order to sive money to buy a house, the 
people who have been making him those 
luxuries are for the time being at a disad- 
vantage. If cheap labor from another 
state is introduced, the laborers whose 
places are taken are at a temporary disad.- 
vantage. If we should attempt to stop all 
such disadvantages we should have to stop 
all improvements in production and, in fact, 
perhaps, have to lapse back into barbar- 
ism. 

A very common-sense rule will tell us 
whether a policy thus temporarily disadvan- 
tageous should or should not be persisted 
in. What we have todo is notmerely to con- 
sider the persons who are for the time at a 
disadvantage , but the sum total of interests 
of the whole community, future as well as 
present. If a policy which leads to a dimi- 
nution of 90 cents per day in the wages of 
bricklayers during a whole season will re- 
sult in a permanent advantage to all the rest 
of the community, not only during that 
season, but in the future, it would be folly 
to reject it. On this principle let us count 
up the advantages and disadvantages of the 
state of things described in our last 
chapter. 

We there suppose ten cheap-working 
bricklayers to come into acity where one 
hundred men had previously been em- 
ployed at that trade at $4 perday. We 
show that the effect of this would be that 
which everybody plainly sees—that wages 
would be depressed by the competition. If 
the one hundred bricklayers were deter- 
mined not to work for less than $4 per day, 
ten of them would have to be thrown out 
of employment for the time being. They 
would either have to wait for work, or go 
to some other place where they might com- 
mand better wages. If, however, they 
were willing to submit to a reduction of 
wages from $4 to perhaps $3.75, then all 
would find employment. 


Now I do not wish you for one moment 
to ignore the plain fact that, so far as these 
one hundred bricklayers are concerned for 
the time being, this reduction of wages is 
an evil for them. But I do wish you tosee 
what everybody ignores—that this loss is 
made up by an equal gain for the rest of 
the community, and that very soon all other 
laborers will gain exactly what the brick- 
layers have lost. To see this, all we have 
to do is to study out the effect of the 
changes. To make this effect clear, sup- 
pose that all the bricklsyers are employed 
by asingle man. Then, after wages are 
lowered twenty-five ceats per day, that 
man will be making $25 per day extra 
profit. If he spends no more money 
than he would have spent had he gone on 
paying the higher wages, then, at the end of 
one hundred days, he will have $2 500 ex- 
tra in his bank. What will he do with this 
money? Throw it in the river? I trow not. 
Put it away in astocking? Not if he has 
common sense enough to manage a busi- 
ness. It is morally certain that he will 





either buy something with it or hire some- 
body to work with it. He may start a new 
house; and then he will want an additional 
force of bricklayers, tinners, plumbers, gla- 
ziers, hod-carriers, and teamsters. He will 
thus create an additional demand for the 
services of these men, and they would then 
get in extra wages the whole $2,500, if he 
spent the whole of it in this way. Perhaps, 
however, he will spend $800 of it in buying 
his wife a piano, which he would not have 
bought otherwise. Then the music dealer 
wi!l have $300 which he would not have had. 
The music dealer will spend $50 of this 
sum, perhaps, in buying anew horse, which 
he could not have bought if he had not sold 
the piano; and he will send the remainder 
to the piano manufacturer in payment for 
pianos furnished, and the manufacturer 
will then have so much more to pay in 
wages to his workmen. Now make what 
supposition you please respecting the man- 
ner in which the man spends his money; 
you will find that every cent which the 
bricklayers lose in wages goes to the em- 
ployment of just that much labor in other 
kinds of work. So that laborers ag a class 
do not lose at all. 

You may reply to this: ‘‘Let us admit that 
they do not lose; still it is also true that 
they do not gain; hence this lowering of 
wages is not desirable, because it is only 
giving to one set of laborers what properly 
belonged to another.” 

This objection would be quite well 
founded if we were dealing only with the 
lowering of wages of bricklayers, regardless 
of the causes by which the depression was 
produced. But let us now go back tothe be- 
ginning, and consider the causes which we 
have supposed to lead to the depression— 
namely, the influx of ten cheap-working 
bricklayers. In consequence of the arrival 
of these mea there are one hundred and 
ten bricklayers engaged in building houses, 
instead of one hundred. The result is 
that ten per cent. more houses are 
built, and that the whole community 
will get their houses cheaper than they 
otherwise would, or will get better houses 
at the old prices. In either case, there is a 
clear gain for the whole community. 

Now, if we reject this clear surplus of 
gains over losses by driving away or keep- 
ing out these cheap bricklayers, we will do 
exactly what we supposed. the ten men to 
do when they had a chance to gain a cent 
each, because some one of the number 
would lose three cents. I do not for a mo- 
ment deny that, so far as the bricklayers 
themselves are concerned, the loss would 
exceed the gain. The cheapening of their 
rents would not compensate them for the 
loss of twenty-five cents a day in wages. 
But next week some other chance will arise 
by which they will gain. A new railroad 
will be built, which will bring them cheaper 
goods; a new post-office will be built, and 
there will be an extra demand for their labor. 
Some of them will die, or will leave for 
other cities, where wages are higher, and 
there will be none to take their places until 
their own wages are brought up. In a 
word, they must take their chances, like 
everybody else, and good chances are sure 
to come &s well as bad ones. 

I think if you look at the facts of the 
case you will see that the soundness of this 
principle is proved by facts. Take, for 
example, the Chinese emigration into Cali- 
fornia. The effect of this emigration is 
commonly supposed to be the depression of 
wages on the Pacific coast. I think, how- 
ever, if you study out the matter you will 
find that such is not the case, and that there 
is no place where the industrious laborer 
is better off to-day than he is in California. 
Whatever he has lost by Chinese competi- 
tion he has more than gained by the 
cheapening of the necessaries of life. The 
possibility of building the Pacific railroad 
was very largely due to Chinese labor. The 
fact that to-day a laboring man in Cali- 
fornia can live so much more cheaply than 
he could twenty years ago, is due to the 
same cause. 

Wasninaton, D. C. 





AncubisHorp GuiBeRT not only loved birds, 
but had many curious theories regarding them, 
which he was often asked to commit to writing 
but never did. He was almost another St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi in his affection for them and 
high opinion of their consequence among all 
living creatures. 





AMERICANS IN MEXICO, 


BY THE BBV. 8. P. ORAVER, 
MBTHODIST MissIONARY IN QUERETARO, MEXICO, 
Many periodicals, both in the United 

States and in Mexico, are teeming with 

bitter invectives, threats, charges and coun- 

tercharges and reciprocal insults, all grow- 
ing out of the arrest of an American named 

Cutting in Paso del Norte. Quite a num- 

ber of hot-headed editors in the United 

States have counseled sending troops across 

the river, forcing the prison doors and put- 

ting at liberty their outraged (?) country- 
man. Others seriously talk of our lack of 
preparation for war, but menacingly de- 
clare the necessity of teaching the Mexican 

Government not to imprison American citi- 

zens. Occasionally some really respectable 

and first-class paper, influenced by such a 

whirlwind of reported outrages, allows its 

columns to be beamirched with undignified 
remarks about the ‘‘half-civilized greasers.” 

Still more, even the grave and august United 

States Senate discusses in full session the 

cruelties and outrages committed upon 

American citizens in this country, until it 

perhaps seems to the average American, 

who relies upon the newspapers for his 

knowledge of the world, that Mexico is a 

barbarous country, into which an American 

can only come at the risk of life or limb, or 
where at least he may expect to ‘‘ rot in 
filthy Mexican dungeons.” 

Now what are the facts in the case? 

A residence of over ten years, aot in the 
capital, but in interior towns and cities of the 
Mexican Republic, and occupation in the 
work of Protestant propagandism, which 
tends to excite the opposition of the most 
dangerous classes in the country, may per- 
haps give the writer a claim to be heard in 
reference to the treatment Americans re- 
ceive in Mexico. 

First. We muy divide the Mexicans into 
three classes in regard to their feelings 
toward Americans. The first and largest 
class, numerically, not in influence, looks 
askance at all foreigners, and would pre- 
fer to see the country remain as it is rather 
than have foreigners come in. This class 
is composed of the very ignorant and fanat- 
ical masses, led on by the more ignorant 
part of the priesthood. Their hostility to 
foreigners in general is, of late years, more 
especially directed against Americane,since 
the priests find it a most effective weapon 
to use against the spread of Protestantism 
and liberal ideas among the people. How- 
ever, this class of people have very little in- 
fluence in the public affairs of the country, 
though they affect the social atmosphere 
not a little. 

The second class is composed of more in- 
telligent and influential people, partly 
liberals in ideas and partly conservatives. 
They respect and treat kindly all well-be- 
haved Americans, but are jealous of the 
growth of American interests and ideas 
here, because they fear that annexation 
will be the outcome of it all. ‘They keenly 
appreciate the difference in customs and 
modes of thought between the two coun- 
tries, and strongly prefer theirown. They 
feel not a little satisfaction when an un- 
gentlemanly or lawless American gives an 
opportunity for them to give him a taste of 
Mexican prison life. A considerable num. 
ber of this class are found in office and in 
the periodical press of the country. A well 
behaved American has nothing to fear at 
their hands so long as he keeps within the 
law. 

The third class is not as large as the sec- 
ond, but is comprised largely of the most 
intelligent and progressive people, and ex- 
erts a controlling influence in the govern- 
ment. These people are decidedly friendly 
to Americans, appreciate the advantages 
that can result to the country from more 
cordial relations between the two peoples, 
and look favorably upon the influx of 
Americans. It is true that, when it comes 
to questions between the two countries, 
they are Mexicans, just as they ought to 
be, and their sympathies are with their own 
country; but they are friendly to Ameri- 
cans, and want to see fair play. They do 
not, however, enjoy being bullied by the 
United States whenever any question arises, 
such as the present Cutting affair. 

Second. We may divide Americans in 
this country into three classes also. The 
first is composed of criminals and scamps 
who have “left their country for their 
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country’s good.” They are sufficiently nu- 
merous to give a bad odor to the American 
name, and are those who most fre quently 
are ‘‘rotting in Mexican joils.” Not being 
able to live securely outside of prison walls 
in their own country, they come to this, 
and quite naturally find the same propen- 
sity to seek their ‘town place.” Here, 
however, they try to shield themselves un- 
der the wgis of American citizenship. One 
commits muréer and is sentenced to prison 
or death, according to law; but he appeals 
to the United States Consul or the Ameri- 
can Minister for prot ction, as if the Uaited 
States Government had nothing to do but 
shield its unworthy subjects from the pun- 
ishment their crimes merit. 

The second class of Americans are those 
who are occupied iv lawful pursuits in this 
country, but are not entirely disposed to 
submit themse)ves to the laws and govern- 
mental regulations of the land, because, 
forsooth, these are not just the same as 
those in ‘‘ God’s country,” as they are wont 
to call our own favored land. They look 
with supreme disdain upon the Mexican 
people, regard them as generally semi- 
civilized thieves and robbers, ready at any 
moment to rob or kill an Americap. In 
their contact with the average Mexi- 
can, they manifest their  self-useribed 
superiority, are impatient at his lack of 
comprehension when they address him in 
English or unintelligible Spanish, and curse 
him because he objects to their Yankee 
bruequeness. Their general conduct and 
conversation reveal a good degree of the feel- 
ing that a Mexican ‘has no rights which a 
white man is bound to respec:.”. When 
they accidentally or otherwise violate any 
law, or get into avy trouble which calls for 
their arrest according to the laws of the 
country, they ol.ject to receiving the same 
kind of treatment tbat a Mexican would re- 
ceive under the same circuinstances. They 
appear to think the American eagle 
ought to scream so loud, because they are 
imprisoned, that the Mexican eagle would 
drop the serpent from its beak from pure 
fright. 

So far as one cau learn from the tele- 
grams published in American papers, this 
appears to be the case with Mr. Cutting. 
He has violated the law of the state of 
Chibualua, and has been legally imprisoned 
for it. He now seeks to have the Ameri- 
can Government use its power to get him 
out cf jail without due process of law. He 
is on precisely the same footing befcre the 
law that a Mexican would be who had com- 
mitted the same offense. To expect more 
thao that is preposterous. Any one who 
does not wish to be subject to the laws of 
Mexico has entire liberty to live in any other 
ccuntry on earth, but he has no right to 
appeal to the American or any other 
government to save him from the legal 
processes to which his violation of the law 
exposes him. 

Tne third class of Americuns in this 
country includes all those who, whether 
tempurarily or permanently resident here, 
recognize the right of the Mexican people 
to make and enforce their own laws, and 
the ob.igation of every resident in a foreign 
country to respect and obey the laws and 
authorities thereof. They do not admire 
all the customs and regulations of the coun- 
try, neither do they think the legal pro- 
ceedings in the case of Mexicans themselves 
are in all cases according to the standard of 
the Anglo-Saxon sense of right and justice. 
But as the law has terror only for * evil 
doers,” they endeavor to know what their 
rights and duties are, and conform them- 
selves as gracefully as possible to their en- 
vironments. They do not fail to recognize 
the superiority of our American instituticns 
and customs for Americans, but atthe same 
time do not make themselves offensive to 
Mexicans by flaunting that alleged superi- 
ority in thei: faces, as the bull-fighter 
flaunts his red searf to infuriate the bull. 
Americans of this class sometimes have 
delicate questions to arrange in the courts, 
but, being courte: us and respectful toward 
the authorities, they are respectfully and 
courteously dealt with. There is no people 
more polite and affable in the business re- 
lations of life than the Mexicans, and 
probably with no other do politeness and 
suavity of manner on the part of a foreign- 
er do more to open the way for kind treat- 
ment. A large proportion of the busine,, 





and professional part of the American colony 
in this country belongs to the class last 
mentioned. They very rarely give any 
trouble either to Mexican authorities or to 
the representatives of the United States 
Government. 

This country is not the Paradise that 
some travelers represent it to be, neither 
is it a den of thieves and robbers. Amer- 
icans are not worshiped and honored as 
the smartest and best people above ground; 
neither do the laws, nor their administra- 
tion, except in rare cases, and then only as 
a matter of personal prejudice on the part 
of an officer, discriminate against them. 
When, therefore, an offender, such as 
Cutting, sends up @ howl because he has 
fallen into the clutches of the law, the 
American people, and especially the Gov- 
erument, would do well to assure them- 
selves that there is just and serious cause 
for interference befcre attempting to *‘ de- 
mand” that he ‘* be immediately set at lib- 
erty.” One of the leading papers of Mex- 
ico has well said, concerning this case: 
** We are not in Kaffraria, nor in any of the 
petty kingdoms of Africa. Here there are 
institutions and there are laws, laws and 
institutions as advanced as the best; here 
there are tribunals which absolve or con- 
demn, in right and justice, not satraps 
nor lords of life and property without posi- 
tive responsibility and without conscience.” 
The leading spirits in the Government, and 
in public affairs generally, are anxious to 
live on frie.dly terms and in cordial rela- 
tions with the American people. Tey are 
zealous defenders of the national dignity 
and honor, and feel that it would be a dis- 
grace to their country to allow peaceable 
and law-abiding foreigners to be unjustly 
dealt with or outraged. At least, so far as 
American missionaries are concerned, we 
are far more vigilantly protected and 
guurded from hostile assaults on the part 
of fanatics than our Mexican colaborers in 
the same work. 


QUERETARO, MEXIco, 
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A FUTURE PROBATION.* 


BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON. 








Tne doctrine of a future probation is put 
forth as a necessary inference from the doc- 
trine of salvation only by the knowledge of 
the historical Christ. It is a doctrine car- 
rying consequences so important that it 
should be promulgated only as supported 
by posicive and substantial proof. As a 
matter of fact, ils advocates seem to be 
tempted continually to minimize its im- 
portance, as if to escape this obligation to 
adduce adequate proof. The Andover Re- 
view presents it as ** probable,” aud de- 
mands the right to be considered orthodox 
if it chouses to adopt it, while Dr. Newman 
Smyth says: ‘‘Important as many may 
deem this subject, lam free to acknowl- 
edge that it does nut seem to me to belong 
to the essence of faith, and is chiefly of in- 
terest to my own mind as it bears upon the 
more general and primary qu:stions of our 
the odicy.” 

This may explain the fact that thus far 
such slight attempt has been made to sub- 
stantiate the doctrine by the Scriptures, 
and that at last the admission is freely 
made that, concerning it, ‘Scripture is 
practically silent.” 

This greatly increases the difficulty of the 
new theologians. Before their arguments 
in favor of the ‘‘ progressive” doctrine, 
drawn from the principle of faith, or the 
Cnristian consciousness, or the bigher eth- 
ics, or the nature of things in general, 
ucquire validiy, there are certain serious 
difficulties to be overcome. When a teacher 
of morals or religion bas a plain ‘‘ hus saith 
the Lord” to adduce, his course is clear and 
his task comparatively easy. He can leave 
it to bis antagonists to remove possible diffi- 
culties, or can safely defer dealing with them 
himself until his duly authenticated mes- 
sage has been delivered. One not thus fur- 
nished has a very different duty. The sci- 
entist who, leaving the realm of safe induc- 
tion of the facts he knows, ventures into 
outside speculation, is sure to get into 
trouble, as DuBois Raymond and Virchow 
have shown in the case of the physicists who 
have speculated on the origin of life. Tne 





*This article follows in the main the line taken by 
Professor Dwinell, of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, in an elaborate paper in a recent number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, to which the reader is referred. 





*eculation is both harmful and unnecessary. 
Speculative theology enjoys no exemption. 
The difficulties that arise on the threshold 
of the speculation must be disposed of be- 
fore the speculation itself gets a hearing. 

Here,thep,are some of the difficulties that 
await the attention of those who are urg- 
ing the claims of the new doctrine upon the 
Churches. 

1. Life beymd the gave presents itself 
under conditions so entirely different fiom 
thoas of the present life that, for purposes of 
probution, tt cannot be rigarded as a contin- 
uation of this, The differences group them- 
selves into three classcs. The good and 
the bad we have every reason to believe 
are separated after death; probation there 
fore,so far as affected by social intercourse, 
us we know it,is at an end. At death also 
the soul is separated from the body; char- 
acter, therefore, as forming under the influ- 
ence of the body, affected by its suggestions, 
and finding in the affections, the appetites, 
the passions that are inseparable from the 
body the occasion and the material of its 
growth—cbaracter as a plastic development 
under these conditions will not be possible. 
Toe circamstances also under which the 
historical Christ will be presented to the 
unregenerate beyond the grave will differ 
radically from those under which he is 
made knownhere. Here he is in historical 
connection with human life; he finds access 
to human hearts through that fact, and 
draws from it his chief motives for regen. 
erate acticn. Another mode of access and 
other motives are conceivable, but the his- 
torical Christ who must so present himself 
will be for the purposes of prubation prac- 
tically a different person from Jesus of Naz- 
areth. 

The case is thus put by Professor 
Dwinell: ** The fact is, the two eras, or 
states, or systems,have no points of identity 
but the name. The advocates retain the 
name probation, but they spirit away the 
distinctive elements of probation, as we 
know anything about them, and substitute 
others differentin kind. The probationary 
subject, in his bodyless, brooding, soul- 
quickened condition, is different. The pre- 
bationary circumstances, with the total 
separation of the godly avd the wicked, 
and of good and bad influences in the same 
social atmosphere, are different. The object 
of the probationary appeal, the glorified 
Christ, not the historical Christ, histori- 
cally present, is different, and the proba- 
tionary method, not the historical process, 
but some new process, of which we know 
nothing, applied by baffled and despairing 
love on the other side, is different. Thus 
the two systems do not touch each other so 
as to be continuous parts of one system. 
They are no more alike than we might sup- 
pose a training régime designed for the io- 
habitants of Mars might be like the one 
God has given to those on the earth. We 
shou'd have this strange condition of 
things, a method of trial of one kind for a 
part of the race, and arusdically different 
one foranother part. It is unthinkable that 
such different systems can be adopted by 
God in the salvation of the same race, un- 
der one common redemption bound to the 
same judgment, and with one Heaven for 
the saved.” 

2. This doctrine wou'd make the other life 
the real time of probation, and this life only 
the seeming. The doctrine is advanced os- 
tensioly only in the interest of certain of 
the heathen who in this life do not learn 
of the historical Christ. Tne number of 
these, if we count from the beginning, is 
enormous. But this number, great as it is, 
must ve vastly enlarged. To it must be 
added the multitude who in Christian lands 
have not heard the Gospel, and possibly 
those also who have heard it only in an im- 
perfect and inadequate form. This will 
constitute so immense a preponderance of 
the human race that the impression pro- 
duced by the Scriptures will have to be re- 
versed. Instead of this life being the ac- 
cepted time, the time big with the issues 
of eternity, the time concerning which 
prophets and apostles spoke with tragical 
concern, it becomes only an ‘‘ unapplied, 
undeveloped, insignificant probationary 
spav, a mere prophecy, in the case of here 
and there a person, of the abounding rich 
probation that is waiting to overtake the 
race in the world to come.” 

As no possible pressure can educe this 





view of the present life from the words of 
Christ or his apostles, it must be aceepted 
as entirely reversing their teaching and 
d'screditing their view of the present con- 
dition and needs of the world to which our 
Lord came at such a sacrifice, and concern- 
ing which be charged bis disciples wita 
such words of exigency. 

3. This doctrine has a reactionary effect 
which pricti-aliy destroys what little proba- 
timary character may e left to the present 
life. It has an effect like the free use of 
the plea of insanity in defense of criminals: 
it virtually destroys all present moral re- 
spoosibi'ity. If it is admitted that some 
mei, because they have not heard of the 
historical Corist in this world, will in the 
next find a new probation in which he will 
be adequately presented to them, where is 
there an unregenerate man who, whatever 
his circumstances and privileges, may not 
claim that the historical Christ has not been 
adequately presented to him? Where is 
the unbeliever who may not plead his want 
of faith as demonstrative evidence of this 
fact, and make it the ground of what to his 
own mind at least shall be sufficient reason 
why he should divest himself of present 
anxiety ashe looks to a more auspicious 
probatiun in the future ? 

The expansive nature of the doctrine is 
thus succinctly stated by Dr. Dwine!l: 
‘The theory generally begins with the etbi- 
cal demand that the doors shall be open s> 
that those who die without ever having heard 
of Christ shall enter; and then enlarges it- 
self thus: and if these may enter, then 
those who have merely heard his name; and 
if these, then those who have heard much 
about him, but with minds clouded with 
invincible prejudice or ignorance; and if 
these, then those who have heard and been 
convinced, but have deferred accepting bim 
till overtaken with death; and if these, 
then those who have resisted the Spirit and 
rejected Christ, but without intending it to 
be a final and absolute rejection; and if 
these, then wby notall who in the weakness 
and ignorance of an earthly decision die 
with a rejected Saviour on their hands ”? 

4. This d ctrine is confronted by certain 
difficulties which arise in the observed charac- 
ter of the soul. Chief of these is the nature 
of the will. A mancan will; thatis, he can 
choose freely, when moral telations and 
moral qualities are concerned. He can also 
will arbitrarily ; that is, not without motives, 
but among motives, with a force and inde- 
pendence which stamps the action as abso- 
lutely his own. He can will with small re- 
gard to circumstances; the range of action 
may vary, but the superiority of the will to 
circumstance is essential to the moral qual- 
ity of the action. Now, as a matter of fact, 
in every variety of circumstances and cup- 
dition men seem to ppssess the power of 
making what may be called decisive 
choices. A marked change occurs. In 
some strange way the will acts so as to lift 
the man out of the course in which he haa 
been moving, and to set bim in another in 
such a fashion that he does not or cannot 
returo. Scripture declares that at least in 
some circumstances the choice is final, and 
the will seems to have this power of stamp- 
ing finality upon its action always. 

How, then, can it be said that the right 
to a future probation for any soul lies in its 
circumstances? And if the right, what the 
value when there is always the possibility 
of decisive action before that probation ar- 
rives? 

That what may be called a historical 
knowledge of the historical Christ is neces- 
sary for salvation is discredited by the ex- 
periences of every revival and of every. 
Church. Neither is personal assurance, nor 
what is termed credible evidence of salva- 
tion, proportionate either to the length of 
time for which the convert has possessed 
knowledge of the historical Christ, nor to 
the extent of such knowledge. The testi- 
mony of the soul and of the Church, alike, 
seems to confirm Paul’s position in the 
Epistle to the Romans, that all men, what- 
ever their circumstances, have the law 80 
written in their hearts that they can and 
do make decisive choices, for which God 
shall at last judge them. 

The terms of that judgment we do not 
fully know; but before this theory of a fu- 
ture probation, that lies outside the Scrip- 
ture and rests upon the assumed necessity 
of specific kno wle dge cf a historical Christ, 
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gains credence, it must deal with difficulties 

such as these and show a reason for being, 

far more strenuous than has yet appeared. 
WoRrcESTER, Mass. 





ABOUT TIPS. 
BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


Tur tip, like the cholera, comes from 
Asia; and, like tbe cholera, again, it appears 
in its most virulent form in its native seat. 
In Europe the virus is less malignant than 
in the original backsheesh type; but the 
tip seems to have spared no rank or condi- 
tion of European society. Sober travelers 
have declared their conviction that even 
kings and kaisers would take a tip if it 
were quietly offered. This is possibly an 
exaggeration; still the tip has such preva- 
lence that Professor Jhering, a jurist of 
Gottingen, was moved several years ago to 
write a treatise on the subject; and a Pari- 
sian started a paper called the Anti-Powr- 
boire, that is, the Anti-Tip. The former 
freed his mind, and the latter was mobbed 
for his pains. 

If the disease remained beyond the sea 
there would be no need to call attention to 
it. But the epidemic has crossed the ocean ; 
though, fortunately, the virus is somewhat 
attenuated, and cases are relatively spora- 
dic. Our aim is to call attention to the 
need of a quarantine. 

With us the tip breaks out mostly in 
hotels and restaurants and along lines of 
travel. In this it follows the order of its 
original genesis. For the natural history 
of the tipis simple. In its first develop- 
ment it always springs either from selfish- 
ness or from vanity. Its most common 
source is selfishness. And this is the rea- 
son why it so especially infests the res- 
taurant and hotel. In both the proprietor 
aims to give a certain average quantity and 
quality of the thing demanded; and there 
is always some one who wunts more than 
his share. He wants the best piece, or the 
best place, or the best room, or an extra 
amount; and out of this noble ambition 
come tips. The waiter is tipped; and if the 
plan succeeds, the result is either to defraud 
the proprietor or the other patrons. Nothing 
tends so strongly to bring out the latent 
swinisbness of human nature as the sight 
of acommon trough. Then is the time to 
show that you have traveled, that you know 
how to do things, that you know the world, 
that no one can get ahead of you, aud 
many other things equally well worth show 
ing. 

There is one drawback to the selfish tip. 

Its success depends upon the non-tipping 
of the majority. When all tip the anti-tip 
status is fully restored, so far as relative 
advantage is concerned; und thenone must 
either take what falls to his lot or else out- 
tip the rest. There is the further draw- 
back that, when the custom is once estab- 
lished, the tipped are extremely loath to have 
it dishonored, and they have many devices 
for intimidating and reducing the rebellious. 
Then it comes to pass that, having begua 
to tip in order to get more than our share, 
we must continue to tip in order to get ous 
share. From this time on, the tipper is at 
the mercy of the tipped, and the custom 
becomes a full-blown absurdity, or rather 
an instrument of oppression. 

In some of our watering-places this stage 
has already been reached; but to see the 
result in its beauty we must look abroad. 
It seems self-evident that the price of hotel 
lodging should include the making of the 
bed, or that the price of a dinner should in- 
clude setting iton the table. It was cer- 
tainly not a strange mistake when a gentle- 
man from Maine, on being told that he had 

‘forgotten the waiter,” replied: ‘I hain’t 

eat any waiter.” And as he looked as if he 

would do so on slight provocation, nothing 
more was said about it. But the European 


host is far too wise in his generation for 


such a simple way of jooki t thi 
The item of “ + tant 


service” is an impurtant 
Source of income, and appearsin all his 
bills. This is one way of getting his share 
of the tips; for it would grieve him sore to 
let the harvest £0 unreaped. At the same 
time, in order not to reduce the total in- 
come by quieting the patient’s mind with 
the thought that “service” is paid for, he 
inserts the notice that service does not in- 
clude the porter and house-servant. Thus 
the necessity of tipping remains, and in one 


way or another all concerned contrive to 

present theirclaims. On leaving, the uv- 

fortunate guest feels as if he were running 

the gauntlet. 

By this time, the tip has lost all reference 

to service actually rendered, and takes on 

the form of plunder. The head-waiter, 

magnum et venerabile nomen, who does 

nothing and deserves nothing, comes in for 

the lion’s share. The porter also, another 

gorgeous phenomenon, cherishes great ex- 

pectations. Meanwhile the waiter who has 

actually served one must apply to the head- 

waiter for his share; unless one consent to 

tip him also as the only one having any as- 

signable claim. 

But we may think that it serves the tip- 

per right for his original selfishness, and 

that it is so much clear gain to the tipped. 

We may agree with the first half of the 

opinion, but not the second. Here again the 

employer proves wise in his generation, 

and,seeing the income from tips,he deducts 
it from the wages. This is the invariable 
result where tipping becomes a custom. In 
Europe in many places waiters serve for 
nothing and live by tips; and in many lead- 
ing hotels the position ot head-waiter is 
sold. It is said that this tendency has 
already revealed itself in our own country 
in connection with sleeping-car porters. 
Their wages are said to have been reduccd 
nearly one-half in the expectation that the 
rest will be made up by tips. Wherever 
the public can be intimidated into tipping, 
the employer will sooner or later intimi- 
date the employed out of their just 
wages. The result is a gross imposi- 
tion upon the public and a grievous 
wrong to the supposed beneficiaries. The 
latter are put into a position between that 
of the workman, who can demand his 
wages, and the beggar who whines for 
alms. This position has so little pecuniary 
advantage, and is so galling to self-respect, 
that there is a considerable movement 
among the waiters in Germany (who are 
far superior in manhood and manly feeling 
to those of Evgland, France or Italy) for 
the abolition of the tip-system, and the 
establishment of a fair rate of wages. 
Where self-respect is lacking, the result of 
the system is to produce a compound of the 
highwayman and the beggar. There is a 
fulsome politeness which is always ready 
to change to insolence and insult if its end 
is not attained in the measure of its ex- 
pectation. 

Against such a system every one should 
set his face. It breeds beggary. The 
waiter hinting for his tip is as much of a 
beggar as the ragged whiner at the cross- 
ing. He is as deficient in self-respect as 
the professional tramp, and is far less re- 
spectable. He is willing needlessly to be a 
dog for the sake of the crumbs, and should 
be dealt with in accordance with his self- 
chosen character. Every man who does 
any work should receive his wages, and his 
full wages; and every employer who turns 
his helpers loose upon the public to beg for 
a living should be denounced in every 
practical way. And when the wages are 
paid every one should see to it that the 
beggary should cease. It is to the employ- 
er’s interest that it should; for a vexed and 
irritated man is a poor customer. It is 
also to the interest of the public, and 
finally it is more to the _ interest 
of the third party than of either of the 
other two. 

There is enough of this thing among us 
to call for its suppression. Let it be under- 
stood that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire,and let his employer pay him. Let 
the public be freed from imposition, and 
let the spirit of beggary be met with prompt 
contempt and rebuke. 

The tip of vanity is generally a disease of 
youth. During adolescence it is often a 
strong passion with the weak-minded to 
appear as men and to be taken for men, 
Waiters and barbers can be induced to hu- 
mor this desire by a suitable consideration. 
Sometimes the tip of vanity arises from the 
need of getting one’s self noticed. Newly 
acquired wealth is a specially favorable soil 
for the development of this form of the 
disease. ‘This tip is always successful; for 
where the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together. Finally, the tip of 
vanity is sometimes due to the fact that 
“it’s so awfully English, you know.” So 





that in many places in England and on the 
contineat one is expected to tip the ser- 
vants of the host. This is the case even for 
an evening call; and in some places there is 
a regular gradation of tips according to the 
size of the entertainment. And this is so 
fine, so high-toned, so expressive of the in- 
most spirit of hospitality, that it must needs 
be repeated among us. We forbear avy 
remark; for no one could do the subject 
justice who had less than an omnipotent 
power of contempt. 

Boston, Mass. 
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IsELect as a preliminary the following pas- 
sages from the New Testament—viz. : 

1, John xiv, 8, 9.—“ Philip saith unto Him, Lord,shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith 
unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
dost thou not know me, Philip? He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; how sayest thou, Show 
us the Father?” 

2. John, x, 30.—“ I and the Father are One.” 

8. John x,10.—"I came that they may have lite, and 
may have it abundantly.” 

4. John xviii, 36.—"* My Kingdom is not of this world. 
If my Kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I shovld not be delivered 


to the Jews; but now is my Kingdom not from 
hence.” 


5. I Cor. xv, 25. —* For he must reign, till he hath put 
all his enemies under his teet.” 
These passages are not chosen as the basis or 
text of a discourse, but are taken as expressive 
indices of the main lines for reasoning and 
thought. I shal! not argue from, and for texts, 
as for foregone conclusions, but I use them that 
I may discuss without bias the affirmations they 
make. These passages suggest the broad lines 
of my theme ; they shall bind me to nothing but 
the calm consideration of the subjects they 
open, I desire to approach a great moral ques- 
tion, as much in the spirit that ennobles science, 
as the nature of the subject will permit. Rarely, 
in any department of knowledge, are our loftiest 
movements wholly accurate ; our highest attain- 
mente, in even phyrical koowledge, are never 
unalterably right. Then we may well be patient 
with earnest truth seekers in the department of 
psychology and morcls. Truth there, is indeed 
precious beyond all utterance; and it is our 
highest vocation as Christians—from the very 
nature of Christian morality—to seek truth, and 
to receive it, come from whence, or lead to 
where it may. Butin pursuing this quest we must 
forever remember its nature. It is not a physical 
inquiry, nor a mathematical inquiry, nor a 
problem of numbers. The methods of sci 
have no application to it, although the spirit of 
science bas, profoundly. And if, in a search 
for some visible and rational basis, for the most 
ennobling beliefs of our life, wecan make con- 
gruous and fair deductions from the deepest 
truths of science, it becomes our most elevated 
duty to do so, The theologian, as tuch, forfeits 
all right to the ear of science, when he dares to 
usurp dominion over its facts, ite deductions or 
even its hypotheses, But, on the other hand, 
science may fain listen patiently when, claiming 
ahigher authority than Nature for its highest 
trutb, theology yet takes the deepest facts of 
science, and surrendering supremely to their 
trath, still deduces from them coincidence with 
and support for the highest beliefs held by our 
moral nature. It is on this line Il enter up:n 
and shall prosecute my inquiry. These Scrip- 
tural passages, then, suggest the Divine charac- 
ter, the lofty spiritual purpose, and the perma- 
nent object of Corist’s advent to man. Without 
question, the appearance of Christ in human 
history has proved itself the advent of a new 
moral power, a new formative factor for the 
higher spiritual development of man, Was this 
interjection of & new energy imto the moral 
movement of the human race a sequence of the 
past or a miracle for the ennoblement of the fu- 
ture? Philosophically, Christ is without doubt a 
phenomenon. History is absolutely at fault in 
seeking to explain his appearance, the princi 
ples of his life and teaching, and the tremen_ 
dous power yrojected into every succeeding age, 
following upon his ignominious death, If the 
philosophy of history has no solution, is miracle 
—a great moral interposition for great mora 
ends—even conceivable? We know that many 
deep, earnest, truth-loving minds, masters of 
science, and others, declare, apparently by de- 
duction, that any miraculous interposition 10 
the sequences of Natare is simply inconceiva- 
ble; in fact impossible, But it must ever be re- 
membered that this is not an affirmation that 
there can be no miracle ; it merely declares that 
miracle does not happen, and so far as our ob- 
servation and kno wiedge of it go, could not hap- 
pen, Alithetwe know of Nature shows that 
all the phenomena that do present themselves, 








! utterly has the idea of hospitality perished, 





themselves, are sequences in obedience to rigid 
law. An interruption of this at any point, itis 
urged, cannot be thought. But in all fairness 
note how much there is of pbysicallaw and 
mental action that we do not know. It is nega- 
tion only, I know, but we have learned that even 
negations shouldat times incite our modesty. 
But to those who insist on the existence of a 
personal Creator, this inability on his part to 
act beyond the prescriptive borders of known 
law has no actual mental standing place. The 
fact is admitted—all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are a chain of sequences; but granted a 
Divine Creator as the Power that produced the 
Cosmos, it ia asked, is it conceivable that he 
should so order and cause the laws of phenom- 
ena that he could never more alter them? 
Can it be thought that,if there were an Al- 
mighty Creator, he, by the very act of creating, 
would surrender his almightiness? Ie it thinka- 
ble that he planted the crown of infinite sover- 
eignty on the brow of matter and force by the 
act of creation and forevermore became a 
slave—a sheer subject of his own laws?—im- 
prisoned within the phenomena he has pro- 
duced? That it is difticult—almost infinitely 
difficult—to explain how a miracle could be 
wrought in the physical universe as we know it, 
without a dislocation of the Cosmos, is plain to 
all who think. Yet it is a difficulty of equal 
magnitude to any Theist to think that God 
should have abdicated his omnipotence by the 
omovipotent act of creation. 

Now, what I shall endeavor to show is that 
certain scientific facts, involved in the modern 
hypothesis of the genesis of the earth and man, 
give the highest presumptive probability to the 
divine advent of Christ as a moral uplifter of 
man. To pursue the argument we must follow 
science without fear or carping. Atthe outaet 
the momentous question meets us “Is there a 
God?”—a question which may have almost infin 
itely diverse meanings. We cannot at all fairly 
discuss it, and, if deductive evidence be re- 
quired, I doubt if itcan be given, The ques- 
tion eludes a demonstrative answer. But moral 
certainty, in its own domain, may be as absolute 
as the evidence of measurement, or weight, or 
quantitative anaiysis, where they apply. I can 
employ to-day but one chain of argument out of 
hundreds, and that but brief and simple. Look 
at it fora moment. The intelligence of man is 
the topmost wonder of all that we know; con- 
sciuus and thinking man is, in the midst of 
mysteries, himself the mystery that is deepest. 
But, nevertheless, man can investigate and in- 
terpret the phenomena of Nature, It is his in- 
tellect alone that does this. Itis inthis that 
man infimitely transcends the brute. The ten- 
der ripple of the ruddy dawn upon the margin 
of the eastern sky, and the opulent interchange 
of gorgeous huee that glorify the west as the 
great sun goes down, awake no thrill—arouse 
no quiet joy--no suggestion of the infinite in 
the mental nature of the brute. Visually, these 
things are to man and beast alike; but to 
the higber mind of man, the color and the 
form and the spacial relations—image as 
it were the thought that lies behind creation 
and kindle conceptions of sublimity and beauty. 
To illustrate this, remember there is no color in 
the object that under the influence of light ex- 
cites it; the perception of color is in the organ 
that perceives; it is aspecial affection of the 
nerve and brain. So the sense ef infinity in the 
arch uf heaven; of beauty in the undulating 
eart, of majesty in alp and sea, and of repose 
in summer wood and meadow, are not in the ob- 
jects; they are in the synthetic power of the 
spirit who sees. The mind, the soul in map, is 
responsive to and recipient to the thoughts that 
lie behind matter aud space, and which matter 
and space can only be made toembody by such 
anactof mind. There is no emotion evoked 
by Nature’s masses and hights and forms and 
colors and spacial extensions, in the mind of the 
ox. The same picture lies upon the retina of 
the horse, or the ape, or the beaver, as is imaged 
on the retina of man; color, hight and distance 
are presented to each, but they kindle no rimi- 
lar mental state. Itit not the retinal picture— 
the brain impression, that makes the subliwitye 
the beauty, the sense of awful power and great- 
nees in the pbenomena of Nature ; itis the mind 
which perceives. Even to understand Nature, 
to become in any sense percipient of its meaning 
and relatiovs, requires a quick and strong iatel- 
ligence. Then can it be, that that which re- 
quires mind to understand it, and to discover in 
any sense its beauty and grandeur, did not re- 
quire mind to produce it? The profoundest 
mathematical knowledge and insight is required 
to interpret aud express the related but intense- 
ly complex movements of the moon about the 
earth and the sun. Then, can we conclude that 
it required x0 mind to devise these mov: ments 
and adjust the bodies that were so to move? 
We stand amid the heather in a summer morn- 
ing, and perceive without effort the prismatic 
beauty radiant in the dew-drop. That isan 
eminent act of mind. But to apply ourselves to 
the study of it until we see why the dew-drop 
bends and opens out the light, causing it to un- 
twist its clustered radiance of hue—to invent 
means of doing all this without the dew-drop— 
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through the cunningly devised prism, to study 
the gorgeous spectrum that results ; and by that 
means to mount transcendently above the facts 
of earthly chemistry and physics, to the facts 
of chemistry and physics of the sun end atars— 
that is surely one of the grandest acts of mind 
effected by mav. But it has called forth all the 
forces of human intellect to discover, to under- 
stand, to perceive all ;these sublime relations of 
light to the physics and chemistry of the uné 
verse, the disclosure of the physical condition of 
suns and stars. Can it be conceived that they 
could have been devised, brought about and 
established in Heaven, without mind, without 
thought, without cause? If it be mind alone 
that can perceive the order of beauty of earth 
and Heaven as established, could it be anything 
less than mind that conceived and produced all 
this? Verily this is an inevitable sequence in the 
norma! human intellect ; it is impossible not to 
think it. 

True, there is a conspicuous pbilosopby, 
powerful and impressive, that seeks to 
account for all, including the mind of man by 
sheer matterand motion. But Herbert Spencer, 
its great author, is compelled, with all students 
of modern acience, to start with a beginning. 
But in the beginning what? The homogeneous 
becomes heterogeneous; that is the formula! 
Matter is assumed as existing as a limited, but 
stil] measureless, mage of unified inertness, The 
homogeneity is perfect, and there are no exter- 
nal influences ; and yet,lo ! the homogeneous be- 
comes saddenly heterogencous! And that is the 
beginning! Now, perfect homogeneity is in- 
finite stability. More than ounce Spencer ad- 
mits this,and there is nothing outside the homo- 
geneous that can affect it. This is the the actu- 
al assumption. Yet, somehow, the perfectly 
homogeneous is not so; it is in unstable equili- 
brium ; ite equilibrium breaks ; anJ that is ‘the 
beginning”—the first movement in the great 
wave of genesis that has reached its highest 
point in the heavens, the earth, and man! 

But does this satisfy us? Surely not, The origin 
and the nature of matter and force I believe 
may never be known. But what are their rela- 
tions? Do not let us deceive ourselves by sup- 
posing that matter and force are inseparable. 
Force is not a necessary property of matter. 
The two are not inalienable. Matter may be 
complete without force, A bar of iron is hot; 
it ia possessed of the force or energy of heat. 
But it can become colder, and colder, until it 
might reach an absolute zero. But we can only 
think of it as iron still. Then what is the rela- 
tion of the force of heat to the iron? It is sim- 
ply an affection of matter. The force of heat 
affects the iron and makes it hot, So with all 
force or energy, it is not a property in matter, 
but an affection of it, Then if matter, homo- 
geneous or otherwise, is to be directed into 
rhythmic order, such as we see in this universe, 
is it conceivable that it could be done by any 
other influence than that which we can only 
think of as beyond, above, and outside matter ; 
in short, competent mind? There is a Minie 
rifle, there is a bullet, there is some powder. 
The powder bas potential energy, the bullet has 
weight, the rifle has adaption. Leave them 
alone, let no directing agent touch them, and 
what will happen? Nothing, should they re- 
main there forever. But put the powder with 
the bullet into the tube; complete the charge 
and direct the needful action, and in an instant 
you have evoked the spark—set free the energy 
within the powder, and the bullet flies forth 
with murderous power. There was force, there 
was matter ; but they could do nothing even to 
eternity, until the force was intelligently di- 
rected to affect the matter. Then look at a 
measureless expanse of homogencous matter ; it 
is infinitely inert. It cannot alter itself; there 
is, we are told, nothing outside itself to alter 
it. Yet lo! it alters! ‘In the beginning” it 
throbs and pulsates itself into differences ; it 
begins to segregate and change, and take infinite 
varieties of form and property, and it goes on 
until it has produced all that we see and are 
conscious of—the infinite of Heaven and the 
universe of earth. The homogeneous, in fact, 
causes the heterogeneous. Is it not hard indeed 
to think this? Is it in fact thinkable? To the ma- 
jority surely No. No doubt force operated on and 
affected matter in the first throb that stirred 
the stillness in the beginning ; but what directed 
the force? There must be a direct relation be- 
tween the first thrill of force that stirred the 
matter of the universe, and the movement of a 
planet, or the formation of a lily, or the throat 
of a nightingale, and the love of a human 
mother. Then if the forces affecting matter at 
the beginning were not directed, by what, to us, 
is thought of as infinite mental wisdom, how 
did these issues arise? There appears to most 
men at least no answer. God, as the great men- 
tal cause, is the only solution of the problem. 
But some will ask, is even that a solution? Why 
should God produce and not be himself pro- 
duced? If God made all things—if there must 
bea cause of all that we see—then muat not 
God be caused? And who caused him? That 
question is the primus among paradoxes, 
Study it. What isit that the human intellect 
is forever subjecting to analysis and experiment? 
Finite phenomenon. Finite facts. Concerning 





these, what is the universal inference of man, 
savage and civilized, and with no semblance of 
an exception? Simply that every finite phenom- 
enon, every finite effect, must have had a cause, 
must have originated. This is a deduction 
which we can only make concerning the limited, 
the finite. Only that which has limits can be 
the subject of experiment and research. We 
cannot experiment on the infinite. Our 
deduction is, that whatever had a begin- 
ning must have had a cause. But by 
what right do we carry this deduc- 
tion over to the infinite? Because I know that 
the finite on which I can experiment must have 
been caused, have I any logical right to infer 
that the infinite on which no experiment can be 
made, and no experience obtained, must have hid 
acause also? Surely not; a competent cause of 
all things is a final necessity of mind; and is 
also of necessity inscrutable. Truly it is no ex- 
planation of how anything arose or was caused, 
to conclade from all that we see that their cause 
was infinite mind. This does not explain the 
mode of creative evolution. The mystery is as 
great as ever. But the mind is at rest in an in- 
finite cause. The origin of matter we may never 
understand. We cannot clearly think of it as 
eternally existing ; and we cannot conceive how 
even limitless power could have called it into 
existence from nothing. But we are conscious 
that matter exists, and we know its various forms 
by their properties, Extension, impenetrability, 
and figure belong to it everywhere. Now we 
have the strongest and clearest modern evidence, 
that all forms of matter, are, in ultimate struc- 
ture, similarly composed, They are made up of 
inconceivably minute and indestructible par- 
ticles which, because they cannot be conceived 
of as admitting of further mechanical division, 
are called atoms. All matter is ultimately 
atomic, But, also, various forms of matter 
have various properties. Hydrogen is light and 
inflammable. Carbonic acid is heavy and 
adverse to combustion. Gold is malleable; 
glass is transparent and brittle. But matter has 
these and all other differing properties and 
qualities, because the ultimate atoms belonging 
to each are differently endowed. Chlorine is 
different in properties from phosphorus, 
because the atoms of chlorine are differently en- 
dowed—as atoms, possessed of wholly different 
properties—from those of phosphorus, Then it 
is to the endowment of the atoms that we must 
look for the properties of the various forms of 
matter, Now how did these atoms become en- 
dowed with or possessed of their various prop- 
erties? Either these properties must have been 
acquired by accident in a measureless past, or 
else they must have been imparted to the atoms 
by competent wisdom and power. If we may 
take so strong and deep a miad as Clerk Max- 
well for our guide, the highest point made by 
modern mathematics and philosophy is, that the 
properties of the atoms could never have been 
acquired, With force (undirected by mind) for 
one factor, and unlimited time for another, we 
yet could never even conceive that the atoms 
could have slowly acquired their properties. The 
splendor of the universe is its stability. Who 
doubts the unchanging certainty of the laws of 
Heaven and earth? The properties of matter 
cannot alter. The sublimity of the material uni- 
verse, in its farthest extension and its nearest 
area; in its mightiest constellation and its 
minutest mote, is that the Power that produced 
it, commanded and it stood fast. There can be 
no change. In living things there is generation, 
variation, destruction. But in ultimate atoms 
there is no generation. No new atom is ever 
produced ; and uo single atom can change or 
perish or disappear. Then there can be no 
atomic evolution. Atoms cannot change and 
acquire new properties. They do not now—as 
the most accurate science aftirms—and they 
never could have done so in all the past. If atoms 
had ever been without permanence of property, 
matter of all forms would have been unstable in 
quality and relations. There could have been 
no law, no permanent phenomena. Instead of 
a Cosmos, Time would have reigned over chaos. 
No property in any form of matter could have 
been unaffected by change. Properties acquired 
a thousand milienniums since, could have no 
existence now; and there could have been no 
certainty but the certainty of chaos, and no on- 
ward rhythmic movement from the lower to the 
higher—from the simple to the complex— 
which is the indispensable necessity of 
modern thought and science. The strongest 
mathematical mind of our century affirms that 
if the atoms had not possessed, at the begin- 
ning, all the properties they now possess, noth- 
ing now existing could be permanent, and noth- 
ing in the universe could be as it now is. From 
the first, then, the atoms must have been pos- 
sessed of their properties. And what is that 
but an affirmation that the atoms were—to em- 
ploy human language—made—endowed by 
creative power and wisdom with their forms and 
properties. ‘he beginning, then, of this finite 
universe was when creative power wrought the 
atoms ; all the properties of all the matter that 
has built up heaven and earth lay folded up in 
the created atoms. But with such atoms, so 
endowed, and by such a power, there is no rea- 
son within the horizon of man’s mind, to pre- 





vent us from believing that with time and law 
these atoms, by their inconceivable interactions 
and relations, could be caused to evolve into 
the splendid majesty of heaven, and the beauty 
of earth. We can attach no more definite idea 
to the conception of creation by fiat, whatever 
that may mean, than we can to the idea of 
majestic and slow advance by evolution guided 
by law. But mark, the impulse of the beginning 
was from without. The atoms were wrought by 
God—i.e., by a competent power—and this is in- 
terposition—it is a miracle—it is the divine 
affection of matter from without, to make evo- 
lution by law possible. Here, then, is our first 
irresistible position. Divine, that is, competent 
action from without, was logically,and, in fact, 
inevitably necessary to construct the atom be- 
fore evolution was possible. This is the first 
great miracle. 

But was this group of atoms, so constructed, 
competent to evolve into living things; 
into the teeming flora and fauna of the 
worl’, and ultimately into man? The strictest 
experimental science shall give the answer ; and 
itis No. The most accurate and most recent 
research definitely proves that to produce life 
and living forms other factors were wanting. 
The atoms of the not-living world did not con- 
tain all the properties of the world as we know 
it. Life is not the function of any atom, nor is 
it the property of any combination of atoms, as 
such, that we know. The properties of that 
which has life transcends to infinity, the prop- 
erties of everything thatis not-living. Life is 
always the property of a certain highly complex 
matter. It is called protoplasm. There is no 
life anywhere apart from protoplasm. But we can 
analyze this compound ; and we know perfectly 
the elements that make it up. They are com- 
mon elements of the not-living world—carbon, 
oxygen, bitrogen, hydrogen and the rest. But 
we further know that none of the properties of 
these, separately or in combination, can give us 
the least suggestion of the properties of the liv- 
ing compound which they make. It is nota 
property of any of their combinations. Life is 
anew factor in the universe. No power now 
acting on earth—the latest science allows—can 
change what is not living into what lives, Only 
the living can perpetuate and produce the liv- 
ing. All the powers of chemistry and pbysics 
are triedin vain, How, then, in the great past 
did matter, when it had reached the highest pin- 
nacle of development as not-living matter, be- 
come endowed with the powers and properties of 
life? Not by discoverable law—for none such 
exists ; not by force—for none such is anywhere 
acting. How then was it wrought? Surely by 
the immanent action of a power competent to 
bring it about. And what is this but a second 
“interposition,” a second “interference,” a 
second miracle in the onward movement of evo- 
lution? But, having obtained upon the earth by 
this means, that which was living, one or more 
primordial masses of life, we have all that the 
great hypothesis of Darwin demands. And he 
suggests no other method of its production. To 
his profoundly logical mind life could not be 
accounted for by known and existing law, 
and it was no part of his mission 
to account for it. But, granting its ex- 
istence by «a competent cause, is there 
any difficulty in conceiving that, as the atoms 
might, by the action of law, roll out into the 
splendor of heaven and earth without life, so 
this living matier, endowed with simply infinite 
powers of multiplication, might be caused by 
the same power, through laws of variation, laws 
of change of environment, and laws of survi- 
val, go on operating, and reaching higher and 
higher, until even man himself was by this pro- 
cess created ‘‘ of the dust of the earth”? Surely 
that is conceivable. But note with care, itcould 
never be man, as heis, as we now know him, 
Man is conscious of himself; he can iook within 
all the outer mysteries of bis lifeand see him- 
self—know that he exists apart from all others 
Is thie consciousness, this knowledge, “ It is I,” 
a property or sequence of even living matter? 
Verily not. No movement of atoms, no inter- 
action of molecular properties, can ever pass 
over into consciousness, or result in the knowl- 
edge “It is I.” 

Listen to Professor Tyndall. He asks: 
‘* What, then, is the causal connection, if anv, 
between molecular motions gnd states of con- 
sciousness? My answer is,” he continues, ‘‘I do 
not see the connection ; nor have I as yet met 
anybody who does. . . . Does water 
think or feel when it runs into frost ferns upon 
the window pane? If not, why should the mole- 
cular motion of the brain be yoked to this mys- 
terious companion—conscic ?” Again, he 
says: ‘While accepting fearlessly the facts of 
materialism, . . . I bow my head in the 
dust before the mystery of mind, which has hith- 
erto defied its own penetrative power, and which 
may utterly resolve itself into a demonstrable 
impossibility of self-penetration.” And, finally, 
he says: ‘‘The passage from the physics of the 
brain to the corresponding facts of conscious- 
ness is inconceivable as a result of mechanics, 
. « « The problem of the connection of 
body and soul is as insoluble in its modern 
form as it was in pre-scientific ages.” 

With equal force, Professor Huxley says 








“But when the materialists stray beyond the 
borders of their path,and begin to talk about there 
being nothing but matter and force and neces- 
sary laws, and all the rest of their Grenadiers, I 
decline to follow them. . .. All our 
knowledge,” he continues, “‘ is a knowledge of 
states of consciousness; ‘ matter’ and ‘ force’ 
are, 80 far as we can know, mere names for cer- 
tain forms of consciousness.” 

Manifestly, then, if you identify mind and its 
activities with matter, you annul matter by the 
act; in brief, you mentalize what we have hith- 
erto looked upon as matter. The result is that 
al] mental phenomena, beginning in conscious- 
nese, and ending in the largest thought and the 
grandest moral action, transcend all the proper- 
ties of matter, and cannot be formulated on any 
terms of law and force. 

The properties of life may produce a vita, 
machine that can be impelled by hunger and 
thirst and desire, but never a conscious person 
—a self-distinguished ego—a consciousness, that 
can realize relations with, but also absolute dis- 
tinction from, every other thing or being in 
the universe. But more than this, man, as we 
know him, is a moral being. The majesty of 
right, the beseness of wrong, are part of his 
knowledge of himself. ‘‘I ought,” “I ought 
not,” is the woof, of which ‘‘Iam” is the web. 

Then, is there one among u3 can believe that 
all this is an ou'come, or a sequence of atomic 
structure and properties, or of molecular inter- 
actions? Can any thrill or movement of even 
living nerve matter be believed to originate and 
account for all this? If not, it must have been 
imparted. Just as the atom had to be omnipo- 
tently wrought, just as the living matter had to 
be made vital by the mystery of a new potency 
in the compound that gave rise to its proper- 
ties, so this further ‘‘intrusion” into the 
rhythmic flow of evolution, this further miracle 
to consummate man—the latest product of the 
slow majesty of creative evolution—had to be 
effected. 

Now, be it remembered, I have made no de- 
parture from, or expansion of, a single fact of 
science in all this. My inferences have been 
made along a path of strict scientific deduction ; 
and, if these inferences commend themselves, 
it follows that, even if it were granted that evo- 
lution is the means by which God created the 
earth and man and all the vast circumference of 
heaven, yet there have been direct and palpable 
interruptions, visible interpositions, miraculous 
movements upon matter by an inscrutable power 
outside and above matter, without which matter 
could never have been what we now eee. 

In the production of the original atoms, in 
the origination of life, and in the engendering 
of mind and moral sense in map, we see fresh 
impulses, omnipotent movements, miraculous 
acts, giving higher and higher inertia to the 
splendid dilations and progressions of evolu- 
tion. But, having reached this point, why may 
we not rise still higher? If three great interpo- 
sitions of a competent power are necessary in- 
ferences, from our latest and most accurate sci- 
entific knowledge, to account for all inclusive 
evolution from the beginning until now, why, 
if need be, may there not be another and even 
a vaster miracle? The world with man init, we 
have seen, embosoms a moral element. That 
element was as much Divinely caused as the 
shapes and properties of atoms. But it is an 
element that is not eelf-balanced. It 1s the 
loftiest part of man’s nature, but it is capable 
of the deepest degradation. Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law of conscience, even where 
that is a law unto itself, and is guided by no 
higher, diviner code. But sin is co-extensive 
with man, in every age and every area. We 
need not try to explain its origin ; enough that 
we are all agreed that it is there. It involves 
man by his own action in pain, sorrow, and un- 
rest, and blights him with conscious, as well as 
visible, degradation. Now if an Inscrutable 
Power, whom we call God, would move at the 
beginning to create atoms, if he would give new 
and vaster impulses to evolution by quickening 
the not-hving into the living, and if he would 
once more intervene to breathe into man’s pbys- 
ical nature the living soul, need any philosophy 
be averse to see in Christ God stepping in once 
more in a miracle, divine above all others, to 
ennoble and bring to its proper altitude the 
moral nature of man? Should it surprise us if, 
in a world of physical life, we find all needful 
arrangements to support, adapt, and improve 
it that we find in the higher moral world, spe- 
cial means provided for ifs uplifting in truth 
and purity and freedom? Then is not this what 
Christ is? Is not that otherwise inexplicable 
moral factor in bistory thus explained? His 
purpose was to discloee God—to show us the 
Father, But not on the side of his awful attri- 
butes; only on the side of his moral splendor— 
his character. It was not God’s infinitude he 
came to reveal; the vast arch of heaven, the 
awful abysses of space lit up with constellations 
and galaxies and streams of suns could do that 
infinitely better. It was not God's wisdom and 
power he sought to disclose ; the dancing stow, 
the flying bird, the rolling planet, the forces of 
heaven and earth, and the rhythm of each with 
all, had revealed, and would yet further reves 
that. Nature is transparent to the glory and 
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beauty of tke mental light and power of God. 
But in all the star-lit heavens, in all the beauty 
and strength of the sunset and the sea, there is 
no moral radiance. Earth and heaven are 
opaque to the resplendent light of character. A 
star can speak of mind, but not of morals; a 
solar system may tell of mental strength and 
greatness, but can utter no syllable of moral 
purity. A person alone can be moral. It is not, 
and cannot be, an attribute of things; and 
a person only can give a moral revela- 
tion. Hence Christ, a spovless human 
person, becomes to man @ revealer of 
otherwise unsearchable divine moral splen- 
dors. He and his Father were one. In 
their thirst for a vision of Godin ghastly and 
uputterable terrors men asked Christ to show 
them the Father. His answer was sublime: 
‘*They that have seen me have seen the Father 
also.” His moral atutude, bis spiritual char- 
acter, his reality, his inflexible adhesion to 
truth, his yearning pity and love for man—these 
were the unseen Father’s character shining 
through bis Son. He taught that the Infinite 
Father was a spirit—a righteous spirit—not God 
because he was omnipotent, but God because he 
was ,00d; and all this great Father’s nature 
was love, It was to initiate a morat kingdom 
of God that Christ had come. God’s mental 
dominion as a power was absolute through all 
the domain of being. But in the fullness of 
time to establish God's moral dominion Christ 
came. To give imperishable permanence to 
right, to goodn:gs, and to tiutb, Christ came 
afticming, ** My kingdom is not of this wcrld,” 
and therefore, once inavgurated, this kingdom 
should endure forever. This declares the ulti- 
mate victory of right; the final enthronement 
of goodness and freedom and truth. It is the 
proclamation of a principle—of what must be. 
Itis nota revelation cf what shall be because 
God chooses it ; it is not omnipotent election ; it 
is the invisible Father disclosing to man the 
very basis on which rests Lis being as Eternal 
Godhead. God’s mind is sovereign and su- 
preme in matter and its laws: God’s hoart—his 
character—shall be supreme in the dominion of 
moral life. Hence Christ was a king, and for 
God he established on earth an cterual king- 
dom. But his dcminion was alone the spirit, 
and the loyalty be sought was alone the obedi- 
ence of love. To ali who call him King and 
Master, to all who come under the influence of 
the lonely grandeur of his life and the unos- 
tentutious sublimity of his death; in short, to 
all who feel the power of his character—as au 
unseen and Divine friendship; he becomes in- 
deed the way to the Father, and liits us into 
the noblest phases of a Divine Sonship. In all 
this [have uttered no theolugical shibboleth— 
no sectarian note. 1 have dealt with a great 
question bound up with the dearest hopes of 
most of us and intimately associated with the 
welfare of the world. I have relied, not on 
dogma, or even creed; but on what I am fain 
to think reasonable deductions from irresistible 
scientific facts. If a ray of helpful light shall 
have entered any mind as the result of our 
study, if any shall have been helped to sce 
that there is no higher improbability of Divine 
interposition in the moral than in the pbysi- 
cal, my fullest purpose will have been accom 
plished. 
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Joun McDonoon, an eccentric Louisiana 

planter and merchant, dicd at New Orleans 
in 1650, He givided his large forvune between 
the cities of New Orleans and Baltimore, execu- 
tors being appointed to devote the money to the 
establishment of two schools in which manual 
labor, and particularly farm work, was to have 
& prominent plave, 
Afier many years of wasteful litigation, aris- 
ing from the dirsatisfaction of Mr. McDonogh’s 
relatives, the industry and skillful management 
of the irustees secured a settlement of the fund, 
and in 1873 the first twenty-one scholars were 
selected by a competitive examination and 
placed on the estate purchased for the school— 
4 tract of some eight bundred and fifty acres on 
the Western Maryland Railroad. 

The school prospered under the judicious 
mauagement of iis principal, Colonel Allan, 
and ina few months the number of scholars 
was increased to fifty. 

To these boys and to their successors, during 
twelve years, McDonogh School has given, free 
i — & home, a sound education (includ- 
_ erman in the four higher classes, and 

nee occasionally, but omitting the Classics), 
Mg ing, and all the necessaries of a country 

Boys are eligible to appointment between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, and may be annually 
reappointed upon merit until they are sixteen. 

At this age McDonogh offers ber last honor, 
&n additional * scholarship” year, to those pupils 
who have maintained a certain high standard of 
scholarship and behavior, There is never a va- 


cancy in the ranks, but several applicants are 
always found waiting for each place opened, 

I will attempt to describe briefly the manage. 
ment of the school and the duties of the scholars, 
by following the movements of the latter through 
an entire school day. 

Day for the McDonogh boy commences at half 
past fourin the morning. At this early hour 
one of the boys is startled from slumber by the 
unwelcome ring of an alarm clock. This young 
man has been selected for the ‘‘ waking up job” 
on account of his reputation as a light sleeper 
and a generally steady fellow. The victim of the 
alarm clock hastens to wake up the other boys. 
When the last one has been aroused, the waker 
rings a bell, and everybody goes to work dress- 


ing. 

at the end of five minutes the tinkle of a 
second bell brings each boy hurrying tohis door, 
to stand the inspection of two of the battalion 
officers, who see that their companions’ attire is 
complete. Any one not fully dressed is punished 
by means of the work list,a debit and credit 
system, which I will explain presently. Ten 
minutes are now given to make beds and sweep 
rooms, and when the third bell rings every one 
must be out of the dormitories. After their 
toilet duties in the washroom and blacking-cel- 
lar, the boys busy themselves with various jobs, 
which have been entrusted to them —such as 
putting the class-rooms in order, and bringing 
up milk and butter from the dairy. At half- 
past eix the chapel bell calls them to the large 
schoolroom, where morning prayers and the 
singing of two hymns occupy a quarter of an 
hour. Then Colonel Aljan looks over the morn- 
ing papere, and condenses the principal news of 
the day into a few remarks to the boys. At seven 
o'clock the school forms in company order out- 
side, and ranks being opened, each of the five 
sergeants inspects the boys of his table, to see 
that their uniforms are in order and their toilets 
irreproachable. Punishments are fixed for torn 
uniforms, unblacked boots, and for the absence 
of bats, butions and suspenders. And, of 
course, lateness and absence from inspection 
are not overlooked. As the work-list is 
brought into requisition very frequeatly during 
this inspection, [ will try to explain its system. 
In the * Work-list Book” is kept a careful rec- 
ord of each boy. Here the debits, or ‘days on 
the work-list,” are deducted from the credits he 
has earned by attention to jobs and by bis regu- 
lar work on the farm. Thus, if a new boy comes 
to the school and works ten hours, during his 
first week, he is credited on tLe work-list with 
five good marks, as the pay for farm-work 18 a 
eredit for two hours, If this boy misses an i.- 
spection he is put on five *‘ days” by his officer ; 
the report goes to the officer in charge of the 
work-lis’, and the poor new boy is without cred- 
its, and where he started. When the work is 
not sufficient to occupy the whole numb.r of 
boys, those highest on the credit-list are not 
required to work, and their poorer bretbren are 
given a chance to improve their standing. There 
are mapy other privileges open to those boys 
having a record on the ** Work-list Book.” One 
of the most valued of theee privileges is the 
‘Baturday visit to town, allowed during the 
winter time to the boys standing best. 

After inspection and breakfast school hours 
begin and keep our boys busy till ha!f past one, 
when a second inspection prepares them for din- 
ner, At two o’clock the two companies form 
ranks, and a half hour is occupied in the simpler 
evolutions of squad and company drill. At the 
order ** Break ranks!” those boys that have not 
received the required marks on their morning 
recitations repair to the class-room and make up 
the deficiency during the next hour, which 1s 
playtime for their more studious friends, 

At half past three the work bell rings, and 
the first licutenant reads the list on which the 
boys are divided into several working equads— 
one for the farm, one for the garden, and others 
for minor duties. Each of the equads is put under 
the charge of a trustworthy boy; generally an 
officer ; always an cfilcer if there be one on the 
squad. 

The ‘‘boss” keeps the squad in order, and 
shows the younger boys how they should go 
about their work. 

Very tew of the boys are large enough to plow 
and do the heavier farm work; but plenty is 
found that they can dv. In the spring they 
plant eorn ; and it is a pretty sight to see twenty 
or thirty little fellows moving over the field in 
line, and ‘‘dropping”’ the corn, followed by as 
many of the larger boys covering the seed with 
hoes. Then there are bushels and bushels of 
potatoes to be planted and plastered, and almost 
innumerable jobs in the garden, which is a very 
large one indeed, and is attended to by the boys 
alone. To give some idea of its size and pro- 
ductiveness, I may say there were over sixteen 
hundred boxes of strawberries gathered from it 
last year. 

The summer work is largely in the hay and 
wheat fields ; and binding wheat in the hot sum- 
mer sun so browns and toughens the city chap 
that he is hardly to be recognized next fall. In 
the last part of the summer the wheat has to be 
threshed, and the smaller boys are kept busy 





gathering fruit. 
Corn harvest gives plenty of work, and hard 


work, for the fall and early winter. The boys 
cut the corn and shock it. Later on the hasking 
must be done, often in very cold and disagreeable 
weather. But husking as the McDonogh boys 
do it, is such exciting work that the cold, unless 
extreme, is not felt. Almost the entire working 
force at the school, now about seventy boys, is 
used to form two husking squads, the members 
of which are selected in turn by the two 
‘*boszes.” These squads work separately, and 
are given equal shares of work to do. The 
greatest rivalry exists between the two, each 
striving to be the first to finish its share. The 
boys work like beavers, and encourage one an- 
other by shouts of reported gains in their favor. 
When the last ear is husked and piled, the lucky 
squad sets up a shout, loud and victorious as 
they can make it; and, after crowing over 
the vanquised to their hearts’ content, they 
generally help the latter out with their share. 
The contests are always exceedingly close, and 
three times in my experience at the school have 
both equads set up their ery at the same instant. 
In these cases party spirit runs high, and I have 
heard it proposed to settle the matter by fight ; 
but it is justice to say that either the good sense 
or discretion of the parties prevailed against this 
method. 

In the winter, after husking eorn, the cuttirg 
and hauling of ice for the coming summer, and 
picking and hauling stones from the fields give 
the only work that requires the whole school, 
Two years ago, there appeared a weekly paper, 
“composed, edited and printed by the boys at 
the McDonogh school.” It aspires to nothing 
more than a complete record of events occur- 
ring on and in connection with the farm, written 
in natural, grammatical English, And [ think, 
though it pretends to do but little, it does that 
little well. In the office at the Week some twenty 
or thirty of the boys have become proficient 
pressmen and composers. 

A handsome bequ:st of the late Zenas Barnum 
has furnished the school with a set of carpenter 
shops, where a few of the pupils are educated in 
the use of tools—entirely outside of their regu- 
lar morning school work, as is all the work I 
have mentioned. 

So much for the work of the McDonogh boy. 
His sports are generally, as one would suppose, 
of an outdoor nature. He traps rabbits, catches 
young squirrels, gathers barrels and barrels of 
walnuts to feed himself and his ¢quirrels 
during the winter, makes handsome collections 
of eggs and insecte, and he ranges at will 
through the hundreds of acres of fine woodland 
which he feels to be bis own, 

To any of these pursuits may our McDonogh 
boy apply bimself during the afternoon, and 
any of them will give bim a good appetite for 
his supper at half past six. The bours from 
seven till nine are spent in preparing lessons for 
the following day, and ten o’clock at least must 
find our wakeful friend s!umbering under his 
alarm clock. 
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BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


In my previous chapters | tried to describe, in 
a very brief and superficial way, the destruction 
of works of ecclesiastic art that went on in 
Enyland during the Reforming and the Puritan 
epochs. My object was certainly not to cast 
discredit upon those sorely-tried and naturally 
over-z2alous men who won religious and political 
freedom for their generations and bequeathed 
it to ourown. Nor was it to «xplain the state 
of ruin or of shattered nudity which, in spite of 
modern efforts toward restoration, so painfaliy 
strikes the eye that studies in England the 
relics of medigwval times, It was primarily to 
make clear some of the causes which worked 
among Englishmen an indifference to art in 
geveral and something more—an actual hatred 
or contempt—for ecclesiastic art 1m particular, 
so widespread and so strong that it persisted 
through many centuries and is but just begir- 
ning to give way to a truer appreciation of 
beauty and a truer feeling for the desirability of 
its presence in the ecclesiastic structures of to- 
day. 

So tremendous was the influence of Puritan- 
ism upon Englishmen in this respect that, even 
when the political reaction came, at the time of 
the Restoration, and a religious reaction, too, 
thar, if not so strong, is equally unmistakable, 
no regeneration of art was possible. The 
pleasure-loving court of Charles the Second was 
not an art loving court, in the sense in which 
we may use the term of most continental centers. 
And such art as it did desire, and such as was 
sought for in the sumptuous private hfe of the 
upper classes, was largely of imported origin. 
English names there are which illuminate the 
later seventeenth century, but they are isolated 
names; not those of founders or leaders of 
schools, or of true representatives of truly 
national instincts and talents. Great as was 





some of his immediate successors, there was no 
Renéissance school of architecture in England as 
there was in France, and even in Germany; I 
mean as regards ecclesiastic and monumental 
work, Domestic building, as I have said, did 
develop both splendidly and in a national way, 
in the pre-Puritan days of the Tudors. And 
even during the eighteenth century a certain 
class of English homes always preserved the 
quality of great practical «excellence united with 
no little artistic charm of a modest sort— 
largely inspired by Dutch prototypes, but never- 
theless really national in ¢ffect, Do we not all 
know, by repute at least, the charms of the real 
‘Queen Anne” dwelling-house? But, in the 
most ambitious class of homes, imitation of 
foreign models —especially of Italian—was much 
more frequent, 
And it was very long before painting showed 
signs of vitality in the days of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough ; and then it became 
vital only along certain paths, and those not the 
noblest. Ideal painting has never really flour- 
ished in England ; portraiture and landscape rc- 
peat almost the whole of her triumphs with the 
brush. The art of the sculptor had never devel- 
oped upon island soil, even in medieval days, as 
splendidly as it had in France and Italy and 
Southern Germany. But it had done admirable 
work, though in somewhat limited quantities ; 
and but for the stifling air of Pvritaniem might 
have shown some sturdy Renaissance flower. 
The English love of music had been proverbial 
in earlier times; but this (oo was smothered out 
of life in the tremendous political and religious 
struggle. And the minor artistic handicrafts 
fared no better. That the nation had once had 
a powerful artistic imagination is not to be 
doubted, even if we exclude, as perhaps not ap- 
plicable to the formative arts, the magnificent 
testimony of Elizabethan poetry and of that of 
the age of Milton. But the picture presented 
by the country during the later seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries is that of a people 
alike without the talent for art and with- 
out the power or the wish to appreciate 
it. And the working of this difference is an in- 
jury which we must, however unwillingly, set 
against the mighty benefits received from the 
early Reformers and eepécially the iater Puri- 
tans. 
The utter apathy with regard to artistic 
things into which the people had sunk is almost 
inconceivable. It was not with them as it was 
with certain continental nations; they had not 
abandoned old artistic fashions for new, and 
lost their feeling for the products of their an- 
cestors in their devotion to different products of 
theirown, They had not, like the eighteenth 
century Ivalians, for instance, learned to prefer 
what we are now eure are inferior forms of art 
to what we are sure are good forms. They 
simply did not care for any forms, and were 
content to see the relics of earlier days perishing 
beneath their eyes while doing nothing, even 
in well-meant but mistaken wayr, to replace 
them with others, All they cared to do which 
can possibly be ranked under the head of ar- 
tistic creation was to build themselves stately 
and comfortable homes—a taek which imphes 
the love of art in its inception much Jess than 
the love of comfurt and the desire for display. 
In pitiful contrast to the splendid and the 
cozy homes which were always growing up were 
the ancient churches, which the existence either 
of any respect for religion or of any slightest 
feeling for beauty might be eupposcd sufficient 
to have commended to pious care. Long did 
many a great church stand rocfless to the rain 
and scarce steady against the blast; and fre- 
quent were the cases when, if an effort was 
made toward repair, neighboring bui'dings of 
the highest interest were pulled down for the 
sake of their stones, Heaps of rubbish and 
layers of dirt were left undisturbed for years ; 
and any impulse toward cleanliness involved the 
ruthless sweeping of the whitewash brash over 
painted and carven surfaces alike. Everyone 
knows what was the customary tone of the Eng- 
lish pulpit during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century; and the indolent love of 
ease and contempt for ¢ffort and enthusiasm, 
and servility to temporal greatness it revealed, 
ace no less clearly shown in the treatment of 
such churches as were best cared for, To make 
the congregation comfortable and visibly to 
exalt above their fellows its most notable mem- 
bers was the one end and aim of the builder of 
the day. Huge pews blocked up the church, and 
their insertion was never hindered by the wish 
tu avoid direct mutilation of its features, Gal- 
leries were introduced and windows cut with as 
little care for beauty, and the whole structure 
was chopped and torn and _ harrowed 
at the dictate of every whim of any 
Philistine” in authority. The temper dis- 
played was not, I repeat, that which was shown 
in foreign lands and that which had character- 
ized the medimval builders themselves upon 
occasion, In every age men had believed—and 
rightly—that buildings were for men and not 
men for buildings, A medisval architect had 
no scruples against pulling down an earlier 
work if he wished to build a larger or thought 





Wren in architecture, and respectable as were 





he could builda finer. But his effort was always 
to create something new upon the foundations or 
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with the assistance of the old. And thus it was 
abroad even in those unfortunate days when 
church architecture lived through its so-called 
** Jesuit” or ‘‘ Barock” period. Many a beauti- 
fal mediwval church was then transformed in a 
way which to our eyes seeme identical with ruin. 
But the aim was respectable, if the result was 
bad. Taste was in a deplorable phase, but taste 
did exist; and in deference to its dictates—in 
obedience toa real though misguided love for 
art and a real belief in its ecclesiastic import- 
ance—the oid churches were vuften remodeled or 
redecorated into alien forme. But in England 
there was no taste, no idea, no thonght or care 
for beauty at all. Notbing was really remodeled, 
pretty much everything was mutilated and 
patched, and many things were wholly destroyed 
simply because their beauty could not be felt 
and their *‘ usefulness” was not very apparent. 
And of re-decoration there was no thought. 
Only iu the first days after the fall of Puritaniem 
just so much was done in the way of restoring 
church fittings and furniture as the practice of 
the Episcopal mtual demanded. Afterward, as 
I bave said, the white-wash brush was tue only 
artistic engine that the national taste de- 
manded. 

If it bethought that I exaggerate, turo, for 
instance, to the pages of Sir Gilbert Scott's “ Per- 
sonal and Professional Recollections,” (a most 
delightful and instructive book) and read its 
testimony. Inthe Appendix especially will be 
found many references to the condition in which 
the last two centuries had left the churches of 
England ; a condition #0 deplorably indicative 
of the loag-continued lack of al! artistic feeling 
that it would indeed seem incredible save upon 
the testimony of eye-witnesves, describing in- 
dividual stractures, 

Sanitary. 

HEALTH ON THE RAILROAD. 

Tue increase of accommodations in railroad 
travel bas very great relation to the public 
health. Besides those ocvasiona) rides taken by 
the most of mankind, there are thousands of 
persons that spend much of their time upon 
the cars. In addition to these there are mul- 
titudes that are affected in health by their prox- 
imity thereto. We have some valuable advances 
to chronicle, besides some defects yet to be com- 
plained of. 

It was long considered the privilege of a 
steam-engine to make the greatest possible 
amount of noise. But the law has stepped in, 
and, to some degree, limited this right. A re- 
cent New Jersey decision prohibited rail cars 
from drilling through a public street, as they 
had been doing. Something remains to be 
done in the protection of the public from noise. 
The sbril!) whistie should be under limitation, 
We have known a single engineer to blow his 
whistle at night, several times in succession, 
only that be might attract the attention of the 
telegraph operator. We are sure thatin very 
many cases the bell, or some other signal, should 
give place to the shrill noise, pow no longer 
needed. There is too much sleep lost In Amer- 
ica by unnecessary noises. C.ty rules in thia 
regard should be extended to country towns 
and villages, and engineers be restrained in 
their fonduess for blowing. 

Great improvement has been made in ficili- 
ties for procuring food while traveling. Many 
of the through routes now furnish excellent 
meals that can be deliberately taken on board 
the train. Even the ancient sandwich has been 
replaced by fresh materia), and good fruits can 
generally be secured. Lunch counters and rail 
road hotels enatle the passenger to secure a 
qiiet meal, and thus not imperil health by 
travel. 

Unfortunately, we are not yet delivered from 
the perils of draught. It is thoroughly feasible 
to have a system of ventilation in cars which 
will not require the aid of the raised windows, 
or which will, at least, leave the windows ander 
the control of the railroad cfficials, Every 
physician sces evil results in car traveling aris- 
in from these exposures. It is not only that 
all cannot equally bear draught; but the open 
window which is pleasant to the persons along- 
side often gives a fast and chilling current to 
those in the next rear seat. We are locking for 
a car in which there will be some simple device 
for shutting off this draught. A folding-sbut:er 
of some kind will yet be arranged 80 as to pro- 
tect those who sre thus exposed. There ought 
to be some mode of fastening windows so that 
on certain dayr, the one gentleman and two 
ladies who want windows open cannot be ac- 
commodated. 

As to the regulation of heat, every car should 
have a thermometer near its center. Then, if it 
is kept at from 70 to 75°, the perron who com- 
plains of the cold can be advised to stop over 
at the next station and procure wrapr. 

There 1s still some defect in what we might 
call the housekeeping of cars. Wiih the mod- 
ern styles there is entirely too much beading or 
grooving, 80 that too many lodging-places for 
dust are made. It is possible to have sufficient 
variety and ornament without these, The whole 








inside finish of a car should be such as to admit 
of very rapid and thorough cleansing and dust- 
ing. The substitution of brass or metal finish, 
such as is now being made in satchel holders is 
very desirable. The time will come when smooth 
works will prevail over ali the present forms of 
finish. It would also be a great gain if seat 
coverings which admit of washing could protect 
all seats from dust. The usual plush seat, al- 
though so comfortable, does not accord with 
present views as to safety for health in travel). 
Where yellow fever or cholera has prevailed 
other seating has to be substituted. It is only on 
those lines which have the most thorough ar- 
rangements for running cars out on open tracks 
in or near country districts that we find good 
housekeeping done in the cars. So in traveling 
we find very great contrasts in the cleanliness of 
cars on different roads. The provision of 
a washing place has added much to the comfort 
of travel. There has also been a great 
improvement in the closet accommodatiors. 
There is stil), however, a lack here. It is, for 
instance, rather mortifying to the average rani- 
tarian to find a leading company boasting of its 
own disinfectant, which is not at all in accord 
with recent advances in our knowledge of these 
articles, With the exception of the termival 
stations on the lines of great routes, it must still 
be said that the ordinary depots are very defi- 
cient in sanitary care. There is need of a sys- 
tem which will] secure monthly inspection, and 
will remove the untidy condition of the more 
private portions of many of these. 

There is aleo need that a spitting car be pro- 
vided for those who chew tobacco, or that those 
who thus indulge be consigned to the 
same apartments as their more smoky bretbren, 
[tis certainly more of a nuisance to ure the 
floor as a spittoon than it is to leave upon 
it a little tobacco ashes and the flavor of 
smoke. 

Heating and ventilation are very important 
subjects as related to cars. The heating appa- 
ratus has been greatly improved and can now 
be kept in good exercise, except on those roads 
where there is a scarcity of brakemen. The 
greatest difficulty arises in sleeping cars, where, 
because of lamps, curtains, and general close- 
ness, the car is apt to become oppressive by rea- 
son of heat and foul air combined. Such cars 
should be furnished with such ventilators in the 
top as will secure an upward draught when in 
motion. We are glad that this entire subject of 
railroad sanitation is receiving so much atten- 
tion and that local and state boars of bealth 
are aiding in its development. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue First Sallier Papyrus records events that 
happened during the occupation of Lower 
Egypt by the Hyksos invaders. lt speaks of 
Apapi as their king, the Apbophis of the 
Greeks, under whom Joseph is said, by Geor- 
gius Syncellus, to have exercised power while 
in Egypt: 


** It came to pass that the land of Egypt was held 
by the impure: there was no sovereign master on 
the day when this came to pass. Then King Seke- 
nen-Ra was rulerin the Southern Region, the im- 
pare in the district of Amu, their chief King Apapi 
in the city Avaris ; the whole land did him homage 
with their handiwork, paying tribute alike from all 
good produce of Tameri.” 


It then proceeds to speak of the commence- 
ment of the struggle on the part of this king 
of the Southern Region, which eventually re 
sulted in the expulsion of the Hyksos from 
the Northern Region, or “ the district of Amu,’ 
though it was not begun by him. On the con- 
trary, the Shepherd King was the aggressor. 


“King Apapi sent to the Ruler of the South a no- 
tice .. . Now when the Messenger of King Apap; 
came to the Ruler of the South. . . he said to the 
Messenger of King Apapi: ‘ Who sent thee to the 
Southern Region?’ ... The Messenger said to 
him: ‘King Apapi sent me to thee to say... 
touching the well for cattle which is... the city, 
etc. .. . The Ruler of the South was amazed... 
aud bade summon his mighty Chiefs, likewise his 
Captains and expert Guides; he repeated to them 
the tale entire of the words which King Apapi sent 
to him concerning them. They were all silent at 
once, in great dismay... they knew not how to 
answer him good or ill.” 


This King of the South, or Prince of the The- 
baid—Sekenen-Ra—by the outcome of the 
struggle became the first national Pharaoh of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, not far from B C. 
1703. If, therefore, the foreign Apapi or 
Aphophis was the king that knew Joseph, this 
3ekenen-Ra was the first of the series of native 
rulers which knew him not, among whom the 
great Rameses II became the oppressor par 
excellence, What, accordingly, could be more 
surprising than that one of the mummies of 
royal priests from Weir el-Bahari, unrolled at 
Bulaq on June 9th laet, should turn out to be 
the body of this very Sekenen-Ra, the Wash- 
ington of Egypt in its war of independence! 
And, still more strange, it carries abundant 
evidence of a violent death for the king, the 
head and face being covered with wounds, 
ihe interence must that the warrior died 
upon the fleld of battle, doubtless in defense 
of his country. quite possibly in delivering it 
from ‘‘the impure’’ Hyksos, who thus were 
the authors of these wounds. 2: 











Literature. 


The prompt montton tn owr Kat of “Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub 
Ushers for all volwmes recetwed. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the eslection of works 
for further nottos, 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION AND ITS DANGERS. 


TWENTY YEARS ago, most of our ecc- 
nomic literature dealt with questions of fi- 
nance. To-day most of it deals with ques- 
tions cf socialism. Not necessarily with 
socialism in its extreme forms, but with 
those extensions of state activity, at the 
expense of individua) freedom of contract, 
which constitute the essence of modern 
socialism. We are in the midst of a strong 
movement in this direction, which threatens 
to go to dangerous extremes. It orig 
inated largely in sympathy for the weak, 
and in a desire to raise their condition; but 
it has reached a point where the danger 
from the means advocated begins to over. 
balance the goodness of the end to be at. 
tained. The habit of dependence on gov- 
ernment, however good the motive, tends 
to destroy individual self-reliance and to 
degrade individual character. 

It is commonly thought tbat the labor 
problem lies at the foundation of modern 
socialism. It would be more correct to say 
that modern socialism lies at the basis of 
the so-called Jaber problem. The facts, 
from the laborer’s standpoint, are not par- 
ticularly new. With rare exceptions, there 
has been more destitution, harder work, 
and less independence in the past than 
there is to-day. It will not do to take the 
condition of the United States in the first 
half of the century, or the condition of 
Eogland five hundred years ago, as being 
typical. Taney were but individual instances 
of prosperity amid a mass of destitu- 
tion. Nor are labor organizations so much 
more important now than before Mr. H. W. 
Cherouny’s interesting lectures on The 
Historical Development of the Labor (Ques. 
tion brought out clearly the fact that it is 
the change in general conditions of indus- 
try which bas given American labor organ- 
iza‘ions their importance; and that, apart 
from this change, there is little which is 
new or remarkable in their methods. In 
the conflicts with capital their failures have 
been quite as conspicuous as their suc. 
cesses. The constant mistake of trying to 
push wages to a maximum instead of 
keeping them above a minimum is ac. 
knowledged and deplored by Mr. Cherouny. 
The iuevitable tendency to attempt to 
equalize wages and place obstacles in the 
way of exceptional effort is distinctly un- 
American; so much so that it has pre- 
vented their attainirg the strength in this 
country which they otherwise might have 
had. The weakness of this side of the sys. 
tem is ably exposed by W. M. Grosvenor, 
in apamphlet entitled Z’rades Unions In. 
vestigated in the Light of Common Sense. 

Nowhere is the distinction between the 
Jabor question and its socialistic solution 
more clearly seen than in a little book eon- 
taining a series of statements and essays by 
various writers, collected by W. E Burns, 
of The Age of Steel, and published under 
the general title of The Labor Problem. 
Most of the matter relates to strikes, the 
causes which lead to them, and the various 
means of preventing them, by organization 
or co-operation—a set of questions of the 
most practical character. But theintroduc- 
tory chapter,by Dr. Ely,of Baltimore, takes 
the danzerous ground that all these practical 
discussions will begin to have real import- 
ance Only as we can make them the basis 
for an extension of state activity in these 
directions. This represents the attitude of 
a great many other people on the same sub- 
ject. With them it is not the facts which 
give importance to the theory, but the 
theory which give: importance to the facts. 
It is because of the prevalence of this notion 
the state that the labor problem has as- 
sumed its new interest. 

The land question is of less immediate 
concern in America tian the labor question. 
Its influence has been indirect. It has 
stimulated thought on these subjects; but 
this result has been due to the brilliancy of 
Mr. George’s writings, rather than to the 
intrinsic importance of the land question 
itself. The artisans and mechanics in our 











cities quite generally accept George’s con- 
clusions; but the men who come more di- 
rectly in con‘act with the land, see that its 
value is not such as would form a basis for 
his theories or his proposedreforms. Even 
a@ man with comparatively little power of 
theoretical reasoning, like R. 8. Welty, 
author of a recent book on Rent, Waves 
ard Capital, is able from his own obser- 
vation to correct mistakes of this kind, into 
which abler economists are liable to fall. 
Io England, where the practical aspects of 
the case are different, the dire>t effect of 
Mr. George’s writing has been far greater. 
In America, the only important book of the 
year which strongly shows his influence is 
Congressman Puillips’s work on Labor, 
Land and Law. 

This book is obviously the result of much 
labor and thought; but it is not a success. 
It abounds in mistakes of fact. The author 
tried to use the historical method; but he 
had not the means of judging which of his 
authorities were worth anything, and he 
trusts to all indiscriminately. He accepts 
without question the statements of ‘ Rol- 
lin’3 Ancient History.” He treats the 
mythical] story of the Kings of Rome as 
serious truth. He cites the conduct of 
Jugurtha as an illustration of the workings 
of the Carthaginian aristocracy. These 
mistakes are unimportant, except as show- 
ing utter lack of knowledge of history. 
But what shajl be said of a man who states 
(p. 74) that “the ancient founders of the 
nations of Northern Europe, when they first 
entered Europe, equally divided the land 
for the use of all the people,” or who at- 
tributes the smallness of emigration from 
France solely to the system of cultivation, 
without regard to the effect of later mar- 
riage and slow increase of population? 
What shall we think of his statement that 
the railroads of our country can be built 
for from eight to fifteen thousand dollars 
per mile, when the rails for a single track 
alone have generally cost five thousand 
dollars per mile at the mill? 

lo some respects Mr. Phillips hesitates to 
go as far as Mr. George. He is in doubt 
about the wisd m of making the state 
the universal landlord, because ‘‘ govern- 
ment is not an abstract theory, but an or- 
ganization of men who may closely follow 
or conspire against its principles.” This is 
a little hard to unravel, but probably well- 
meant. In other respects his position is 
not so reassuring. The statement that 
**the function of the majority is to deter- 
mine what is best for all,” made deliberate- 
ly at the opening of an important para- 
graph, offers an apology for unlimited tyr- 
anny. The Spanish Icquisition itself could 
probably have been defended on this prin- 
ciple. And when the author says that *‘ or- 
ganized labor must control labor,” he states 
a principle which not‘merely can be, but 
has repeatedly been, made the means of 
perpetrating such a tyranny, both within 
and without the forms of law. 

The really dangerous parts of Mr. 
Phillips’s book have but an incidental con- 
nection with the land question. As Mr. 
Chas. B. Spahr, in a valuable essay on the 
Taxation of Labor, pertinently says: 
‘*Henry George has forced thinkers to ac- 
cept, not his solution, but his point of 
view.” ‘*There has been a tendency to 
permit the capitalist to demand payment for 
every benefit, direct and indirect, which he 
confers upon the community. Mr. George 
has shown how the tables might be turned, 
and the community demand payment from 
the capitalist class for every benefit, direct 
and indirect, which it confers. Mr. George 
has done much to show that wealth is not 
the creation of the capitalist class, but is im 
part a society product, and that society 
has a right over it.” George makes a mis- 
take in restricting his own conclusions to 
land. Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the English 
Socialist, has clearly enough shown that 
on George’s assumptions, George’s position 
is untenable. The acceptance of Henry 
George’s point of view, or anything like it, 
involves a ‘* Capital Question” wider than 
the land question and newer than the 
labor question. 

Much as Mr. George has done to popular- 
ize this view, he was by no means the first 
to-hold it. It was involved in the position 
ot the German socialists of every shade, and 
was made the corner-stone in the teachings 
of Adolf Wegner. Many of our younger 
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economists show the influence of German 
teaching in this respect. As an example of 
these tendencies, we may cite Prof. H. C. 
Adams’s pamphlet on The Principles that 
Should Control the Interference of the 
State in Industries. The views which un- 
derlie modern socialism are here put in their 
strongest shape, with a moderation which 
makes them all the more insidious. He is 
no advocate of centralization. Itis because 
of the increasing concentration of certain 
lines of industry that he would have gov- 
ernment take hold of them at all; and even 
then be would entrust them as far as possi- 
ble to the local rather than the general gov- 
ernment. There are certain lines of busi- 
ness where the expenses do not increase as 
the product increases; where one concern 
can do the business more economically than 
several; wh:re permanent competition is a 
waste, and is sooner or later supplanted by 
combination and monopoly. Of such a 
monopoly, he claims, society at large should 
realiz2 the benefit. A monopoly will tax 
the community; a public agency can fur- 
nish goods at cost, and thus effect a saving 
to all consumers. Here is an extremely 
weak point in his reasoning. Will not the 
waste under an unrestrained government 
monopoly more than counterbalance any 
renunciation of profits? Wiil not a govern- 
ment monopoly tax the community, rather 
than help it? Experience does not furnish 
a decisive answer, but its general drift is by 
no means in favor of Mr. Adame. This 
much is certain, that ‘* when the state at- 
tempts to tax industry, it is more omnipc- 
tent and less responsible than a private cor- 
poration.” 

Mr. Adams himself does not claim that 
our American governments, as they exist 
te-lay, have proved themselves fit for the 
exercise of these functions. But he does 
claim tbat their unfitness is due to lack of 
power which should attract the best men to 
fill positions in the civil scrvice. There 
may be some truth in what he says; but 
even here experience is by no means decid- 
edly in his favor. Itis hard to find iustances 
of more corrupt civil service than under the 
absolute government of Western Europe in 
the eighteenth century, or of Russia in the 
niaeteenth. 

Looked at from one side only, Mr. 
Adams’s indictment is a powerful one. He 
shows how competition often enables the 
worst instead of the best competitor to set 
the standard of morals; how it must, under 
certain circumstances, end in monopoly of 
a single corporation, and how such corpora- 
tions may corrupt the government, But 
he does not look his 0 wn alternutive square- 
ly in the face. He does not see how state 
interference has lowered the tone of an in- 
dustry oftener and worse than free competi- 
tion. He does not see how frequently a 
government monopoly has been made a 
source of burden instead of profit. He dors 
not see how often the outcome of his pro- 
posals would be simply to substitute a 
monopoly in the hands of a political ring 
for a political ring in the hands of a mono- 
poly. Of the two things, the former is, on 
the whole, the worse. The American free 
Railway administrat‘on costs less and pays 

more,wi'h al its watered stock and corrupt 
speculative management, than the govein- 
ment roads abroad. The loss by mis- 
management is less than by red-tape. 


It is precisely here that the most immedi- 
ate danger lies. Socialism in its prac- 
tical aspect is not a labor question nor a 
land question, but a political question. A 
body of officials is always desirous to ex- 
tend its influence. if they constitute a cor- 
Tupt ring, they are more desirous than ever. 
They are hindered from too rapid increase 
of power, because the people are usually 
jealous of seeing any new authority estab- 
lished and the officials fear to compro- 
mise their popularity. But the modern 
feeling in favor of socialism has given them 
an Opportunity, which they are quick to 
seize, to extend their patronage and their 
popularity both. ‘“‘* Why was not this oint- 
ment sold for three hundred pence and 
given to the poor?’ This he said, not that 
he cared for the poor, but because he was 
a thief, and had the bag, and bare what 
Was put therein.” Any course of sermons 
on socialism which does not contain one 
on this theme is outrageously incomplete. 

The worst of it is, that such power tends 
to go more and more into the hands of the 





General Government, where it can be least 
controlled. It is all very well for Mr. 
Adams to see the solution of the question 
in an extension of the functions of munici- 


| palities; but the great majority of these 


matters run far outside of the jurisdiction 
or control of any single municipalitv. The 
prcblems of systematic taxation, of hours 
of labor, of railrcad regulation, tend to 
assume more and more an inter-state char- 
acter. The author of the essay on the *‘ Tax- 
ation of Labor” admits this point squarely. 
Professor Burgess, of Columbia, in a most 
extraordinary article in the opening number 
of the Political Science Quarterly, boldly pro- 
claims his sympithy with this increasing 


. concentration of powers, and his want of 


belicf in the permanence of that theory of 
Federal Government which has hitherto 
proved cur strength. 

There is, nevertheless, an element of in- 
ternal weakness in office-holders’ socialism 
which i3 closely connected with its exter. 
nsl growth. As long as the bag isin the 
hands of Juda3 Iscariot the political 
econemist may at least console himself by 
thinking that there is no great amount of 
indiscriminate charity. Socialism under 
such auspices is socialism ‘‘ for revenue 
only.” The very men who are intent on 
multiplying their functions as fast as pos- 
sible, by the creation of new laws and of- 
fices, will shrink from using those offices in 
such manner as to give practical effect to 
the law. 

There is nothing which requires greater 
skill than to pass a law which shall have 
the effect that was intended. Itisa long 
step between winning an election and 
agreeing upon a law; it isa still longerstep 
between agreeing upon a law and actually 
enforcing it. Many writers overlook these 
differences. The Hon. Wayne Mac Veagh,in 
a recent address on Law and Democracy, 
shows by careful argument how the ideal 
wiehes of the majority must inevitably 
control tbe elections of the future; but 
he assumes, almost without argument, that 
when they have thus con‘rolled the legisla- 
ture they will have it in their power to 
alter in the law asthey please. This is not 
true. In the first place, a majority with 
one common aim may fail to pass any law, 
because they cannot agree upon detuils. In 
the second place, they may readily pass a 
law so strong as to defeat its own purposes, 
and produce a reaction which sball indefi- 
nitely postpone all progress in that direc- 
tion. Finally, if they avoid both these 
evils, and succeed in passing « really en- 
forceable law, it is by no means certain 
that they can can fiad the necessary force 
to put it into execution. A large part of 
the force which lies behind the authurity 
of the state is due to the fact that it de- 
fends property rights. When it attempts to 
limit them beyond a certain point, its au- 
thority is weakened. Multiplication be- 
comes comparatively casy; the mujority 
findsitse f powerless against the passive rc- 
sistance of the minority. 

In order to shape the law the majority 
must not merely control the legislature; it 
must be so organized as to unite on spe- 
cific measures, so temperate as to pr fer 
moderate ones, and so persistent that each 
man will take his share in the odium of en- 
forcing the law agaiost all resistance. Un- 
til these conditions are reslized, the dreams 
of the socialisis and the fears of the alarm- 
isis are idle speculations; when they are 
realiz d, the majority will, from the posses- 
sion of these very qualities, be propsrty- 
holders themselves. Tais is the real safe- 
guard of our institutions. Even under 4 
democratic government, organization, 
moderation, and persistence count for more 
than mere numbers in controlling the per- 
manent policy of the state. Tnese may not 
be the qualities which secure the largest 
fortunes; but they are the ones which most 
surely keep a man above the level of want. 
As long as this is the case, the control of 
state action, and the ownership of individ- 
ual property can never be wholly dissevered. 
If organization can educate the laborers to 
become property-holders, they will gain 
political power; if it can fit them for the 
use of political power, they will become 
property-holders. If, as Mr. MacVeagh and 
many others assume, the two things could 
be separated, the result would be not social- 
ism but anarchy. Fortunately no such 
permanent separation is possible. The 





only danger is that this truth may require 
a serious conflict to prove it. If that con- 
flict should ever come about, those writers’ 
—of whom too many are to be found in the 
ranks of the ministry—who have encour- 
aged the belief that such a separation is 
possible, will have a heavy share of respon- 
sibility for the result. 


Tegendre's Geometry and Trigonometry, 98 
edited by the late Prof. Charles Davies, is too 
well known a manual to require notice—further 
than to recall the well-known modifications 
of Legendre’s own edition made by Professor 
Davies in introducing each problem with a gen- 
eral statement of its terms. The manual, as 
edited by Professor Davies, had, at bis death, in 
some impertant respects, been surpassed by 
later manuals, and it was found necessary to re- 
vise the whole work, which has been done by 
Professor Von Amringe, of Columbia College, 
than whom no one is better qualified both ss a 
teacher and as a mathematician to do this work. 
It is understood that he has strengthened his 
opinion in the delicate and difficult matter of 
reworking so good a manual as Professor 
Davies's had proved, by consultation with other 
teachers of the first class, As the result, some 
lame spots in the Davies’ manual have been 
strengthened, some of its arrears have been 
brought up, and the whole work has been gone 
through by the reviser in a systematic, 
thorough, and judicious way which once 
more puts it at the front, at least for all 
believers in the superiority of L«gendre’s 
methods. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) The 
Primary number in Appleton’s ‘Standard 
Arithmetics,"” Numbers Illustrated, is an almost 
perfect realization of the title. It isdone on the 
illustrative or pictorial object-lesson privciple 
throughout, and approaches the mind systemati- 
cally through sense-perception, It is a marvel of 
neatness and progressive arrangement, and will 
facilitate matters very much in the first grades 
of primary instruction, The only question is 
about the metbod: whether it reaches at all the 
abstract conceptions and operations of the 
mind, or goes any deeper than sense-perception. 
The manual is prepared by Andrew J. Rickoff 
and E. C. Davis, and published at the price of 
42 cents. On the distinctly opposite princi- 
ple, Messrs. Wentworth and Reed have cor- 
structed their First Sleps in Numbers; a Primary 
Arithmetic. They discard pictorial help and 
object lesson methods, and attack numbers 
directly, beginning with the simplest conceptions, 
but working on into more complex, and landing 
the pupil, in the last stages of the book, in such 
simple cxamples as a primary class may attempt. 
We, who do not belicve that the problems of a 
mathematical training can be evaded or the 
echolar carried through the discipline of mathe- 
matical study in any way but by actually doing 
the plain, unsoftened work involved in mathe- 
matical conceptions and mathematical opera- 
tions, are willing to leave the pictures to those 
who wish their school to be play. For ourselvee, 
the less play and the more work the better- 
(Ginn & Co. 3he.)———Mr. J. Milnor Ccit, 
Ph.D., master of the wel'-known 8t. Paul's 
school, at Concord, N. H., has published a con- 
venient manual ou The Klements of Ohemical 
Arithmetic, with a Short System of Elementary 
Qualitative Analysis. tis intended to supple- 
ment the text-books of descriptive chemistry 
with something that will tell more directly on 
work in the laboratory. It is in two parte, of 
which the first contains a selection, found in 
actual experience to be most useful, among the 
rules and principles of chemical arithmetic, with 
a series of carefu!ly chosen probleme. Part IT. is 
devoted to the exposition of an elementary sys- 
tem of qualitative analysis, andis full enough to 
answer the teacher’s purposes, whether used 
alone or in connection with any good work on 
the subject. The merit of the manual lies in its 
compact brivity, for which purpose it may be 
very useful both to the student and to the 
teacher. It is neatly gotten up with close atien- 
tion to accuracy and usability in practical 
study. (D.C. Heath & Co. 55c.) In its 
general appearance Barnes’ Complete Geography 
in the last edition edited by James Monteith, is 
all that can be desired. It makes a handsome 
large quarto, well manufactured, well printed, 
with numerous maps, large and small, general 
and epecial, and others to exhibit the physical 
conformation, river and mountain system of the 
country or district. The transcontinental phy- 
sical view of North America and that of the 
Mississippi Valley are examples. The numerous 
outline maps are an admirable feature. The text 
has been preparel with great care asto fullness 
of detail), accuracy, arrangement, and the best 
possible typographical exhibition, in all of 
which particulars it can hardly be surpassed. 
As to the pictorial embellishments, we have more 
doubt. They are done as well as they can be, 
artistic, spirited, and full of realistic repre- 
sentation. They go far beyond the simple func- 
tion of the diagram, to explain the text, and 
reach the point of artistic merit, where they may 
be expected to set up # new interest in the 
child mind and witch it away from the plain 

















study of geography into the delighted contem- 
plation of a gallery of pictorial geography. This 
is a serious defect in the geographies now given 
to the public sehools; and this one, which, in 
many respects, is the best of ite class, is the 
greatest sinner of them all. The opportunities 
for pictorial illustration in a sebool geography 
edited on such an expansive conception of the 
limits of d-scriptive geography, are boundless. 
Unless publishers are held in check by the 
teachers the day is not far distant when man- 
uals of this sort will be a small fraction 
geography and a large fraction picture, and 
the boy whose eyes stick closest to bis 
book will wander farthest from the les- 
son. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.60.) 
A convenient Popular Family Atlas of the 
World is published by the Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., bound in boards, for 30 cents per 
copy, in quarto size, with twenty-four full-page 
maps and classified tables of the areas and popu- 
lation of all countries, of the principal cities 
and towns of all countries, and of the production 
of the more important staples of the various 
states of the Union. The maps ere drawn dis- 
tinctly, and are full enough to answer the re- 
quirements of ordinary family use,———The 
series of Swinton’s School Readers is completed 
in the Sixth, or Classicai English Reader, com- 
posed of extracts, long and full enough to be 
characteristic,from twenty authors, ten of whom 
are English, and ten American, Each piece is 
carefully annota‘ed, and the selections are long 
enough to give the classes an opportunity to 
catch a taste of tke author's style and become 
interested in bim. We do not undertake to 
decide between this theory of full collections 
trom a few standard authors and that of brief 
selections from many, on which Hilliard’s 
Readers, for example, are made. Both systems 
have their advocates. We need only observe that 
on bis principle, Swinton’s Classical Reader is 
well made, (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 
We have already called attention to the 
** Student's Edition” of Mary D. Sheldon’s Stud- 
ies in General History as an attempi to give 
teachers a practical introduction to something 
like the Seminaar method of the German Univer- 
sities. It is too advanced for primary instruction, 
and presames more mature babite of study than 
the pupils of most bigh echools have reached. It 
isa system which depends very much for its 
effect on the teacher. In the hands of a good 
teacher no method could be more stimulating. 
In the hands of an incompetent, or even ordi- 
nary teacher, the results would be proportion+ 
ately less, The publishers now issue specially 
for the use of teachers a ‘Teachers’ Manual or 
Edition,” which is designed to guide and assist 
the teacher in his work, and to be an eff- 
cient aid in the practical use of the Student's 
Manual. (Boston: D, C, Heath & Co., 85c,) 
Barnes's series of historical text books con- 
tains two histories of the United States, printed 
with the clear type, impressed on good white 
paper and illustrated with oumercus pictures 
which characterize the school books of this 
house. The most elementary is A Primary 
History of the United States for Intermediate 
Classes, which has a good arrangement of the 
subject watter of the history at ite basis, and is 
developed in a simple, progressive style for in- 
termediate classee. Price, 60 cents, A Brief 
History of the Uniiid States, done on the ssme 
plan, but with more expansion in the treatment, 
As to political and religious differences these 
manuals aro as colorjess as possible. The histo- 
ry is divided into ¢pochr, each of which is 
treated as a unit, provided with a map, a series 
of questions and chropological tables, The first 
edition of this manua! was pleced on the market 
in 1871. Successive editions have enlarged it, The 
latest brings the manual down to the latter 
part of 1885. 











...»The latest volume in the series entitled 
‘The Canterbury Poets,” published by Walter 
Scott, London, England, contains the poems of 
Eric Mackay, under the title of Love Letiers of a 
Violinist and Other Poems. The first edition of 
Mr. Mackay’s ** Love Letters,” we reviewed at 
length at the time of their appearance, speaking 
of the poemin no uncertain terma of praise. 
Many of the ‘ Other Poems” have appeared in 
the columns of Tue InDEPENDENT, including no 
less than nine of the twenty-three lyrics and a 
large number of the sonnets. Of the poems 
published by us, ‘‘ The Waking of the Lark ” at- 
tracted the most favorable notice, and is, per- 
haps, the best of all of Mr. Mackay’s shorter 
pieces. We are sorry that his ‘‘Ode to Gordon,” 
published in Tue InpEePcnpgNT soon after the 
fall of Khartim, is omitted from the present 
volume ; for it was written with a force and 
fervor that entitle it to be considered more than 
simply the poem of an occasion. There is a 
vagueness about many of Mr. Mackay’s 
poems, notably ‘Anteros,” that the reader 
must regret even while enjoying their 
rhythmic form and melodiousnesr. The 
words are pretty, the lines are musical, and 
the detached sentiments are five ; but what, the 
reader asks, is their relation to each other, and 
what do they mean ag a connected whole? This 
charge, it should be stated, cannot be brought 
against the ‘‘Love Letters”; for they are as 
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simple as they are pure. The part of the volume 
that we like least, or, we should say, not at all, 
is the “‘ Introductory Notice.” The volumes of 
“The Canterbury Poets” series include, for the 
most part, the work of poets who are dead and 
gone, and it is quite fitting that such should 
have ‘' Introductery Notices,” giving the life of 
the poet, and rehearsing his claims to immor- 
tality, But it is quite a different thing to pub- 
lish a laudatory notice of a poet who lives and is 
at the threshold of his career. Mr. Mackay 
should not have allowed it in his volume. The 
book contains as a kind of appendix, three Italian 
poems, which, being written in the language of 
his master, may be considered to bear out the 
pupil's title to be called * the English Petrarch.” 
Mr. Mackay's fondness for Italian models may 
account for the number of sonnets—tweuty-six 
—in the volume ; but we would wish that he had 
followed more strictly the proper sonnet con- 
struetion. Only two of the fourteen-line poems 
are justly entitled to be ealled sonnets. The 
volume is very prettily gotten up, and is an 
astonishing bargain at a shilling a copy, cloth 
bound. It is to be hoped that the contents of 
the volume will be accessible some day to the 
American reader. 


..The Christian Literature Company, of 
Buffalo, are pressing on Bishop Coxe'’s American 
edition of The Ante-Nicene Fathers rapidly, and 
have placed Vol. VIL. in the hands of the subscrib- 
ers. Itcontaina the writings ot Lactantius, Ven- 
antius, Asterius, Viclorinus, Dionysius, Apostolic 
Teaching and Constitutions, Homily and Litur~ 
gies. This volume contains an annotated edition 
of the Didaché, which is new matter not 
promised in the prospectus, The forthcoming 
Vol. VIIL. will eonclude the work. It is to contain 
over and above the promised matter, ‘‘a Biblio- 
graphical Synopsis of the Literature, which the 
series demands for illustration.”” This was sug- 
gested by Bishop Coxe and will be prepared by 
Professor Riddle, of Hartford. A fuil and gen- 
eral index to the series bas never been pub- 
lished, thuugh one is ready-made in the posses- 
sion of the Scotch publishers, who propose to 
hand it over to the Christian Literature Co., to 
be issued by them with such additions as are re- 
quired to adapt it to both editions, The execu- 
tien of this proposal would greatly enhance the 
usableness of the series, and would add to it a 
new volume at a cost not to exceed $2.50. Its 
publication depends on the amount of encour- 
agement the publishers receive in the way of 
subscriptions for the new volume, 


+++-It is a thousand pities that Congress is so 
slow in publishing the invaluable reports of the 
Federal Commissions as fast as they are ready 
for the press. We have only just received the 
Heport of the United States Commission of Fish 
and Fisheries for 1883, more than two years after 
date; and this, on a sabject vitally affecting 
the national industries and the food supply. We 
have called attention to the richness and full- 
ness of the previous reports of this Commission, 
and regret that we can give no adequate state- 
ment of their contents. It is evident, however, 
from these reports that a civilized nation has as 
distinct and real control over ths products of the 
sea as of the land, and that by the use of methods 
of regulation, repression, and cultivation pointed 
out in these reports, it will be possible to in- 
creaseat will the food product of the sea, to 
change its character, to introduce new elements 
to prevent the destruction of valuable species, 
and to do this to an extent which will have an 
appreciable effect on the food market and tend 
to make the industries concerned in its supply 
stable and thrifty. 


....We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
from Messrs. H. V. and H. W. Poor of the Intro- 
duction to Loor’s Manual of the Railroads of 
the United States for 1886. It contains a general 
exhibit of the new track laid, total mileage, 
passenger service and earnings, equipments, 
liabilities, assets, dividends, gross*and net earn- 
ings, etc., with a vast amount of work com- 
pressed into variously arganged tabular state- 
ments apd groups, all presenting information on 
vital points with the greatest attainable accura- 
cy. From Frederick E. Seward, editor of 
the Coal Journal, we have The Coal Trade,a 
compendium of valuable information, relative to 
coal, coal production, prices, transportation, etc., 
at home and abroad, with many facts valuable 
for reference, relating to thesubject. This man- 
ual is now in the thirteenth year of its publica- 
tion. 


+..-Edmund Renayne’s Hand-Book of Free. 
Masonry is an old book in the tenth edition, by 
an author who prints himself ‘‘ Late Past Master 
of Keystone Lodge, No. 639, Ohicago, IJ.” We 
know nothing of the subject and nothing of the 
author. We find nothing more alarming or 
flagitious in it than a prodigious amount of 
foolery in all degrees up to that of a past-master. 
The exposure bears the marks of probability, 
and is supported by the indorsement of Thomas 
Lowe, Past Master of three lodges in the State 
of Michigan, and by the author’s record as a 
mason, which is also published in the book. (T. 
B. Arnold; Chicago, Ill. 50¢.) 


+++» We wish to call attention to The Interna- 
tional Record of Charities and Oorrection, a 








monthly journai of the highest class under the 
editorship of Frederick Howard Wines, and 
devoted to intelligence, discussion, notes, briefs, 
reports and communications on all points of the 
public charities and correctional system, whether 
for crime, poverty or insanity, both at home and 
abroad. The number for the current month 
contains valuable sketches cf the ‘French 
Criminal] Statistics,” with numerous other papers 
and contributions bearing on different phases of 
the general subject. 


..The editor of Quiet Hours may be trusted 
to do her work well in making such a selection 
as we find in Sugar and Spice and all That's Nice, 
a collection of young rhymes, jingles, and a few 
prose tales from all sources. The collection is 
not loaded with oppressive moralizing, spiced 
with frights, nor sugared with maudlin. It is 
made with practiced skill, from all sources, new 
and old, and in all healthy keye, and published 
in a well printed, well-manufactured little 
volume, with very attractive illustrations 
(Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 


.... The Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. pub- 
lish, in a neat booklet, the Bowdoin prize essay 
of William F, Dana on The Optimism of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, an interesting, thoughtful, and 
suggestive study of the pessimistic tendencies 
of thought and literature which have been so 
strong in this country, and of Emerson’s optim- 
ism in contrast with it. (Price 50c.) 


..The ninth number of Oscar Fay Adams’s 
Through the Year with the Poets, brings us to 
August, which is ijlustrated on much the 
same representative principle which has con- 
trolled the previous numbers of this pleasing 
compilation. - Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


ee 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr, Horace E, &cupper has finished cor- 
recting the last proofs of bis edition of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems, It will be issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., very speedily. 


..The book of ‘‘Thoughts,” by Father 
Joseph Roux, which has so stirred up the fashion- 
able circles of Baris lately, 1s about to bs issued 
by T. Y. Crowell, of this city. 





..-Mre. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is writing a 
biography of the architect, H. H. Richardson, 
lately decease 1, and desires the loan of any ap- 
propriate correspondence that friends of Mr. 
Richardson will forward her. The book will be a 
subscription volume in handseme binding and 
expensively illustrated—to be sold by subscrip- 
tion. 


.. Under the auspices of the English Society 
of Authors is to be issued a monograph for the 
use of literary people, devoted to experiences in 
the various means and methods of publishing 
books of all sorts and other work. The intent 
of the volume 18 to lay clearly before young wri- 
ters the risks and dangers and advantages of 
bringing out their writings in different fasbions, 
and the precautions to be looked at sharply in 
all contracts, and the like. 


....We have now got well into the middle of 
the dull period for the publishers. Few books, 
even light summer reading, are announced from 
the presses of this city, Boston or Philadelphia, 
whence so overwhelming a rush of literature 
pours forth, nine, or rather ten, months out of 
the twelve. We are toldthat of the making of 
buoks there is no end ; but September brings us 
near to such a consummation, devoutly wished 
by so many reviewers. The autumn lists this 
year are fully as long and varied as those of the 
past three years, to judge from preliminary in- 
formation. One large house in the city in par- 
ticular will publish nearly a third more volumes 
than during any preceding season of a long busi- 
ness career. 


..Mr, Julian Hawthorne has done well to 
speak of George Borrow and his works, and es- 
pecially of the unrivaled ‘‘ Lavengro,” as he 
did a couple of weeks ago in a daily paper. Bor- 
row is neglected. It is very discreditable to 
those who think they know standard fiction not 
to have read and admired that unique and 
gifted author. Mr. Hawthorne calls ‘‘ Lavengro ” 
fitly ‘‘one of the most fascinating and excellent 
books ever written. It 1s a perennial mine of in- 
terest and emotion. I have read it a score of 
times and always with a fresh and heightened af- 
fection. Itisunique. Borrow has never even had 
an echo—and so much the worse for literature, 

. » That picture of the storm and the bloody 
dukkerrippen! and of Lavengro’s struggle with 
the dark horror in the little dingle—and then of 
that tremendous combat with the Fiaming Tin- 
man. A wonderful, an inexhaustible book!” 
Mr. Hawthorne, jou speak gold. There has been 
but one Borrow. Still it must be remembered 
that the field is not a large one that he so 
thoroughly worked. 


.. We are glad to see that Mr. A. L. Bancroft 
has so far recovered from the disastrous fire 
which last April destroyed the publishing house 
of A. L, Bancroft & Oo., in San Francisco, as to 
be able to send outthe fifth volume of his ‘‘Cali- 
fornia.” Nine volumes of stereotype plates, 
together with an entire edition of the first vol- 





ume of “ Oregon,” and a large number of vol- 
umes ready for shipment to subscribers, were 
destroyed in the fire, and the business which was 
founded in the first days of California, and had 
spread through the entire territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, was thrown into confusion. 
By great energy and singular devotion Mr. Ban- 
croft has now gotten into working order that 
part of his business which is concerned in the 
publication of his vast cycle of American bis- 
tories. To do this he has been required to make 
great sacrifices as well as great exertions, which 
the appearance of the fifth volume of his work on 
California leads us to bope are now substantial- 
ly surmounted. We shall follow this brief note 
with an «xtended review of this volume at as 
early a day as possible. 


.. The magazines for September will be wel- 
comed quite as heartily at the seashore and on 
the hilltop as the editors and publishers could 
wish. The Century has bad another odd coin- 
cidence in regard to the article on Liszt, by 
Mr. A. M. Bagby, a pupil of the dead pianist. 
It was prepared (including the fine portrait and 
accompanying illustrations) and in press weeks 
before the musician died, and with no idea that 
he was 80 near to his end. In Harper's the pa- 
per on “Old Salem Sea Captains,” by Colonel 
Higginson, and that on Ferdinand Barbedienne- 
by Thecdore Child, call for special notice. The 
continuation of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s 
* Their Pilgrimage” will be appreciated, particu- 
larly by guests at Long Branch, Saratoga, and 
Like George. Other monthlies received, to which 
it is not possible in this issue to more than refer, 
are The Atlantic, Lippincott’s, The Magazine of 
Art, St. Nicholas, Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
The Portfolio, The Magazine of American His- 
tory. The Catholic World, Macmillan’s, The 
Brooklyn Magazine, etc., ete. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Great Gold Secret, and Other Complete 
Stories by Leading w.iters. (Select Library, if 
6% x4}6, EP. 142, rae. New York: Cassel 
& Co., Limited.. 0 16 
A Wite's Confession and Other ‘Dom; plete ‘Stories 
by Leading Writers. (Select Library.) 6%x- 
4%, pp. 142. Paper. The same,,.,........0..6 015 
Religio Me Motil, By Sir Thomas Browne, M. D. 
it he “Observations” of Sir RKenelm 
Disby- (National Library.) 639x4, pp. ivz. 
PO I acs ch ncccsidessatsnantersuecan 0 lw 
Beleet Grations oe Cicero. patted by J._H. and 
-F. B. nough. Kevised 
pA Tilustrated Edition. with aspecial Vocab- 
wien? prepared oy Professor Greenough. 
pe fy ea pp. xvii, and 1%. Boston: Ginn 








Guntime Howit Grew, What it Does, 
and How it Does It. By Jesse Macy, A.M, 
Professor of History and Political 7 LA in 
Towa College. 7}$x5, pp. xi, 238. Thesame.. 0 88 

A Wickes Girl. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
(Hand Series.) 6%x44, pp. 175. Paper. New 
York arper & Bcother 

Tee Court of France in the "Sixteoonths Century 

1514—1559. By Catherine Charlotie,Lady Jack- 
son. (franaiin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 87. 

I anenis 566 eenacanbstbeoscconsesteinuses 0 25 
Les ation: et Les gm. 
gust, 1886. 18x 

Charles Sioa 


ae xf of the Pacific Stenen of ford America. 
rt Howe Bancrof Vol. XVII. 
California, Vol. V ae 1848, 944x644, pp. 
xv, 784. San Francisco: The History Com- 
i cettieenecccercasancsnaenshcsuntesttitess tevee 
The Great Masters of Bussten Kdserature in the 
Nineteenth Century Dupuy. 
Tranelated by Nathan By akwelt Dole. he 
Prose Writers Gogol, Farpentat, Tolstoi. 
73635, pp. 445. New York: Thomas Y. 
IIs vvveiasesscacriesctacant acess 1% 
An Ancient History, from the Creation to Pe 
Fall of tbe Western Empire in A. D. 476. 
woe a gpa ie of —_—'> By 4 J. B. 
ibert, 8, ° xxvi, 66) 
Baltimore: vote Brothers... te sabebevnneeree 
Princess. By M. G. McClelland, ane “oi 
*Oblivion.” ‘Leisure Hour Series ) 6 


By 297. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Groth’ 100 
exible Cloth pobecessasccasonnenecencsesscseuese 0 60 
La France. Notes d'un Americain, recueillies et 
mises en ordre par A. De Rougemont, 734x5, 
Dp. %,] 177. New York: The Writers Publish- - 
DE CO... cecocccccccccscccccccvcccccccsccesece cocee 0 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G.P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I, THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIBRARY 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 
I1L—RORERT FULTON AND STEAM 





reco 
Travelers in the East,” etc., etc. One large 12mo 
volume protusely iiustrated. 81.75. 


11.—CONSTAN rINOPLE. 
DE AMIois, author ot “ Holjand and Its Feopse, ‘- 

™ Poesy and the a ” “ Morocco: I 'e0- 
we and Places,” e Bosphorus Edition. 
ith thirty-two Teil pas fs iustrations, uti- 
fully ally prions and bound in extra cloth, beveled 


By Epmoxpo 


a m1 remarkable work. . . The authorisa t, 

A ome a popder worker ‘in’ words, a writer of rare 
—N. ¥. Bvening Post. 

UL —AN “INVESTOWS NOTES ON 
AMERICAN RAILRUADS. By Jouw Swany, M.A., 
Oxon. mo, cloth. 81.25. 

IV.—PREJUDICED INQUIRIES. Be- 
ing the Back-woods Lectures for the year 1884. By 
E.J. Morris. 128mo0, cloth. 81.25. 

V.—PALERMO; A Christmas Story. 
By ALIoz DugaND Fieup. New, Cheaper edition, 
l6mo, cloth. 81.26, 

“ A story set in surroundings whose charm ot jove- 
liness is unique, one whore memory, once gained, 
wil wopes be to: sormotten n.”"—Boston Literary World. 

story thri a —* = full of human in. 
serene. Padladele 


VL. IN THE STORY OF THE NATION'S 
SERIES: 


THE STORY OF HUNGARY. By vet. 
A. Vampéry. Large 12mo, fully illustrated. 


of, {emnenre new descriptive Catalogue sent on ap-- 
Pi 





“The Common Branches.” 


The attention of Teachers and School Officers is in- 
vited to our very complete list of publications, com- 
prising not only well-known Standard Iext- Books in 
every branch of stady, but many new and highly 
popular works in the “common branches.” 

Among the latter are: 


READING. 


SWINTON’S SERIES. 


Five books, and a sixth, or Classic English Reade. 
Also, ‘‘Swinton’s Advanced Readers.” Four 
Books. 

SPELLING, 


SWINTON’S WORD BOOKS. 


Spelling and Word Analysis. 
ARITHMETIC. 


FISH SERIES. 
TWO BOOKS. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
SWINTON SERIES. 
TWO, BOOKS. 
GRAMMAR. 
Wells’s Shorter Course. 
ONE BOOK 
HISTORY. 
Swinton’s Condensed U. S. 
ONE BOOK’ 
PENMANSHIP, 

Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Complete and Shorter Course.‘ 
*,.*Descriptive oircular3s, with full information 
about the many poiuts of excellence claimed for 
these fresh and thoroughly prepared books, together 
with suggestions as to how they may be imtroduced 
at merely nominal prices, will be sent by mail on ap- 

plication. 


Representative Standard Books. 


Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s 
History. 
Bryant and Stratton’s Bookekeeping, 
Robinson’s Mathematics. 
Gray’s Botany. 
Diana’s Geologies. 
Guyot’s Geographies. 
Keil’s Grammars. 
Smith’s Philosophy and Hygiene. 
Cooley’s Chemistry and Physics. 


OUR BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Containing more than 300 volumes, will be mailed 
free on application, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 
753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND FOR OATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New VYerk 


‘WHITING’S STANDARD ” WRITING PAPER. 
$100.06 SENT FREE T0 ANY ADDRESS. 




















A One of our84 page Catalogues (with full 
MONTH particulars) containing the names and 
TO ANY | prices of 2,500 leading American and 
Foreign. Newspapers and Magazines. 
ONE From 26 to 60 per cent. cheaper than 
THAT they ¢ can be purchased of News.Jealers. 
—, NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE 
ate $100.00 A MONTH. 
18 , Bend your pone am adivens to Mil- 
er eebe’s Subscription Agency, 
THE TIME | one] Yan, Teeee po ; he Pe r 
atalogue. w all supplies. AME 
COMMENCE. THIS PAPER. 





* ALOGUE 22, of common every-day books and 

pamphlets, from 1to 300 years old, that can sy 

had anywhere (except when_you want tem). ready 
A. 8, CLARK, 34 Park now. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


ee Wiad,” One pacers -84 Ov 


7D NG PEOPLE, *  oooo.2?*?": 
Han PREM i A LOGUE wilt be’ sent by at. 
on Lae | of N' 

HARPER & eaoTuens. FRAWKLIN SQUARE, 4.Y 


BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


= 


tiser who wants to 














A book of 100 pages. The 
best beok for an advertiser 
= ape oy he experi- 

se, It con- 
oy fists = newspapers 
TISING sc: estima the cost 


arta 
BU ¢, wk Spruce St. (Printing House Square),N 


Bouk Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., Bartford. Con. 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of British authors, in half morocco binding, at $1.25 
avolume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Successor to GEO. J. COOMBES, 


Dealers in Rare and Modern Books. 
5 East 17th Street, New York City. 
PAINLESS PREGNANCY AND 


PARTURITION POSSIBLE. 
z Alice B Stockbam, M. D.. i os neble 


neck for ee ict pure 6. Ramp le RECO. Chicago, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








SFIFTEENTH THOUSANDNOW READY. 


OUR COUNTRY, 


Its Possible Future and Present Crisis. 
BY 
JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
With an Introduction by 
Prof. AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D. 


16mo., Paper, 25c. ; Cloth, 50c, 


“ The best book that we know of for pastore and 
others who wish to obtain facts and arguments in 
favor of putting forth the most sctive and earnest 
efforts for the ovannelisation of the United States "— 

terran Banne: 
"hee ht to be circulated b. the | Hrousen a. After 
readin« Our Country you are full of Fou of July 
and Thanksgiving Day sermons. Get the book at 
once." —Lutheran Observer 

“Tt is a remarkable production, It will exert a great 
influence upon the thinking people of this tand. 
Thereis no other volume on the subject that can 
compare with it, It should be circulated thousands 
in every State of the Union. Dr. strong deserves the 
thanks of te people of the United States for produc- 
ing a book of such hay age pees of acta and and 

y atellectual and spiritual power. 
Tew oyee, D.D., Trinity Methodist Epiecopai 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





} Rent, post) sid, on receipt of the price by the pub- 
ish 


nanan & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York, 


Great Masters of 
Russian Literature. 


By Ernest Dupuy, Sketches of the Lifeand Work. 
of Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. With portraits. Trans 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1.25. 





The intense interest now manifested in the writings 
of Russian authors will be quickened and stimulated 
by the appearance of this volume, which gives much 
informatiou concerning the three authors therein 
mentioned. 

The translator has also added an Appendix, which 
will be found of vaiue to those who consult the work. 


For sale by ali Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York, 





J. H. bares, Newspaper Ad’t'ing Agent, 41 Park Row, 
N. Y.. bought out 8. M. Pettengill & Co. April, 1836 


R, CARTER &BRO.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC. 




















PROF. RICE’s iMatchiess' 
lpiane and Organ Attachmect 
}and Syatem ; object /esxons teaching 
SELF TAUGH lall chorae, 15.000 chord variations ; 
Too tunes; 5,009 accompaniments; 
By RICE’s |all notes; ‘thoro’ bass laws, ete. ; 
bject Lessons, 74 —— faster than any teacher; 
ethods in one system. $2 to} 
* Sent on ay 10 ) mnene leapene. l0c. Circulars 
G. Ss. RICE & CO., 
243 State St.. Chicago, Il. 





















EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. A) roneion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Pare je 
School Proverty rented and sold. 
Scboo) and Kindergarten Material, etc 
3. W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO.,7E. lath Street, N. ¥. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The fifty eighth year opens on_ Thursday, Septem- 
r 


h. For circulars apply to W. F. Draper, for ad 
mission to 








Miss PHrILena MOKEEN, Princiral, 
‘ndover, Mass _ 


LEXANDER_ INSTITUTE, Military Soard- 

ing school, at White Plains, N. Y. Boys prepared 
for business or fitted for college. For ~irculars apply 
to the Principal. O. R. WELLIS. A.M., Ph D. 


Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL D, President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Inetructors. 
Address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 








Gannett Institute F° xe OUNG 
Family and Day Pui Pupils, | Full og teac ers and 
lecturers, Th will pt. 29, 


1886, For catal ind clreules a ply to Re GEO Gan- 
NETT, A. M., ous and rowla ap Ad Boston. Maes 


GLENWOOD COLLEGIATE jnememart ete 
Long Branch R.R., Matawan, N. J. larged Faculty 
New Furniture and Apparatu ¥itt - d 
begins Sept. 15th. OREVIN RICE, ‘AM : Princ 


REY a Le eaeairt Tu 


ore aratery School f 
commercial Gonrsee. Diplomas given. 
thorough school ee & easant home ina health. 
th year begins Nept oer Gal gs 

" azins .. . ° ‘or Cata ogues, od 
dress, GEORGE F. MiLLs, Principal. 
HACKE!rTSTOWN. N. J INGTITUTE. Building 
one of the best in the fad Coll age DES pare tory for 
ow fs men. Ladies College. Mu P Flocution, 
ew laboratory for peestisal Chemistry Catalozue 
Rev. G. H TNEY. D.D.. Prest. 
HEMPSTEAD ee 9 
HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND, N 
A thorough English Boarding Scho»l for, ‘Boys. Pri- 
mary, i — late, Higher English and Commercial 
courses, enty-seventh year begins Sep. 
15th. Catalogues senton application. 


HigaLann MILITARY ACADEM ‘ 
Worcester, Mass., begins its Sist year Sept. 22d 
1886, Boys fitted for Business Seents ¢ Schools and 
Colle METCALF, A. M,, Supt. 


HOME AND aiY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0- 
Reopens Sept. 28d, 1886, 
Principals: Miss A. MITTLEBERGER, 
Miss C. F, C. F, BLAKEMORE. 


IVY HALL SEMINARY. 


for Young Ladies, Bridgeton, ar begins 
Sept. Lit Steady increase 6 of p72) -¥ 4. its 
judicious “care, home influences, able ccepe oi of teach- 
ers, and healthy situation. Mild w winters, 38 miles 
south - Phil peaeineis. Special facilities for Musie 

add: HENRY 


and Art. a opuce ress Rey. 
RE EVES. Ph.D. Prine pal. 


LIVINGSTON PARR SEMINARY, “SvPy""°" 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Twenty-eighth year begins fep September 16th, 1886. Ex. 
cellent facilities for Modern Languares, usic and 
Art. Write for circular. Mrs. C. M. Curtis, Prin. 


ADEMOUELLE RUEL, of the late school RUEL 

& BLOWN. will continue her School at No, 26 

East 56th Be, between Madison and Fitth Aves., open- 
ing on the Bith of September. 


ABYLAN 4 BU ITARY AND NAVAL 
OXF A few vacancies 
exist & Chis ro ey Toctituttons Applicants fcr 
admission are requested to mabe immediate applica- 
tion. ou Catalogue addre 
J.C. M. JOHNSTON, Associate Superintendent. 


METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY 


VOCAL "MUSIC. 
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MEIZceR INSTITUTE. Cc ar Pa. A 
Home School of excellent advantages for Young 
Ladies. New and commodious pallding. nealthful lo- 
cation and beautiful grounds. Schoo! opens sept. 
15th, 1886. MISS HARRIET L. DEXTH Prin. 


MILITARY A! ADEMY, Burlivsten, N: J. 
Female Seminary, Haddonfield, N. J. Healtby, beau- 
tiful, Reasonable terms. 

Oun10, Cleveland, 785 and 787 Euclid Avenue. 


Miss Anne Hathaway Brown’s 


BOARDING AND pext fomece. POR GIRLS. 
Opens September 22d, 1 


MISS BLISS’S aes f- 
EsTABLISHED in 1874 1n Rochester, . opevs at 
se — Yonkers,N. Y., Sept. 2% 


r. and Mrs, Kin ‘’s FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mt. Carroll (Tll.) Seminary. See pment 
in INDEPENDENT of August 26th, “ Oreads” 

















Reds ANB PONS ASE 








ear. 
Thorough Ins frumental Mu 
sic, Organ, Violin a Posel ont Tustru- 
ments, o and ,. Fine + yt > 
Literature, Fre a I Lan 
glish Branc ymnastics, etc, nd Bloctrfe Li 
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Religions Sutelligence. 


TURKISH POLICY TOWARD CHRIS- 
TIAN SCHOOLS. 


Ix the year 1856, when the Crimean war was at 

the point of being ended, and it was needful to 
win sympathy for Turkey among the powers of 
Earope, as well as to justify the interference 
against Russia ef the Western powers, a charter 
of liberty was issued by the Sultan. This 
charter, known as the Hatti Hamayoun of 1856, 
guaranteed the enjoyment of various rights to 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, such as the 
right to build churches, to establish schools, and 
to have perfect freedom of religious belief and 
worship. The proclamation of these rights and 
privileges was noted in a formal manner in the 
treaty of peace signed shortly afterward at Paris, 
and was regarded as baving arsumed the charac- 
ter of an international! obligation by this fact. 

Before tbe issue of this charter, the policy of 
the sublime Porte toward Christian schools bad 
been one of indifference, schools being regarded 
asa part of the religious establishment of the 
different sects, and receiving no more and no 
less attention from the government officials than 
any other purely religious institution. In the 
charter, however, the right of Chris‘ians to open 
schools at will was formally promulga‘ed in the 
following words: *‘ Each community is author- 
izad to establish public schools of science, arts, 
and industry ; only the mode of instruction and 
the choice of teachers in this kind of schools 
shall be placed under the inspection and control 
of a mixed council of public instruction, of 
which the members shall be appointed by us.” 
(Hatti Humayou., Art. XV.) From this time 
on, Ohristians were allowed to have schools at 
will and without inter’erence in any place where 
they choseto open them. No distinction was 
made in this liberty between natives and 
foreigners, as indeed there could not well be, 
since foreigners, under the law of exterritorial- 
ity, were allowed to pursue, within their owao 
domicile, any avocation permitted under the 
laws of the several lands tu which they might 
belong. Under these usages, numbers of schools 
were opened by Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missionaries in all parts of Turkey. Tue G>vern- 
ment not only did not hinder, but gave official 
support to such schools, by allowing them to 
import, free of duty, whatever was really needed 
for the schools or their teachers. 

In May, 1867, when the Cretan rebellion made 
European sympathy again desirable to Turkey, 
the sublime Porte issaed a circular designed to 
show that the Christians of the Ewpire were then 
in the enjoyment of all the liberties promised in 
the HattiHumsyoun. Iu reference to education 
among Christians this circular said: “10th, Io 
regard to achoola created and directed by the 
communities the most absolute liberty ia left to 
them by the Imperial Government, which never 
intervenes except in order to prevent, in case of 
necessity, the direction of these sciools being 
confided to persons whose principles are noto- 
riously hostile to the Imperial Govcroment, or 
coutrary to public order,” 

Two years after this pleasing exbibit of the 
freedom allowed to Christiansin Turkey, the 
Porte (in 1869) issued a law regulating eduea- 
tion, providing for the establishment by the 
Government of schools of all grades in every part 
ofthe Empire, s2parate Government schools 
being decreed for Christians and for Moslems, 
The schools of the various sects and of foreign- 
ers were classed as private schools, and of them 
the law has the following provisions: ‘ Privats 
schools—Permission is given for the opening of 
these schools, first, if the teachers have a certifi- 
cate from the Ministry of Public Instruction, or, 
in the Provinces, from the local Board of Educa- 
tion, and, second, if the course of study and the 
text-books have been approved by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction or the Board of Edu:ation 
80 that nothing morally or politically bad be 
taught in these schools. Permission is given in 
Constantinople, from the Ministry of Pablic In- 
struction, and in the Provinces, from the 
Governor-General and ths Board of Education, 
Schools in which these conditions are not ob- 
served shall be prohibited and closed up.” 

The law then goes on to make provision for 
Boards of Education in all the provinces, com- 
posed of Christians and Moslems, whos; duties 
shal) be to watch over the interests of education, 
and to examine and to give certifi:ates to teach- 
ers, etc., etc, 

This law was cootrary to both the letter and 
the spirit of the Hatti Humayoun, in that it as 
sumes for the Government the right to decide 
whether the Christians shall bave their ** private 
schools” or not, while the Hatti Humayoun dis- 
tinctly grants the right of opening schools at 
will, only reserving for the Government the 
right to control the choice of teachers and course 
of study. But since no attempt was made to 
enforce the law, it attracted small attention, 

We now come to the effects of this law on the 
Christian schools of Turkey at the present time, 
in which connection the importance of these 

somewhat prolix preliminaries will be seen. 

The mixed boards of education in the prov- 
inces' and at the capital were soon constiiuted ; 


but, with the disastrous result of the Russian 
War of 1877—78, and the consequent rusb of 
displaced Turkish officials to be provided with 
offices, first the salaries of the Christian mem- 
bers of those boards, and then the members 
themselves were cut off, and their places filled 
with the needy Moslems. There is now hardly 
one of these buards in the Empire which has a 
Christian among its members. 

Since 1880, the Government has paid great at- 
tention to the law of public education, which 
had remained a dead letter up to that time, so 
far as most of its provisions are concerned 
It bas enforced upon its Christian subjects the 
tax for the support of public schools, and it has 
opened a great number of primary and high 
schools for Moslems in all parts of the Empire. 
But it has not opened a single school for Chris- 
tians as provided by the law, so that the funds 
raised from the Coristians by taxation go to the 
support of the Moslem schools of the Empire. 
If a Christian wishes to send his children to one 
cf the Government primary schools, he finds 
that the course of study consists mainly of the 
Koran and the biography of Mohammed; or, in 
case of a high school, he finds in addition to 
these some el tary sci aod a little bis- 
tory, carefully emasculated to avoid any im- 
pression on the mind of the pupil that there is 
or can be any country in the world so glorious 
or so peaceful and generaliy happy as the Em- 
pire of Turkey. He finds also that bis children 
must give up the study of their own native lan_ 
guage, and must be conteut to study Turkish 
and Arabic. If, with these drawbacks, he still 
wishes to profit by the schools which are sup- 
ported by his taxes, he finds that, except in two 
or three of the largest cities, no Christian will be 
allowed to study in «a Moslem primary or high 
school, because the Mosiems feel that it is wrong 
for infidels to read sv holy a work as the Koran, 
which is the chief text book in these schools. 

If the Christian father concludes that i+ is 
useless to try to get return from the tax which 
he pays for education, and undertakes to get a 
primary school started in his village for the 
Christian children, he is met at once with the 
law. It is unlawful to open a school without a 
permit from the mixed board of education at 
the chief city of the province. The man makes 
application for a permit. It must go to the 
Governor-General through the regular official 
channel, first to the Mudir, then to the Kaima- 
kam, next to the Mutexsarif, and, finally, to the 
august presence of the Vali, or Governor-General. 
The Vali then sends the application back to the 
village, with an orler to the various officials to 
say What they think on the subject. One man 
who does not hike Christian schools muy say iu 
an indorsement: ** There are objections to this 
school,” and that finishes the business. But, 
supposing that the indorsements are all favora- 
ble, and that the documents at Jength reach the 
Governor-General again, our Chrishan villager 
is then told that there is no board of education 
in the province authorized to grant such per- 
mits, aud that be mast have his application rent 
on through the Minister of the Interior to the 
Minister of Public Instiucnon at Constantino- 
ple. This is commonly enough to cure the vil- 
ager of ail desire to open a school for his chil- 
dren. But if he is foolish enough to prees the 
matter by going to Constantinople, he there 
finds that the Minister of Public Instruction is 
not authorized 1o grant his request, and that 
the matter must wait for the time when the 
Grand Viziar can have leisure to consider so 
weighty a question, and can issue a firman in 
the name of the Sultan, authorizing this village 
school, 

When we remember that, for the reasons stated 
above, Christians in Turkey are debarred at- 
tendance at the Government echools of all the 
lower grader, and are therefore dependent on 
private schools, which they cannot open except 
by overcoming difficulties so great as these, it 
will be seen that it is not unfair to style the ed- 
ucation law of Turkey, as now administered, a 
law for the prevention of the education of 
Christians, 

There remain the Christian schools previously 
established, Under the laws of Turkey, a new 
law or regulation like the school law 1s not 
retroactive. Until the year 1880 the Govern- 
ment admitted that old schools were not affected 
by the new law. But since that time it has been 
closing schools of Christians with great freedom, 
on the ground that they have no permits, or that 
their teachers are not certificated. Within a 
year or two it has closed, on this grouad, thirty- 
four schools in Syria, and several in other parts 
of the Turkish Empire for this reason, Many 
others are under orders to provide the required 
permits on pain of closure. The most of these 
schools are those established by American mis- 
sionarier, and built up at large expense during 
many years. They are nearly all of the grade of 
primary or intermediate schools, those seem- 
ingly being the schools most to be dreaded in a 
community. The attempt is of.en made to 
obtain the required permit, but the effort has to 
be carried through the Circum]>cution Office at 
Constentinople ; for no Boards have been estab- 
lished, as required under the lew, to give per- 
mits in the provinces for schools. It is the same 








with the attempt of teachers to obtain permits to 





teach, They find no Board to examine them, 
boards consisting of Christians and Moslems not 
existing, as required under the law, and the 
grave old Moslems who compose the local 
boards being entirely unwilling to judge what 
qualifications fit a Christian to teach, since they 
themselves are often yet in doubt as to whether 
it may not be blasphemy to say that the earth 
moves around the sun when all Moslem reli- 
gious literature says that (he sun moves around 
the earth. Under these circumatances the local 
boards shrug their shoulders and refer the 
would-be teachers to Constantinople for their 
certificates. But it is monstrous to suppoee that 
a teacher of a village school, in some remote 
corner of the Empire, can find money or time to 
go to Constantinople for a permit to teach *‘the 
three R’s,” and so the demand of the Goverament 
for the certificate, if persisted in, results in the 
closing of the school. 

The education law, in the aspect of its effect on 
the older schools of Curistiane, may be regarded 
as a law for the extinction of Christian educa- 
tion. Happily it is enforced only by fits and 
starts, as the officials chance to find energy 
cnough to do the work expected of tuem. 


_>- 





Tue following memorial in favor of the re- 
union of Christendum is printed by the Ciurch- 
man, and clergymen of the Episcopal Church 
who approve it are axked to send their signatures 
to the editor of the Churchman : 


“We, the undersigned, Church clergymen, do 
hereby respectfally present our petition to the 
Genera] Conventicn, requesting that bodg to take 
such action as it may, in its wisdom, deem ex- 
pedient to fuitner the organic unity ot Christians in 
this land, thus hastening the fulfillment of the 
prayer of our blessed Lord that his follower. ‘all 
may be one’ (St. John xvil, 21). 

“We believe that the spirit of God is preparing 
for such action iu the following ways: 

“1, In this new land the divisions among Chms- 
tian people of various names have not crystallized 
into the hardness found in older nations, who might, 
however, ia time be affected by action here. 

“2. The desire for unity is growing stronger 
among ‘those who profess and call themselves 
Christians.’ Those outside of our pale show a lively 
interest in the work of the Cauurch, as was evinced 
in the late Missions in New York. On the other 
hand, Churchmen are more ready to acknowledge 
the vast amount of truth which otner Christian 
bodies hold in common with them, as is forcibly 
shown by the strong declaration which the Bishop 
of Lincoln has Jately made on that subject. 

“3. The vanishing of party lines within the 
Chureh, and the readiness of Churchmen humbly to 
welcome ne W light In dealing with their Christian 
brethren without. 

“4. Tne tendency in the religious world to depre- 
cate farther schisms. 

“6. The seeking for historic truth by those who 
are looking toward the anciont Church for yuid- 
ance, 

“6, The growing desire for liturgic worship, and 
the keeping of the days of the Christian year py 
those formerly unaccustomed to them, and a practi- 
cal accommodation Of a sort of episcopacy to their 
needs by the various bodies, who thus acknowledge 
a felt want. 

“7, A discontent with the long and metaphysical 
forms of the confessious now in use among some 
religious bodies, and a wish to return totne simple 
and Scriptural statements of the creeds of the primi- 
tive Church. 

“8. The action on this subject by the Canadian 
Church, and by several dioceses witnin the United 
States. 

“9. The response by the practica; common sense 
of to-day to the forgotten voices of the past. 

* 10, The evident welcome given by the Christian 
consciousness of the present to the practical move- 
ment toward unity, as seen in the recent meetings 
at Hartford and Cleveland,” 


... The next Baptist Congress will be held in 
Baltimore, beginning Tuesday, Nov. 16th, and 
closing on the following Thursday. The pro- 
gram provides for papers and speeches on seven 
topics. Pres. G. D. B. Pepper is to write on 
“Inspiration of the Scriptares,” Prof. W. H. 
Whiteitt on “ Faith Cures,” Prof. Noah K 
Davis on “ Religious Instruction in State Edu- 
cation,” Dr. J. F. Elder and others on ‘ Sab- 
bath Observance,” Dr. E. B. Hulbert and others 
on “The Future Life,” and Principal MacVicar 
on “Popular Indifference to Religion.” The 
* Labor Question” is also on the program, but 
the writer bas not yet been secured. The ques- 
tion of ** Sabbath Observance ” will be considered 
under three divisions: ** Scriptural Grounds,” 
“ Utilitarian Grounds,” and *'How Best S«- 
cured”; and under “The Fuure Life,” 
“Endless Punishment,” ‘‘Conditional Im 
mertality” and ‘Future Probation” are to 
be discussed. Professor Johnson, of Crozer 
Theological Seminary,takes the last, the Rev. W. 
H. Robinson the second, and Dr. Hulbert the 
first, topic under ‘‘ Future Life,” as we have 
already stated. 


...-A dispatch from Paris of August 27th 
says the recall of the French Ambassador at the 
Vatican is regarded as the first step toward the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church in France, which, it is thought, will 
follow the Pope’s refusal to recede from the po- 
sition he has taken in relation to China. It is 
stated that Premier de Freysinet is considéring 
the advisability of repealing the Concordat. 





Missions 


THE RIOT IN WEST CHINA. 
BY GEORGE B. OREWS, M. D. 


Tue riot which began here July Ist, and is 
yet spreading through the province is doubtless 
the outcome of hatred of the Roman Catholics 
and foreigners. According to a proclamation 
issued by the high+st official of the district, the 
riot was precipitated by English and American 
missionaries building foreign houses in prom- 
inent localities inthe country. This may be 
true; but the true cause of the riot was an old 
and deep hatred sgainst the Roman Catholics, 
augmented by the rather progressive policy of 
Protestant missionaries. The rioters gave 
warning, June 28th, by placards, that they 
would destroy the American huuses above the 
city on July 2d, 

The first demoastration made was the forcible 
entrance of Mr. Copp’s premises, which are near 
the new American property. About tweniy 
men rushed in and begao to plunder, When 
Mrs. Copp remonstrated, one drew a large knife 
and motioned her to standaside. This occurred 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon. Soon afur 
this a few stones were thrown against the China 
Inland Mission premises in the city ; but this was 
stopped by police. 

At three o’clock p. m. the riot began in earnest 
by a generu! rush on the C,1.M. premises. The 
attack was led by military students, and the 
house was literally pujled to pieces over the 
heads of the missionaries, one of whom was sick 
in bed. Most of the property was destroyed 
on the spot. When they had thoroughly wrecked 
this place, the mob made arush for the fine 
Catholic Cathedraland other important places 
of worship belonging to the Catholics; and at 
the same time a party attacked Mr. Bourne’s 
reridence. (Mr. B. isthe British Resident here.) 
This gentleman endeavored to evade the mob 
and reach the Catholic premises; but his chair 
was carried right into the midst of the rioters. 
His chair was recognized, and soon dashed to 
picces with stones, The officials, hearing of his 
danger, came at once to his aid; but they were 
powerless to keep away the angry mob. They, 
as well as Mr. B.,were struck to the ground with 
stones. Finally, Mr. B.’s teacher covered him up 
with Chinese clothes, and he was carried out of 
further danger under guise of a wounded rioter. 
The buildings on the Catholic’s premises were 
large and elegant, and heid the mob uatil about 
six o'clock, when they made for the American 
M thodist Episcopal Mission property, bat a short 
distance away. This was soon looted and 
broken down. The missionaries in most cases 
called chairs and fl:d tothe yamen, Chairs were 
brought to the M. E. Mission by ‘local consta- 
bles just as the mob was about to attack it. 

Missionaries were secreted in different parts 
of the city,and during the night were all brought 
tothe district magistrate’s yamen, Mr. Bourne 
and the Romanuist pries s being taken to the Tao 
Tai’s yamen. Aboat sevea o’clock the Catholic 
buildings were fired and entirely consumed. 

The following day a general raid was made on 
native Catholics of wealth and influence, break- 
ing up and looting their premises. Oae of these | 
Lo Paoz, anticipating the attack, had bired meu 
to help him defend his home. The mob was de- 
termined to force the entrance and kill Mr. Lo, 
and secure large booty of silver which was known 
to be in his possession. He succeeded in keep- 
ing out the mob, killing about twenty of their 
number. Finally city troops were called oat and 
order was partially restored. 


Probable losses are about as follows: Roman 
Catholics, $160,000 ; American Mission, $40,000 ; 
English Mission, about $15,000. Immense losses 
have been sustuined by native Catholics all 
overtoe country. All Americans are expecting 
to retura to some port on the lower river, as are 
ali the English but one. The officials, in calling 
for estimates of losses, excepted real estate, de- 
manding that the country property be given up 
and other sites taken in exchange. 

A revolution and general uprising is feared, 
and troops are arriving. 

CHUNGKING, CHINA, July 7th, 1886, 





Lerrers from English Baptist mivsionaries 
report a very dry season in the Congo Country, 
and the consequent failure of a staple crop, the 
peanuts. The calamity has been attributed to 
the white man, and many acts of violence have 
been commi'ted in consequence. The drought 
has been followed by disastrous floods. The mis- 
sionaries also report acase unparalleled up to the 
present. The Loango mail-carrier bas been mur- 
dered, and his gun and mail-bag, containing 
thirty letters, stolen. Tbe missionaries bave 
had returned to them the gun and some torn let- 
ters, and an cffer made of the payment of two 
men as blood money. ‘The Congo Free State has 
taken the matter up. 


....-The English Baptist Missionary Society 
bas entered upon new territory in India. It has 
placed two missionaries at Madarapore, a town 
situated between Backergunge and Furreedpore, 
and at the junction of the rivers Kumar and 
Arial Khan. The location 1s somewhat out of the 
region of European civilization. ‘There are no 
railways, government roads, telegraphs, oF 
steamboate, and no white officials. The religious 
interest 1s encouraging in the towa itself and in 
the populous district of which 1t is the center. 
On a market day more religious books were sold 
there than at an annual mela elsewhere. 
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The Funday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 12TH. 


THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Joun xvi, 
5—20. 





Nores.—** Now I go.”—Because his mission 
was nearly ended. ‘None of you asketh 
me.”—But Peter and Thomas had both agked it 
alittle before. They now ask it no more; they 
understand it now, and their hearts are filled 
with sorrow. * Because I have spoken these 
things.” —Because I have plainly told you that 
I must depart. Their first attitude was in- 
eredulity, their present is sorrow,———‘“* Never- 
theless.” —Having mastered their incredulity as 
tc his coming death, he now proceeds to master 
their gref.———‘ It is expedient.” —There was 
somethirg even better than Christ’s presence to 
be hoped for.———** The Com forter.”—This 
translation of the Greek word Paraclde is very 
inadequate. It means also Advocate, or Helper. 
The duties of an advocate were larger than those 
ofa lawyer with us. He had not only to make 
speeches in favor Of a client, but often the client 
bad to speak for bimself, when the advocate 
would supply him with suggestions and argu- 
ments, or would write the speech for him which 
he would read or repeat from memory. 
Such services the Holy Spirit should render 
to the disciples———"I will send him.”— 
Here Christ represents himself as superior, 
in office, to the Holy Spirit, just as 
he represents the Father as superior in office to 
himself———“ He . . . will convict the world.” 
—Not “ reprove the world.”’ He, in your behalf, 
will show that you are right and the world 
wrong, 80 as to produce its conviction.——— 
** Of sin because they believe not on me.”—Show- 
ing that Christ was the Teacher of the truth, 
and that not to receive Christ’s truth was sin. 
“Of righteousness because I go unto my 
Father.” —Otf what rignteousness is, as seen in 
the chiracter of the ascended Christ. “Of 
judgment, because the Prince of this world has 
been judged,” —Christ had judged Satan and sin, 
and condemned them. He said he saw Satan 
cast down as lightning from Heaven. The new 
dispensation of the Spirit would show how sin 
was condemned in Christ. —** Ye cannot bear 
them now.” — It is remarkable how Christ’s death 
and resurrection changed their views. ‘**He 
shall take of mine.”—The spiritual truths of 
God. ‘Again alittle while and ye shall see 
me.”—This is to be explained by verse 20, seq., 
where Jesus refers to his appearing to them af- 
ter bis resurrection, and w the joy in which 
they should ever after live, awaiting the final 
victory.——— ‘*‘ The world shall rijoice.”—In the 
crucifixion of Christ.———* Your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy.” —This was fuifiiled when they 
saw that he had gained the victory over death. 

Instruction.—It was not best for Christ to re- 
main on the earth. If he did he could not finish 
his atoning work through his death. Also, his 
reign on earth would seem to be localized. He 
would be less present with his people everywhere. 
Further, the reign of the Spirit was better for 
his disciples. 

(t the presence of Christ with his disciples on 
earth is something to be desired, the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit is even more so. We are not 
to bemoan the absence of Christ from the earth 
8v lovg as we have the Holy Spirit with us. That 
is something better. 

Ths Holy Spirit fills for us every possible 
office of a present Chiist. He is Chrisv’s Spiric 
sent to take his place and do bis office. He is 
comforter, advocate, teacher. It is Christ that 
died, and in Christ’s atonement we must trust; 
but it is the Spirit that takes the things of Corist, 
even the atonement, and brings it to our hearts. 
He guides us and influences us, 

There is a great deal of truth that Christ 
could not tell his disciplee, They were not 
ready for it. Christ said: “Ye cannot hear it 

now.” £0 be waited till the Spirit should come 
and find ‘hem ready and tell them, They had 
to adjust th«mselves to new conditions, as to 


Chrirt’s death, before they could understand 


thingé. Trath ard duty bave to be developed b 
circumstancer. Que of ibese truths ehidn wher 
had to wait for the Spirit to teach them was that 
the Gospel was for the heathen. 
It the Spirit continues with the Church, we 
oe expect that it will bring more truth to light. 
nour Own day we huve seen the Spirit bring 
a to our knowledge. Une was in the 
sp oy of the principles of Christianity to 
abaticaee, another is their application to total 
! the Spirit is in his Church we ma. i 
y trust his 
paren pe Pera as the Church 1s earnestly 
aidance, 1t will be gui 
mn wiedae of the truth, eae 
Ut no new idea is to be trusted as comir 
from the Spirit unless it rests on Cr rist's teach 
Ing. it must Slorify Chrirt, ‘He shall take of 
— 3 “* He shall glorify me,” says our Lord, 
an @ Cnurch and the world are io uster antag- 
. m. When the Caourch mourns the world 
Feloices. It was so when Christ was crucified. 
14 80 Dow. The world, taat 18 the world as 
———- by Satan, rejoices in every success of 
oul nape iy oppression and sin. The Church 
—- over it. Thetwo have nothing in com- 
The Charob’s griefs and def 
eate are but tem- 
en’, a first one lasted trom Friday after- 
Je, 1 Sunday morning. They may last a 
month, a year, a generation ; but they are short, 


~ Mg is sure, and joy cometh in the 























Rews of the Week. 


FOREIGN. 


Buta@apia has been the center of interest dur- 
ing the week. The developments confirm the 
truth of the surmise that the rising was not the 
result of Bulgarian discontent, but of the efforts 
of a few persons in the interest of Russia. In 
fact there was no rising of the people. The plot 
was cunningly laid, and was carried out by the 
aid of a few soldiers, and Prince Alexander was 
hurried away from the cspital to the Russian 
border. For some days it was not certainly 
known whither he had been taken, nor whether 
he was a prisoner or was at liberty. He was 
treated with indignity on Russian soil, but was 
allowed to find his way into Germany, whence 
he has been recalled to Bulgaria, both the peo- 
ple and the army clamoring for his return. He 
arrived at Bucharest on the morning of August 
29tb, with bis brothers, Francis and Louis. He 
was welcomed at the railway station by Prime 
Munister Bratiano and other members of the 
Cabinet, Sir William A. White, British Minister 
to Rumania, and a Bulgarian deputation. The 
deputation presented an address asanring the 
Prince of the devotion of the people and army of 
Bulgaria. Prince Alexander was visibly moved, 
and replied graciously. After holding an inter- 
view with Premier Bratiano and Sir Wiliam 
White, Prince Alexander started for Guirgevo, 
to Rustchuk and Lom-Palanka, where he was 
received with great demonstrations of rejoicing. 
and proceeded. The provisional government set 
up by the conspirator’, with Karavelotf at the 
head, was quickly overthrown, and M. Stam- 
buloff organized another provisional govern- 
ment in the interests of Prince Alexander. 
Russia offered no opposition to this movement, 
and even claims the credit of restoring, not 
Prince Alexander, but the government of Stam- 
buloff, and intimates her desire to support the 
peoplein a demand for autonomous goverament, 
The London papers say Prince Ak xander will 
pursue an unequivocal anti-Russian policy, and 
will adopt a severe law banishing Russiacs from 
Bulgaria. Russian money will not be accepted 
in Government offices in Bulgaria, and even the 
soldier’s uniform, which is now similar to the 
Russian uniform, will be changed. Prince Al- 
exander, on reaching Rustchuk, was welcomed 
by ail the dignitaries and all the consuls, includ- 
ing the Russian representatives. In reply to M. 
Stambuloff, who restored to him the reins of 
power, Prince Alexander said that he had confi- 
dence in hia people, and was prepared to sacri- 
fice his life for their happiness. A circular 
purporting to come from M. De Giers, 
Russian Prime Minister, was published. 
‘* The Bulgarians who favored the deposition of 
Prince Alexander,” said the circular, ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly followeitheir natural feelings, thereby re- 
moving the obstacles which disturbed the close 
union of the Bulgarians (liberated by heavy and 
unselfish sacrifices) and their kindred, the Rus- 
sian people. From the moment whcn with gen- 
uine astonishment we learned how the deposi- 
tion was misunderstood, we instructed our 
agents in Bulgaria to exert their influence to 
secure a reversal of what had happened, and not 
leave a trace of suspicion that Russia’s action 
had apy influence in the affair. The Bulgarians 
by their attitude in the deposition manifested 
the greatness of their sympathy with their lib- 
erator ; but by following our will in overthiow- 
ing the Provincial Government, and recalling 
Prince Alexander, they had proved their deep 
devotion to Russia and have made the tie be_ 
tween Russia and Bulgaria indissoluble.” The 
authenticity of the circular is denied. 
The Bulgarian Cabinet has been re- 
modeled, and is now strongly anti-Russian. M, 
Nachevice, the Foreign Minister, was the leading 
spirit in the movement to counteract the Zankoff 
plot by which Prince Alexander was forced to 
abdicate. {t is rumored that King Milan, of 
Servia has expressed a desire to renew diplomatic 
and amicable relations with Balgaria. The father 
of Prince Alexander, in an interview, said that 
Alexander, having accepted the Bulgarian miszior, 
was bound to carry it out to the end. His honor 
as a soldier, and his German name sufficed to 
guarantee this. Moreover, it was in.parative 
that he should reach Sofia b: fore the arrival of 
Prince Dolgoruki, who keft St. Petersburg on 
Sunday morning. He believed that Lord BSalis- 
bury would prove Alexander’s friend. 





..-.Mr. Gladstone has published a pamphlet 
on the Irish question which is attracting great 
attention. ‘“ Theeffect,” says the special corre- 
spondent of the Tribune, ‘* must be ultimately 
to dispose of the Irish question or to dispose of 
Mr. Gladstone. 1t is an appeal from and to the 
constituencies. Nothing that ever came from 
his pen shows more apimation, ingenuity, youth- 
ful energy, and hopefulness than this last pam- 
phiet. It pledges his whole future to Home 
Rule. Whatever happens, never can Mr. Glad- 
stone desert the cause, his advocacy of which he 
now declares was not the result of sudden con- 
viction, but the result of the steady and continu- 
ous growth of his own mind.” Mr. Gladstone 


hitherto regarded as twins, must henceforth be 
separated. The postscript to the pamphlet is a 
severe arraignment of the Tory policy. It is as 
follows : 

“Since these pages were written the principal in- 
tentions of the Ministers in respect to Ireland have 
been announced. The statesmen who, in January, 
deemed coercive measures an absolute necessity, do 
not now propose them, although agrarian crime has 
rather increased, and Ireland has been perturbei 
(80 they said) by the proposal of Home Rule. This is 
& heavy blow to coercion and a marked sign of pro- 
gress, I am concerned to say that on no other head 
do the announcements supply any cause for con- 
gratulation : 

“1. Large Irish subjects, ripe for treatment, are to 
be referred to commissioners of inquiry. This is a 
policy (while social order is in question) of almost 
indefinite delay. 

“2. Moreover, while a commission is to inquire 
whether the rates of Judicial rents are or are not 
such as can be paid, the aid of the law for levying 
the present rents in November has been specially 
and emphatically promised. ‘Lhisisa marked dis- 
couragement to remissions of rent, and a powerful 
stimulus to evictions, 

“3, A project has been sketched of imposing upon 
the statethe payments of all moneys required to 
meet the difference between these actual rents and 
what the land can fairly bear. This project isin 
principle radically bad, and it would be an act of 
rapine on the treasury of the country. 

“4. Whereas, the greatest evil of [reland is that 
its magisterial and administrative systems are felt 
to be other than Irish, no proposal is made for the 
reconstruction of what is known as the Dublin 
Castle government. 

5, It is proposed to spend large sums of public 
money on public works of all kinds for the material 
development of Ireland under English authority 
and Dublin Castile administration, This plan is in 
the highest degree wasteful. It is unjust to the 
British taxpayer, and it is an obvious attempt to 
divert the Irish nation by pecuniary inducement 
from its honorable aim of national self-zovernment 
and will, as such, be resented, 

6. The limitation of local government in Ireland 
to what may at this moment be desired for Great 
Britain, is just to none of our nationalities, rests 
upon no recognized principle, and is especially an 
unjust limitation of the Irish national desire, In 
my opinion such a policy of dealing with the Irisn 
question ought not to be, and cannot be adopted.” _ 


...-President Diaz, of Mexico, has recently 
issued an order to the various states of Mexico, 
requesting that in case of the arrest of any for- 
eigner immediate notification be made to the 
central government, and that the greatest care 
be exerted that all 1s done in stricte st conformi- 
ty to the laws. 


...-Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the reply to 
the Royal speech, after a long discussion, was 
jost bya decisive vote, the Liberal Unionists 
voting with the Tories. 


...-A disastrous earthquake has visited the 
Morea, Greece. Over six hundred lives are said 
to have beer lost, Six towns were entirely, and 
many others partly, destroyed. 

...- The total eclipse of the sun on Sunday was 
to have been photographed by W. H. Pickering, 
at Grenadines, West Indier. 


DOMESTIC, 


....-Laflin & Rand’s powder magazine, near 
Brighton Park, Chicago, was struck by lightning 
Suuday morning, and exploded with « loud re- 
port, heard all over the city. The shock of the 
explosion was terrible, and: was felt ten miles 
away. Windows were broken in all parts of the 
city. The magazine was blown to atoms. There 
wasa large quantity of dynamite stored there, 
and this caused the explosion to take a down- 
ward direction, making a bole twenty feet dcep 
apd one hundred feet long. Not a vestige of 
the building remained. Pieces of stone were 
carried a mile or more in all directions. Eight 
smaller magazines near by exploded, containing 
about 200,000 pounds of powder. Several men 
were killed. 


....The drivers and conductors on the Broad- 
way and Belt Line Railroads, in this city, struck 
last week and some rioting was indulged in. No 
cers on these lines were run for three or four 
days. Finally, the strikers went back to work, 
having gained, it is said, no advantage by the 
strike. All the new men have been dismissed. 


...»The schooner *‘A, R, Crittenden,” Captain 
Graham, trom North Bay tor Gloucester, witn 
430 barrels of mackere), has been seized at Port 
Mulgrave, N. 8., for violating the customs lawe, 
in landing a man on her first trip and taking 
him back on her second. 


....Governor Hill has removed Superintend- 
ent of Public Works Squire, andthe Mayor has 
appointed in his place General Newton, kno#n 
for his work in removing the reef ai Hell 
Gate. General Newton has accepted, and re- 
signed from the Army. 


...-The campaign in Maine for Governor has 
been opened by speeches by Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Reed at Sebago Lake. Mr. Blaine discussed the 
tariff, prohibition, Cutting, fisheries, and labor 
questions. 


...- After & second trial of contest between the 








concedes that the Home Rule and Land billz, 


has been selected to compete with tbe English 
cutter *‘ Galatea,” in the international race. 


..--Collector Magone took charge of the New 
York Custom House last Mondey. He says he 
will run it on civil service principles. 


.-.-President Cleveland is retired from public 
view in the Adirondacks, and is reported to have 
had good success with the fishing rod, 


....Three German anarchists have been ar 
rested in Chicago, charged with conspiracy. A 
quantity of arms were captured. 


....Mr. Cutting has been released from the 


Mexican prison and returned io Texar, He is- 
sues a manifesto. 
...-The famous Hudson River steamer 


**Daniel Drew” was burned at Kingston last 
Sunday. 
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NOTIOES. 


ow” Af! communications for the Bditorial. Literary, 
Slows, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
ghould be addressed to The Editor of The indo- 
pondent. P.-0. Bex 2787. 

ew All communications for the Commercial Depart. 
ment te the Commercial Editor. and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
Inperenpent, Box 2787. 

ga Remittances should be made payable to Tus 
(wDEPENDENT. 

@@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 

ications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer: 
pot rily for pub but as a guaranty of 
@ood faita. 

g@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opini exp d in the of 
our correspondents. 

@@ Persons desiring the returr of their manu- 
cripts, if not accepted, should send s stamp®? and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case. hold ourselves responsibie for their return. 
Autnors shoulda preserve 8 copy. 
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INSIDE HINDERERS. 





WE had something to say last weck of 
the ‘outside hinderers’’ of the work of 
salvation among sinners. We have a word 
to say to the ‘inside Linderers” this week. 
By inside hinderers we mean those who, 
having named the name of Christ, are at 
the same time, by their example and influ. 
ence, hindering sinners from coming to him 
for salvation. 

This, indeed, is a most sad charge to 
make against any class of disciples; 
nevertheless it is sadly true, and in 
too many cases. For instance, we heard a 
very eminent pastor, a few years ago, dur” 
ing a discussion among pastors as to the ad_ 


visability of invi'ing a well-known evangel 


ist to their city for a three months work 
among the churches, say: ‘I do not be- 
lieve in evangelists. In fact, | would rather 
have two souls converted to Christ in the 
course of a year of pestoral labor than to 
have two hundred converted in three 
months by ths aid and help of an evangel- 
ist, Losngeliste disoredit pstoral work, 

and therefore I will have nothing to do 
with them.” Again, in a large meeting of 
city pastors, afew months ago, a distin- 
guished pastor, speaking of what he called 
irregular work—e. g., preaching in halls, 
theaters and academies—said: ‘‘I believe 





the church is the place to preach the Gospel. 
If we cannot reach the non-churchgoers 
except by making a bridge by way of the 
academy and the theaters, then I am for 
letting the non-church-goers go. Let them 
come to the church and hear the Gospel, or 
let them take the responsibility of staying 
away. J will have nothing to do with these 
irregular methods,” In other words,he said: 
‘*If they will not come to us,let them go to 
Hell. It might have been all very well 
for Paul to preach in the market places; 
but times have changed,and it is not digni- 
fied for ministers to go running about after 
the careless and unconcerned non-church- 
goer. The Master may have been right 
when he said ‘G») preach!’ but in our day 
it is far better to say to the people, ‘Come 
hear us preach, or stay away at your peril; 
for, if you do not come to us we will not go 
to you.’” These are extreme cases; but» 
having come under our own observation, we 
state them. The hinderers of this class 
are no doubt graded down from these out- 
spoken positions to a degree of opposition 
that is far less offensive; but nevertheless, 
almost, if not entirely, as effective for hin. 
drance. 

The hinderers are not alone among min- 
isters. There are a large number of lay- 
men who are hinderers of all advanced 
work. We know of a prominent trustee in 
one of the largest churches in New Eng- 
land who opposed an invitation to an evan- 
gelist and prevented the occupancy of their 
large church building on the ground that a 
meeting for ‘‘everybody, and in all 
weathers,” would destroy their new car- 
pets; and, besides,what do we want with a 
revival? We are out of debt; our pews are 
all rented; our house is full, and a revival 
would only disturb the quiet and orderly 
development of the church.” This also is an 
extreme case, but it is a true one. 

B-sides such extreme hinderers as these 
there are a small legion of little petty 
fault-finders, who, though they have 
no measures to present themselves, are 
fe’tile of objections to everything that the 
more earnest and diligent laborers in the 
Lord’s vineyard proposetodo. Mr. Moody 
has well said that‘ it takes very little 
brains and much less piety to constitute a 
first class grumbler.” These fault-finders 
stand about, block up the way and prevent 
others from pressing into the kingdom. 
Thea there are the cautious, conservative 
brethren, who are always advising against 
excitement. They are afraid of fire, even 
heavenly fire. Therefore they go about, 
metaphorically speaking, with a wet blan- 
ket in one hand and a bucket of water in 
the other, ready to smother any sugges- 
tion ofa blaze of enthusiasm which may 
be kinaled inthe church. They are espe- 
cially fond of suppressing the ‘young breth- 
ren.” They advise the young to be sober 
and attend to what the elders say. They 
remind them that zeal without knowledge 
ia a dangerous thing, and that it is not be- 
coming in the young to assume to lead in 
church matters. They usually succeed in 
suppressing them. These are the brake- 
men on the church train; only they always 
rush to the brakes when there is move- 
ment of the church on an up grade. If we 
could only succeed in getting these dear 
brethren to whistle ‘‘down brakes” when 
the church is sliding away into worldliness 
and lukewarmness their conservatism might 
be utilized; but to have them rush to their 
occupation when every man is needed to 
help the work along is almost more than 
even grace can stand. 


Space does not allow us to speak in de 
tail or with any measure of fullness of that 
class of ¢hurch-members who confine their 
personal relation to the work of the church 
to the occupancy of a pew on Sabbath 
morning; who do not make any place in 
their evening for the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing; who have settled the matter to their 
own satisfaction that ministers only are the 
chosen and ordained instruments to bear 
testimony for Christ or to win souls to him; 
or of that large class who, except for a 
record of the fact that they, some years ago 
united with the church, could never be 
picked out for Christians. The world is 
their place, and they areinit. Nevertheless 
the fact of their profession is a hindrance 
to the cause, because they are pointed 
out as specimen Christians, and the world 
does not see the advantage of being Christian 





if that is allit means. Itis difficult to say 
which is the more potent hindrance; 
worldiness or wickedness. Both are bad, 
and both will be the means of destroying 
many souls for whom Christ died. 

We are aware that we have written with 
some sharpness and with a good deal of 
earnestness; but we have only portrayed 
what our eyes have seen and what our ears 
have heard. It is not a pleasant task to 
uncover these sore places; but it must be 
done, and we must use great plainness of 
speech if we are to rise above the obstruc- 
tions of the hinderers. If needs be, we 
must tear the roof off the house in order to 
get the poor sinners who are unable to get 
to him at the feet of the Saviour. 


HONORING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


WueEn our blessed Lord left the world he 
had to labor hard to persuade his disciples 
that it was not only necessary for his own 
plans, but an advantage to them, tbat he 
should depart. The blessing consisted in 
his speedy return. ‘‘I will come again,” or, 
as he also told them, ‘It is expedient for 
you that I go away; for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you.” 

Christ describes the Comforter, the Hely 
Spirit, in terms implying the most complete 
personality, a personality as actual as his 
own. The Spirit is not to him an influence 
but a person. The Spirit is referred to as He, 
not /t. Itis vot honoring the Holy Spirit 
to think of Lim as a mere force or influence. 
The Spirit is God himself, as much God as 
Christis, or the Father; and this we say with- 
oul, going into any of the puzzling abstrac- 
tions which men not too busy in saving 
men and giving their help to the in-working 
of the Spirit have gathered about the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The plain Scripture 
teaches, through its own language, that the 
Spirit is a Person, and that he takes Christ’s 
place, and as Teacher and Helper does here 
for us all that Christ coild do, and more, 
were he on earth. As such a Person, he is 
to be honored. 

The unconscious way that many Chris- 
tians have of thinking of the Spirit as of 
something without personality, and their 
way of speaking of him by the use of the 
neuter pronoun i/, has somewhat affected 
their way of conceiving truth with which 
he is concerned. The Bible very emphati- 
cally speaks of the Holy Scriptures as in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit. Yet it is not an 
uncommon thing for people to look upon 
those teachings of our religion inspired by 
the Holy Spirit as somehow a grade lower 
in authority than the direct words of Christ. 
They are horrified if any one questions or 
criticises one of Christ’s sayings; but they 
listen with patience, and perhaps join in 
the criticism of what the Holy Spirit has 
said. Kat our Saviour put even greater 
honor on what the Spirit should teach than 
on his own teachings. Because the Spirit 
was to come and bring to the disciples the 
things of God, it was expedient for them 
that Christ should go away. It is right to 
give all honor to the words of our Master, 
Christ, but the same honor we give to the 
teachings of Christ we should give to all 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit. 

Another error into which some good 
Christians fall, and which results from their 
belittling of the office of the Holy Spirit, 
is to suppose that the dispensation of the 
Spirit is less honorable than the dispensa- 
tion of the personal presence of Christ. 
Our Saviour had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing his disciples of thisfact. He told them 
that it was expedient that he should depart; 
that if he did not go the Spirit would not 
come, and that the Spirit’s coming was 
better than his continued presence on the 
earth. The disciples could not understand, 
and even after he died they clung tothe idea 
of his speedy return, as if the presence of 
the Spirit were really a deprivation of 
Christ. 

There are some now who are in danger 
of doing similar dishonor to the Spirit io 
their fealty to Christ. He honors Christ 
best who honors the Holy Spirit most, and 
is most satisfied to live in the dispensation 
of the Spirit, without looking forward in a 
dissatisfied way to some better time in some 
anticipated future dispensation of the per 
sonal and visible Christ. Christ is here if his 
Spirit is here. To live under the influence of 
the Spirit, which Christ has sent, in our 








hearts; to help in the operations of ‘hat Spirit . 





which is convicting the world of sin, right- 
eousness, and judgment; to have that Spirit 
as Our companion, our guide,our instructor, 
our comforter, our advocate—this is better, 
Christ tells us, than to depend on his 
personal, visib'e presence. If any look 
back with regret to the days when Christ 
was on earth, and with earnest longing to 
his personal appearing, so that these days 
seem days of absence, of deprivation, of 
banishment, then let them seriously ask if 
they are not doing dishonor to the Spirit of 
Grace. 


——_ 


THE ISSUE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 








THERE are three candidates for Govervor 
in the field in Pennsylvania, the third can- 
didate having been nominated by the Third 
Party last week. Voters may choose be- 
tween James A. Beaver, Republican, 
Chauncey F. Black, Democrat, and Charles 
8. Wolfe, Prohibitionist. The contest, 
however, will not turn on the personal char- 
acter of the candidates, but rather on the 
character of the parties they represent, and 
their party attitude toward the saloon ques- 
tion. We do not suppose the Democratic 
vote will be materially affected one way or 
the other. The party’s position has not 
been changed, and is not likely to be 
changed, on the subject of anti-saloon leg- 
islation, and Democrats are not easily con- 
verted to any other political faith. They 
will quietly promote the contest between 
the Republican and Third Parties, with 
the hope of electing their cand‘date by di- 
viding the strergth of the enemy. They 
have no principles to announce in favor 
of temperance. 


i, The Republican Party is sure, it seems to 
us, to lose ground in this campaign. It 
lost the election three years ago, with Gen- 
eral Beaver as its candidate, by the Inde- 
pendent Republican movement led by Mr. 
Wolfe, the present Third Party nominee. 
The question at issue then was not the tem- 
perance question, but party corrruption 
and machine dictation. The Republican 
Party richly deserved its defeat; but it 
does not seem to have profited by it, as its 
warmest friends had hoped. ‘‘ Buss” Quay 
laid down the program for the late Conven- 
tion, and went into the Convention and 
carried it out. Now what the best senti- 
ment of the party had in reality demanded 
was that the ** bosses ” and the ‘‘ machine” 
should be put aside, that the party might 
declare its principles and choose its candi- 
dates free from dictation. This demand, 
it must be confessed, has been treated with 
little consideration; and if the party, as it 
now appeals to the suffrages of Pennsyiva- 
nia, with the ‘* bosses ” in control, with the 
‘*machine” in full operation, and with the 
same candidate at the head of the ticket, 
meets with the fate that dvertook it in 1883, 
no one will be able to say that it did not a 
second time deserve it. How shall the re- 
spectable element of the party make itself 
felt except by inflicting defeat after defeat 
until stubborn politicians are forced to 
stand aside? 

The Republican Party will also lose 
heavily by the Prohibition movement. 
Temperance sentiment outside of Philadel- 
phia is strong in Pennsylvania, and has 
been for years. It was strong enough to 
carry forty-seven out of sixty-seven coun- 
ties, under the Local Option Law of 1872, 
which was doing so much mischief to the 
saloons that politicians had it repealed. 
None know better than the Republican 
leaders that that sentiment has increased, 
and that it has become indignant at being 
repeatedly ignored and defied. They could 
have satisfied it years ago if they had been 
willing to. Butthey were not, nor are they 
willing to satisfy it now. Theattempt to do 
so in the platform of the last Convention 
will neither cause Third Party Republicans 
to return to their allegiance nor prevent 
further seceszions. The Philadelphia Press 
appears to wonder at this. Most of those 
who took part in the Taird Party Conven- 
tion were, it says, old Republicans, and they 
are now laboring in effect for the election of 
the Democratic candidate, who does not be- 
lieve in Prohibition. The reason is clear 
enough tous. Those who are now leaving 
the Republican Party do not believe that it 
intends to help the temperance cause & par 
ticle. They look upon its temperance 
plank as a make-shift, a bait, a trap. If 
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the ‘‘bosses” had kept their hands off, if the 
Convention had represented the party in- 
stead of the ‘“‘ machine,” a way would have 
been found of shaping a plank the meaning 
of which nobody could mistake. The Eng- 
lish language is not so meager that the real 
purpose of the Convention could not have 
been definitely set forth. As it is the reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

“ Whereas, There is an evident desire on the 
part of a large number of intelligent and respec- 
table citizens of Pennsylvania to amend the 
Consti ution by inserting a clause prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage witbin the limits of this Common- 
wealth, therefore : 

‘‘ResoLveD, That it is the opinion and judg- 
ment of this Convention that the legislature of 
the state should at once adopt measures provid- 
ing for the submission of this great question to 
a vote of the people in accordance with the true 
spirit of our free institution.” 

All this expression amounts to is this: ‘‘If 
a large number of intelligent and respecta- 
ble citizens want to amend the Constitution 
itis our opinion (as an expert) and judg- 
ment (asa disinterested arbitrator) that the 
legislature should allow the question to be 
voted on.” There is no promise of using the 
influence of the party to secure such an op- 
portunity. The author of the resolution ex- 
pressly declared that it committed the 
party neither to the principle,nor to the 
submission of the principle. Itis simply an 
empty declaration, committing the party 
to nothing. 

Do we blame temperance Republicans 
for denouncing such shuffling, and for vot- 
ing so as to defeat the party again? Not a 
bit of it. It ‘s the only way to bring party 
leaders to their senses. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SCOTLAND 
AND WALES. 





Tue practical unanimity with which Scot- 
land and Wales accepted Mr. Glads one’s 
program for the self-government of Ireland, 
is afact pregnant with serious omevs for 
the future. It is becoming clearer and 
clearer that, if these two kingdoms do not 
want for themselves just what Ireland 
wants, they are beginning to find out that 
they do have wants which give them a sym- 
pathy with Ireland. 

Especially remarkable is the attitude of 
Scotland. The Orangemen of Derry are 
more Scotch than Irish, and the Scotch of 
Scotland are as thoroughly Protestant as 
the Scotch of Ireland; but the former will 
have nothing to with the fierce anti-nation- 
alism of the latter. Of the four kingdoms 
that make up Great Britain, three have ac- 
cep‘ed, for Ireland, its theory of self-gov- 
ernment; and only Evogland remains to be 
educated up to see the reasonableness of 
the demand. 

Considering what human nature is, we 
might guess that there was something in 
the condition of things in Scotland and 
Wales analogous to that in Ireland, and 
that an imperfect consciousness of their own 
wants gave them sympathy with those of 
their sister isle. That such is the case, 
events are making clear. 

The anti-rent agitation of Ireland has in 
Scotland its parallel, which is attracting in- 

creased at'ention. The condition of the 
poor crofters of Scotland is every whit as 
bad as that of the poor tenants of Ireland. 
They hold land by as harsh a tenure, and 
are evicted as mercilessly. Because they 
are comparatively few, and are so scattered 
that they cannot act together, their com- 
plaints have received comparatively little 
attention until very lately. 

But more important is the religious griev- 
ance under which the people of Scotland 
and Wales suffer. It has been again and 
again asserted, and we suppose it is true, 
that the great majority which Gladstone 
received in Scotland was due to the fact 
that he had given the Scotch Liberals as- 
surance that he would not stand in the way 

of disestablishment. It is true that the 
Scotch Establishment is not so hateful to 
Scotchmen as the Irish Establishment was 
to Irishmen, but it is yet felt to be a bur- 
den and an injustice, and Scotchmen feel 
that, carefully as Parliament has heeded 
their requests, they would like a more im- 
mediate control of their own local interests. 

Much more serious is the disaffection in 
Wales. The late serious riots are only one 
such outbreak as must be expected so long 
as the tyranny of the Established Church 


continues. There the Dissenters embrace 
everybody, and the Established churches 
are empty, except for the sexton and a 
family or two of officials. Nevertheless, 
the people are compelled to pay their tithes 
for the Church they reject. The no-tithe 
agitation has this last week developed into 
a serious riot, and the conscience and th® 
courage of the people are stirred to enthu- 
siasm to resist the execution of unjust laws. 
This puts Wales in sympa'hy with Ireland; 
and Wales is now almost ready to ask for 
home rule for herself. Nearly every mem- 
ber in Wales was elected on the distinct 
pledge that he would favor disestablish- 
ment; and a series of letters, written by 
the Welsh Members of Parliament in an- 
swer to a circular of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional Union, shows that they favor an im- 
proved local government as well as disesa- 
tablishment. A more definite alliance of 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, looking to 
home rule and to disestablishment, may be 
expected. Things move fast nowadays, 
and it would not be strange if 1887 should 
see accomplisbed more than Gladstone at 
tempted in the spring of 1886. 


MR. BLAINE’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Buaryg, io his speech of last week at 
Lake Sebag>, opened the Republican cam- 
paign in Maine. He isone of the best off- 
hand speakers in this country, and thor. 
oughly conversant with all political and 
party questions, and hence, fully competent 
to make a good speech upon the shortest 
notice. Yet, on this occasion, contrary to 
bis usual custom, he read a speech which 
for some reason he had carefully prepared 
before hand. 

The speech contained five leading points, 
the first of which was the tariff question; 
and on this question he showed the attitude 
of the Republican Party in contrast with 
that of the Democracy of this country, and 
gave what we revard as solid reasons for 
preferring tha: Republicans should have 
the control of our national! affairs. 

The second point was the labor question, 
in respect to which Mr. Blaine spoke wisely 
and wel]. He exhorted every citizen of the 
United States to ‘‘ keep before his eyes and 
in his thoughts the honored maxim that the 
liberty of one man must always end where 
the rights ot other men begin.” We know 
of no maxim which the workingmenr of this 
country need more carefully to study and 
illustrate by their practice. 

The third point was the fishery question, 
which is of special interest to the people of 
Maine; andin respect to itMr. Blaine went 
into an elaborate arzument to show that 
the Administration had been dilatory and 
practically inefficient and indifferent in vin- 
dicating the rights of American fishermen 
violated by the Canadian authorities. The 
attack upon the course of the Administra- 
tion isa very severe one, and, though to 
some extent justified by the facts, is too 
one-sided and partisan to be a fair and 
judicial exhibit of the whole question. 

The fourth point was the Mexican ques- 
tion growing out of the Cutting case; and 
all that Mr. Blaine here says we most 
heartily indorse. Secretary Bayard b!uao- 
dered most egregiously in his imperative 
demand for the release of Cutting, with the 
implied menace of war in the event of nor- 
compliance, and deserves, as he has re- 
ceived, the just criticism of the pre:s. He 
acted without adequate knowledge of either 
the law or the facts in the case. 

The last point of the speech related to 
the attitude assumed by the third party 
Prohibitionists of Maine, whose policy, as 
Mr. Biaine thought and said, made them 
practically Democrats in the sense of being 
allies of the Democratic Party in that state. 
He claimed that the Republican Party of 
Maine was the true Prohibition Party, and 
rested the claim on the fact that to this 
party is due ever since 1857 all the prohibi- 
tion legislation in that state. He is histori- 
cally right in the position that all the vic- 
tories for temperance which have in the 
way of legislation been gained in the State 
of Maine, have been so gained through the 
agency of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Blaine, though engaged in writing 
history, and though defeated at the last 
Presidential election, has evidently not lost 
his interest in party politics, nor ceased to 
be a conspicuous igure in. his own party. 











Some of his friends hope that he will be 





again nominated for the presidency. We 
hope otherwise, and for the one all-suffi- 
cient reason, if there were no other, that he 
capnot unite the Republican Party in his 
support. This one fact ought to settle 
the question, and lead Republicans to look 
elsewhere for their next presidential can- 
didate. 





BULGARIA REDIVIVA. 


Tue short-sightedness of tyranny might 

well pass into a proverb. Russia is very 

astute, very cunning, very far-sighted. She 

had planned for everything when she kid- 

napped Alexander, except the thing directly 

under her nose. It did not occur to Russia 

to ask what Bulgaria herself might think 

about it. That the people, as distinct from 

the rulers, have any rights to be consulted, 

tyranny does not consider. 

That might have been all right twenty 

years ago. But since that time Bulgaria 

has been awakened to a national conscious 

ness. She has made a marvelous progress 
in civilization, education, and ambition. 

This is the result, chiefly, of American in- 
fluence, of missionary work, and especially 
of Robert College, conducted by such men 
as Dr. Hamlin, President Wasbburn, Pro- 
fessor Long, and Professor Panaretoff. 
These men have taught young Bulgaria, so 
that young Bulgaria is thoroughly imbued 
with the idea of independence, as we un- 
derstand it here in America. No one can 
understand the course of things in that 
state who forgets or has not learned that 
just here is the key to the problem. The 
graduates of Robert College are drawn 
from the hig! est families of Bulgaria, and 
they are the members of the Prince’s cabi- 
net, the leaders in the Bulgarian legislative 
assembly, the mayors of the towrs, and 
the officers of the army. They have grown 
up under just such teaching as they would 
get in an American Christian College. 

So when their Prince was kidnapped bya 
corspiracy of unheard-of audacity, Bulgaria 
was stunned only fora moment. ‘hen, in 
splendid indignation, without fear of Rus- 
sia or the world, with an audacity of manly 
courage which mastered the audacity of 
Russian craft and gold. Bulgaria arose, like 
the state of civilized freemen she has be- 
come, and before she knew where ker 
Prince was, she hurled the traitorous vil- 
lains from the seats of power which they 
bad assumed, tried them, sentenced them to 
death or banishment, established a regency, 
and sent for the Prince. Two days over- 
threw the conspirators, and a week finds 
the Prince back in Bulgaria, and the old 
order restored. 

Now what are the results cf this up- 

heaval? The immediate results are a 
mighty surge of national enthusiasm, bind- 
ing Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia into one. 
Next, the complete unmasking of Russian 
greed, and an utter reversal of all the grat- 
itude which was felt for Russia. The Rus- 
sianizing party in Bulgaria is utterly and 
hopelessly crushed. Next the strengthen- 
ing of popular power; for it is proved that 
such a people can be trusted, and such a 
people will liberalize their own institutions, 
They can, if necsssary, get on without a 
king. We have noticed, and Russia and 
Austria will have noticed with ularm, that, 
if Prince Alexander was not allowed to re- 
turo, they proposed to have a republic. 
Next, the jealousy of Servia and Bulgaria 
is ended, and the two countries are brought 
into the closest sympathy. The King of 
Servia said he was ready to send his army 
to help restore the Prince. The reason of 
this sympathy is clear. 1f Russia wanted 
to overthrow the Prince of Bulgaria, she 
wanted just as much to remove the King of 
Servia. For each of them she has a pre- 
tender in the person of one of the family of 
Karageorgevich, her object being to mske 
both of these provinces ccmpletely depend- 
ent on her, and to fill their offices of state 
and of the army with Russiane. All 
this is with the view to final in- 
corporation of the Balkan states with Rus" 
sia, when she is ready to take Con. 
stantinople. Next, Turkey and Bulgaria 
are brought into closer relations of good 
will. Turkey sees that she has in Bulgaria, 
under Prince Alexander, an ally agains 
her most dangerous enemy, Russia; and 
Bulgaria sees that she may need the help of 
Turkey in defense of her own independ- 








————— 
Europe, there has been aroused an outburst 
of indignation against Russia, in view of 
the most outrageous kidnapping on record 
in the history of nations. It might have 
passed without serious interference, as the 
act not of Russia but of the people, if the 
people had not immediately risen and 
proved that it was not their act. As it is, 
England, Germany and Austria and France, 
too, are joined in angry protests. 

These are the immediate results, though 
whether they are the final results depends 
on Russia. As it stands Russia has had a 
most unexpected and terrible defeat, just 
because she had not the least comprehen- 
sion of the growth of an intelligent patriot- 
ism in Bulgaria during the past dozen years, 
But .will she accept the defeat? We fear 
not. She may snap her flogers at the 
powers, and run the risk of their goiag to 
war with her. She has been very threaten- 
ing of late, has been gathering her armies 
and fleets on the Black Sea, and it has 
looked as if she waa about ready to declare 
war with Turkey. A fortnight ago proba- 
bly there was not a power in Europe that 
would have cared to take up arms to pre- 
vent her capturing Constantinople. We 
trust it is different now; but it is not at 
all unlikely that, under pretense of restor- 
ing order in Bulgaria, Russia may send a 
strong army to occupy it and remove Alex- 
ander by force. It is the natural thivg for 
her to do to restore her prestige, and she 
will do it ifshe dares. If Germany should 
now follow up the Emperor William’s letter 
to the Czar with a threat, Russia may have 
to swallow her disgrace ; but the prospect is 
very doubtful, and a war may be immi- 
nent in which Bulgaria may be utterly over- 
run and crushed. If Bulgaria should now 
be invaded by Russia, her patriots would 
find no quarter. The most general and 
terrible of modern wars, involving the 
larger part of Europe and Asia, is by no 
means unlikely. 





JUDGE GRAY’S CHARGE, 


Tuk Chicago Legal News publishes the 
full text of Judge Gray’s admirable charge 
to the jury in the case of the Chicago An- 
archists, seven of whom, under the rules 
of law as thus stated, and under the evi- 
dence as adduced upon the trial, were 
found guilty of murder in the first degree. 
This charge is so clear and so explicit, as to 
the law in cases of conspiracy, that, like 
the charge of Judge Cox in the Guiteau 
trial as to insanity, it deserves to oecupy a 
conspicuous place in the legal literature of 
this country. 

The Judge, after defining the crime of 
murder as known to the laws of Illinois, 
after stating the relation and legal respon- 
sibilities of those who are accessories there- 
to, and after explaining to the jury the 
subject of ‘‘ reasonable doubts” as to the 
guilt of the accused, comes to what was 
really the main question in this case—name- 
ly, whether under the Jaw relating to con- 
spiracy the parties on trial were guilty of 
murdering Policeman Degan as charged in 
the indictment. A conspiracy is a combi- 
nation of two or more persons ‘to accom- 
plich a criminal or unlawful purpose”; and 
in respect to all such combinations, the 
Judge laid down the following rules of 
law: 


1. “‘ That if several persons conspired to 
do an unlawful act, dangerous or homicidal 
in its character, or if its accomplishment 
will necessarily or probably require the 
use of force and violence which may result 
in the taking of life unlawfully, every par- 
ty to such conspiracy is criminally liable 
for whatever any of his co-conspirators 
do in the furtherance of the common de- 
sign.” 

2. That, although it must be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that the defend- 
ants ‘‘acted in concertin the commission of 
the crime charged, still it is not necessary 
that it should be positively proved that 
they all met together and agreed to commit 
the crime,” and that such ‘‘ concert may 
be proved by circumstances,” and that 
these circumstances, like any other mat- 
ters of fact, may be proved by legal and 
competent evidence, 

8. That if ‘‘there was in existence in 
this county and state, a conspiracy to 
overthrow the existing order of society and 








ence. And, still further, throughout al] 


to bring about a social revolution by force, 
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or to destroy the legal auth orities of this 
city, county or state by force, and if the 
defendants or any of them were parties to 
such conspiracy,” and if the policeman was, 
as the result tuereof, killed as charged in 
the indictment, then ‘‘any of the defend- 
ants, who were members of such conspira- 
cy at the time are in this case guilty of 
murder,” and that, too, even though ** the 
time and place for the bringing about such 
revolution or the destruction of such au- 
thorities had uot been defiaitely agreed 
upon by the conspirators, but were left by 
them to the exigencies of time, or to the 
judgment of any of the ccnspirators.” 

4. That, the fact of a conspiracy being 
proved, together with the fact that the 
death of the policeman was caused thereby, 
it was not necessary to show the identity of 
the person who actually thre w the murder- 
ous bomb, or that the defendants were ac- 
tually present at the time of the throwing, 
and that it was sufficient for their convic- 
tien if they were shown to be parties to 
such ccpepiracy, whether preseot or not 
when the fatal act was done. 

5. That if two or more persons conspire 
together ‘‘ to excite the people or classes of 
people of this city to sedition, tumult and 
riot, and touse deadly weapons against, 
and take the lives of,other persons as a means 
to carry their designs aad purposes into 
effect, and in pursuance of such conspiracy 
any of the persons so conspiring publicly by 
print or speech, advise and encourage the 
commission of murder, withvut designat- 
ing time, place or occasion at which it 
should be done, and in pursuance of and 
induced by such advice or encouragement 
murder is committed, then all of such con- 
spirators are guilty of such murder, 
whether the person who perpetrated 
such murder can be identified or not.” 

6. That if ‘‘the defendants on trial in 
this case advised and encouraged the 
killing of Matthias J. Degan, as charged in 
the indictment, or advised and encouraged 
such unlawful acts as had a tendency to de- 
stroy life, and as a result of such advice or 
encouragement the suid Degan was killed 
as churged in the indictment, then they 
are considered as principals and should be 
punished accordingly.” 

Such are the leading points of law as 
laid down by Judge Gray in his exceeding- 
ly lucid charge to the jury; and itis not 
at all surprising that the jury in the light 
of the evidence submitted to them, should 
have reached the conclusion that seven of 
these anarchists were guilty of murder in 
the first degree. They were not only con- 
spirators, but leaders in a conspiracy to do 
unlawful acts. If they shall be hanged, 
as they deserve to be, and doubtless will 
be, a terrible, but much needed lesson wil 
be given to the anarchists of this country, 
who are, for the most part, foreiguers con- 
gregated in our large cilies, and who, for 
years have construed freedom of speech in 
the United States to mean freedom of an- 
archy. It was high time that these social 
desperadoes should be taught that we have 
no such freedom in this country. The prin- 
ciples of lawin regard to conspiracy, and 
the responsibility of all parties thereio, as 
laid down by Judge Gray, are not con- 
fined to Dlinvis,but are just as true and ap- 
plicable in any other state of the Uniun. 
Anarchists, as we trust, will hereafter 
deem it prudent to keep themselves within 
the limits of the law, in their professed 
efforts toreform our social system. The 
American people do not propose to give 
them a free license to commit crime, or 
conspire for the promotion of its commis- 
sion. If they want to enjoy this sort of 
freedom, they must seek it elsewhere. 


Editorial Aotes. 


RexiG10us meditation, though not much prac- 
ticed by most Christians—certainly not as much 
as it ought to be—is, nevertheless, a very impor- 
tant habit in its relation to the culture of char- 
acter and the power of divine truth in the heart, 
It supposes that one has, by the reading and 
study of the Word of God, acquired sufficient 
knowledge of that Word to have within the 
reach of his memory the requisite matenals for 
meditation. What it does with these materials 
is to recall them to the mind’s notice, to think 
of them, to restate them in thonght, and reim- 
press them upon the heart, at comparatively 
short intervals, and thus keep them alive and 
active in their influence upon the character. The 














meditative Christian, in effect, often reasserts 
his own faith, and reproduces its objects in the 
vision of thonght, and by so doing makes both 
the faith and its objects more and more real to 
him. He becomes familiar with Bible truth, 
That truth acquires a permanent domicile in his 
soul, and spontaneously and naturally appears 
in the field of his consciousness. Like the man 
who is absent from home, and cannot see the 
members of his family, but who is constantly 
thinking of them, especially when other objects 
do not imperatively claim his attention, so the 
meditative Christian, by the habits of bis mind» 
as well as the affections of his heart, has a con 
stant tendency to drop into lines of religious 
thought. He does so naturally, and without 
effort, because it is habit to doso. God is often 
present to his mind, and in this sense he walks 
with God, as did Enoch. Christ, in the multi- 
form aspects of his history and work, is a fre- 
quent guest in bis soul. Scripture passages in 
their exact words recite themeelves in his hear- 
ing. The glorious Heaven, where he expects to 
live forever, delights his thoughts and refreshes 
his heart. The proper work of life emphasizes 
ite meaning, and stimulates bim to increased 
energy and activity in the service of God. The 
uphealthy and demoralizing impressions of 
merely sensible and tangible objects are counter- 
acted; and the things not seen and eternal have 
a much better opportunity to stamp themselves 
upon the mind and assert their just ascendency 
over the life. The things of this world are so 
attractive and so direct and immediate in their 
action upon ud that, unless we form the habi: of 
religious meditation, we shall mentally have far 
too litule to do with those of the next life. The 
present will absorb us to the exclusion of the 
future. The visible will displace the invisible. 
The temporal will crowd out the eternal. One 
of the great questions involved in our earthly 
discipline is that of religious meditation ; and 
one of the most common failures in hfe is the 
lack of such meditation. The impenitent are 
almost wholly without the habit; and but few 
Christians have it to anything like the proper 
extent, 


WE do not tell this story to find fault with the 
miseionary Board concerned, but for the illustra- 
tion it affords of Christian fellowship. The mivie_ 
ter of a non-liturgical denomination serving acon- 
gregation in a western mining camp last winter, 
fell ill. His congregation then went to the Epis- 
copal church, and the two congregations assisted 
in providing for him. The Episcopal minister 
found a boarding place for him and his wife, in 
the mountains, but somewhat expensive, of 
course, in that country. The people would do 
all they could, but as the camp was languishing, 
the Episcopal minister wrote to the Board which 
his sick brother was serving, telling them all the 
circumstances, the man’s great weakness and his 
absolute need of rest, etc., and suggesting either 
an appropriation by the Board or a sum by pri- 
vate subscription, as the man was most worthy 
and very needy. This letter lay a week or ten 
days before an answer was written, saying, in 
brief, that the communication should have ‘‘gone 
through tbe proper channels,” that they *‘would 
forward it to the” man in charge, but ‘accord- 
ing to our rules, Ido not see that we can afford 
Brother —-- any relief.” All that has been 
heard from the ‘*brother” sinve is, that he has 
had a relapse. Tnat Episcopal minister may 
make as much as he pleases of his orders; we 
say that he was no Priest or Levite; he was a 
good Samaritan. 

A LEARNED college professor writes us: 
“There is a tendency, in which I greatly rejoice 
toward the study of the Engl sh Bible. It is one of 
the most crying failures in theological teacbing 
that the book which the minister needs to know 
better than all others is the one in which he is 
taught least, in—with very few exceptions— 
theological seminaries. I believe in a minister’s 
getting Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and ali the other 
studies of a seminary. I believe iu seminaries; 
but why should the Book of Books only bs a 
book for reference, and not a direct and the 
most important study in a theological course? 
If our seminaries do not mark the signs of the 
timer, Moody will educate hundreds who ought 
to get more than Moody prop ses to give. And 
yet the graduates of Moody’s schools will be bet- 
ter prepated to preach from the Kaglish Bible 
than most graduatesfrom theological seminaries. 
What I have said above 1s nos dictated by any 
ill feeling or desire to carp.. Toe faculties of 
theologival seminaries are as good men as are to 
be found anywhere, but our system has run 
away from teaching the English Bible, and in 
the midst of so many studies there seems to 
be no rvom for the most important.” 


NEWSPAPERS are more to blame for the public 
gambling than they seem to appreciate. We no- 
tice that there is not one of the daily papers ot 
this city, including those that set themselves up 
as patterns of all that is good, that does not re- 
gard gambling news-as just as legitimate as any 
other news. We do notask The Tribune or The 
Evening Post to omit its accounts of horse-races, 
although they are the least valuable of its con- 
tents, but we do ask what is the reason why the 





the details of the illegal gambling, carried on 
by ‘‘book-makers,” need be reported regularly 
to stimulate the cupidity of every weak-minded 
reader? We do not say that there is not a great 
deal of other gambling, of an even worse sort, at 
Saratoga, Long Branch, and other resorts, which 
should be sternly repressed ; but here is a form 
of it which the press is greatly responsible for, 
and which should cease to have such discredit- 
able encouragement. 


A PREsBYTERIAN paper in this city publishes 
a statement that is less complimentary to Con- 
gregationalists than we generally find in its fair 
and genial columns. It says: 

** Painful as it may be to make the admission, it 

must be acknowledged that some of these Associa- 
tions, Eastern a8 well as Wes‘ern, are far too care- 
less in their examination and admission of men to 
the ministry. It is a phenomenon which thought- 
ful persons are coming to note here and there, that 
men of Vague or loose views, of doubtful position 
theologically, and who are not on these grounds in 
the full enjoyment of public confidence within their 
own denominations, are betaking themselves some - 
what extensively to the fellowship freely, too freely, 
afforded to them within the Congregational com- 
munion. In the Presbyterian communion 
more rigid tests are applied, and even after licensure 
and ordination the opinions and teachings of min- 
isters are more carefully observed by the eccle- 
siastical bodies with which they are connected,” 
If the facts be as stated, it may be as well that 
it should be known ; but we are sure it will be 
indignantly deaied. If more “ rigid tests” are 
applied at or after ordination, they are not indi- 
cated in the ** Form of Government,” which re- 
quires po new subscription or examination in 
the case of installation. 


WE give in the department of Religious In- 
telligence a careful statement of the policy of 
Turkey toward Christian schools, The pros- 
pects of the Christians of Turkey are not bright 
when we consider the difficulty with which they 
can enjoy the educational privileges guaranteed 
by the solemn acts and declarations quoted 
in that statement. But there is another side to 
the resc'ionary policy of the Turkish Govern- 
meot in this matter. By assuming this attitude 
toward Christian schools the Government is at- 
tacking an interest in which Americans have a 
heavy money investment. The Ameri2an schools 
in Turkey number some 400 or more, and since 
but few of these have any permits, the exist- 
ence of this great educational work is in deadly 
peril. Were the Turkish Government to make 
laws to attack the existence of any American 
mercantile interest in Turkey, the United States 
Government would have, under the capitula- 
tions, the right to interfere and have the law 
suspended until its application could be so 
guarded aa to protect the capital at stake. The 
United States Government has the right to take 
the same ground in the case of these schools, 
and to insist that the wish to regulate the schools 
of America in Turkey shall not be made to re- 
sult in the extinction of the capital invested. 
Butif the American educational interests in 
Turkey have the right, as a business enterprise, 
to the protecuon of the United States Govern- 
ment, they have, as a great civilizing influence, 
acquired the respect of European governments 
to an extent which should certainly insure to 
them the sympathy of their own. Moreover the 
Americin missionaries who have built up the 
threatened schools are desirous to meet the re- 
quirements of the Sultan’s officers. ‘lhey em- 
ploy only competent teachers, they use in their 
schools only such books as they have been able 
to pass through the censorship of the Turkish 
ministry of public instruction, and they invite 
the closest scrutiny of their schools by the Turk- 
ish official4. They are also ready and anx- 
ious to obtuin the permits which the Govern- 
ment demands of them. But the permits can- 
not be ebtuined as the law specifies on condi- 
tion of the competeacy of the teachers and the 
correctnets Of the course of study. Applica- 
tions for permits in some instances have re- 
sulted in the closure of the schools without as- 
signed reason ; in other cases they have received 
no answer atall. In the case of Harpist Col- 
lege the application has been pending four years. 
Under these circumstances every consideration 
should lead Secretary Bayard to intervene promp- 
tly and peremptorily to save these educationa| 
instisutions of Americans from lawless aggres- 
sion. Who can tell if, by thus defending American 
rights, he may not also indirectly arrest the 
progress of the Turks in the work of repressing 
primary education among the Christian subjects 
cf the sublime Porte? 


An address by U. 8. Attorney, William H. 
Dickson, at Salt Lake City, before the Grand 
Army of the Republic excursiorists, ought to be 
spread Lroadcast over the country. As specimen 
facts, Mr. Dickson gives the following : 

“T can point you to a place in Utat called a home 
where a man dwel's with three sisters, and calls 
each sister his wife, is rearing children by each of 
the three, and al) dwe)l under the same roof, called 
by the sacred Dame of home. I can point you to 
another place, almost within a stone’s throw of this 
building, where a man is dwelling under the same 
roof with a mother, a daughter, and a grand 


daughter, and calling eaeh by the sacred name of 
wife, and has begotten children by each of them.” 
As specimens of the perjury which Mormonism 
authorizes and commits, Mr. Dickson mentions 
tbe case of a woman who declared on oath that 
her daughter, living in her home, was married 
and was a mother, but that she did not know 
who was her daugbter’s husband. Such perjuries 
the Church defends and praises. 





Ir is more than a breath of fresh air that has 
come down to us from Albany. The removal of 
Equire, Commissioner of Public Works, by Gov- 
ernor Hill, was sp:edy enough, though,we must 
say, that it was unexpected. It was thought that 
the Governor was so related to the political for- 
tunes of Squire, Flynn, etc., that he would give 
the Commissioner the advantage of as long de- 
lay as possible, hoping that the storm would 
blow over, or that something might turn up. 
But the public demand was too strong. Cleve- 
land got his reputation as Governor by bis sup- 
posed honest desire for good administration, 
and Governor Hill’s path to the Presidency does 
not run along the iine of sympathy with public 
corruption. And here we may as well let Gover- 
nor Hill know that he is not going tu get the 
presidential nominatiop anyhow. He is not the 
kind of man to whom it will come. If a New 
Yorker is to be nominated by the Democrats, Hill 
willstand no more chance against Cleveland, 
before the National Convention (we are not telk- 
ing about manipulated primaries in New York 
and Albany) than a jackal has in contending 
with a lion. Nevertheless, we give Governor 
Hill not a little credit for astuteness in remov- 
ing the Commissioner who could sell himself as 
a slave to the contractors with his department. 
Mayor Grace has struck the popular heart again 
in appointing so capablea successor to Squire 
as is General Newton. Itis an admirable ap- 
pcintment, and we doubt not that the Mayor, as 
a Catholic, took special pleasure in making it. 


Tuosze who wish will believe the stories so 
industriously circulated that the enforcement of 
prohibition is ruining the prosperity of Atlanta. 
Prohibition or no prohibition, Atlanta was bound 
to have a hard time. Atlanta has no special 
business to base its prosperity upon. ‘It is 
simply a commercial town, dependent on the 
enterprise of its citizens in attracting trade. 
The time of its great boom had evidently passed, 
and it was bound to suffer some relapse. This 
was more to be expected, because a most formid- 
able rival for the claim of being the commercial 
center of the South has arisen in Birmingham 
Ala., which has developed : great industry, and 
which is gettting to be a great iron center. 
Northern capital is being diverted into this 
and other iron manufacturing towns of Alabama, 
and if Atlanta suffers it was inevitable. But 
Atlanta iz suffering muh less than is represented, 
or than was expected by its citizens. Dr. Roy 
writes in The Advance: 

“The saloons have been fixed over for other 
trade, and are thus being occupied. The city has 
never been doing so much in the way of extending 
public improvements. It almost staggers me to 
hear of the block stone pavements going in on all 
the leading streets. Miles and miles of such work 
are the answer to the question as to business depres- 
sion. At the very heart of the city an artesian well 
has been bored nearly two thousand feet, and now 
comes the reward in asplendid flow, for which pipes 
are beiag laid through the streets, in addition to 
those of the regular reservoir system. The city 
will soon have much more, and a thousand times 
better, business. The merchants claim a better 
trade. Mechanics are doing well. There is more 
building going on than last year by far. Tne Y. M. 
C. A. building is going up. The million dollar 
capitol is up to the fourth story.” 





THE report of Consul Linn, in regard to the 
case of Francisco Arresures, confirms the state- 
ments previously made in the newspapers, and 
shows a clear case cf kidnapping in Texar, and 
the forcible removal of Arresures therefrom into 
a Mexican State, without compliance with tle 
provisions of the extradition treaty between 
Mexico and the United States. The third art- 
icle of this treaty makes kidnappivg an extra. 
ditable offense, and defines the offense to be *‘the 
taking and carrying away of a free person by 
force or deception.” We assume that the laws . 
of Texas give substantially the same definition 
to the offense, and, hence, that an extraditable 
crime was committed in that state by the seizure 
and forcible removal of Arresures into Mexico, 
where he was murdered by the instigation of one 
Mondragon, who was also concerned in the kid- 
napping process. The authoritics in Texas have 
no jurisdiction to try and punish him for the 
murder; yet they have jurisdiction to try and 
punish him for the kidnapping, provided they 
get possession of his person in that state. 
What they ought to do is to indict him for the 
crime, and then apply to the State Department 
of the United States for a demand upon Mexico 
to déliver him up, as provided for by treaty, that 
he may be brought into Texas and there pun- 
ished for his offense against the laws of that 
state. The vutrage upon Arresures was & bor- 
rible one, and every person concerned in it# 





perpetration should be brought to justice. 
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Mr. Davip Dopiey Friexp, of this city, who 
bas for many years been valiantly fighting the 
battle for codification of the laws, and already 
triumphed in several of the states, and partially 
go in this state, last week scored a victory in 
getting the American Bar Association, at its 
recent meeting at Saratoga Springs, to pass a 
resolution by a decisive majority affirming the 
expediency of such codification. This will doubt- 
less be a help to him in securing the complete 
success of his principle in this state. We hope 
that he will live long enough to witness the 
result. Perhaps no lawyer living has given so 
much attention to the subject as Mr. Field; and 
we are sure that no one has done so much to 
bring about this desirable reform in the law. 
The simple question is whether the laws under 
which the people live, and by which their rights, 
obligations, liabilities, and remedies shall be 
defined and determined, shall be reduced to the 
statutory form of a code of laws by legislative 
action, or left to be gathered from judicial 
precedents furnished by the decisions of courts, 
which decisions are scattered through thoueands 
of volumes of reforts, and involve immense 
labor in determining what the laws are as thus 
shown. One would think that their ought not 
to be much dispute, even among lawyers, over 
such a question ; and yet the main opposition to 
codification bas come from lawyere, who prefer 
judge-made law to that of statutory codification 
of the general principles of law. We believe 
that these lawyers are unwise and illogical in 
their opposition, and that, in the way of sim- 
plicity, certainty, facility in practice, and a 
general knowledge of what the laws really are, a 
very great advantage is to be gained by putting 
the laws into the form of a well-constructed 
code. Such is the uniform experience of those 
states in this country and those nations in the 
world that have tried the experiment. 








Turoveu Mariette Bey France did more for 
archeological study and research in Egypt than 
bas been accomplished by any other country. 
But Germany and England have done much, 
and it is to be hoped that America will do some- 
thing. We have no political axes to grind, and 
will, therefore, be more welcome in the fields of 
exploration. Amelia B. Edwards, who went to 
Egypt as a romance-writer, and was converted 
to the study of Egyptology through the fortu- 
itous discovery of a lesser temple at Abd Simbel 
foresees that America will take the lead ere long 
in archeological research in Egypt. In accept- 
ing the philosophical degree, conferred upon her 
recently by the College uf the Sisters of Bethany, 
ut Topeka, Kan., Dr. Edwards wrote in part, as 
follows, to Bishop Vail, concerning the place 
that America is destined to occupy in the field 
of Egyptology : 


Touching my own very humble labors in the great 
tield of Egyptological research, I may truthfully say 
that to promote the study of Egyptology and of 
Egyptian archeology in America has been one of 
my most cherished aims—as the magnificent support 
given to the Egypt Exploration Fund by the citizens 
of the United States, is one of my dearest rewards. 
I have long foreseen that America is a predestined 
center of these important studies. Religious, intel- 
lectual, wealthy, the men and women of the New 
World are, by the circumstances of their education 
and position, singularly qualified for the pursuit of 
researches whereby the history and relics of the Old 
World are brought to hght, for the benefit not 
merely of scholars, but of the humblest students of 
literature and the Bible. 


Miss Eawards pays a high tribute in ber letter 
to some of our American Egyptologists, We 


hope their numter will grow as their reputation 
is growing. 





It seems very much as if the question between 
Harvard and Yale, as to conditions of admission 
to college, were narrowing itself down very 
much to the question whether certain graduates 
should be called bachelors of arts or bachelors of 
science. Yale sticks to the old familiar distinc- 
tion ; and when her students come to her halls, 
she bids them at the threshold select which of 
two courses—one largely classical, the other 
chiefly scientific—they will elect. Those who 
take the one are put into certain buildings and 
classer, and those who take the otber into other 
buildings and classs. They study separately, 
and at the end of their courses they receive dif- 
ferent degrees, one of Arts and the other of 
Science. At Harvard, especially under the plan 
just now perfected, those who are to pureue the 
two main courses, with multitudinous shades 
between, are all taken into one college class 
with their varying acquirements, and study to- 
gether or apart, as their studies allow, and at 
the end all receive the same degree. Yale has its 
College Clase, and its Sheffield Scientific School 

(it should be College) Ciass; but in Harvard the 
two are linked together. It is now fully set'led 
that boys may enter the College Class at Har- 
vard without knowing any Greek whatever, or, 
if they know Greek, without any Latin; but in 
that case they are supposed to be aiming at pro- 
ficiency in the sciences, and they are required to 
make up the lack of Latin or Greek by a heavy 
amount of mathematics and chemistry. It is not 
® great question whether the graduate shall put 


this or that cabalistic contraction after his 
name, 





....-The next meeting of the American Board 
opens at Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 5th. The Con- 
gregational Triennial Council meets in Chicago 
the following week. We trust there will bea 
large attendance of Eastern as well as Western 
friends at these two meetings. Arrangements have 
been made by which those who pay full fare one 
way will receive a return ticket for one-third of 
the regular limited ticket fare, but with the privi- 
lege of stopping over at Chicago. Persons 
starting from west of Buffalo must procure a 
certificate from the station master that they de- 
sire to avail themselves of the reduced fare in 
return. Those from east of Buffalo must get a 
certificate from the Rev. William Kincaid, Bible 
House, New York, or from Langdon 8. Ward, 
Congregational House, Boston, to be filled out 
and signed by the ticket agent, and by the rail- 
road agent atthe meec<ing. Itis good until Oc- 
tober 23d. 


....There are laws in every Northern state 
against gambling, but those laws are executed 
with great laxity. At Saratoga gambling has 
been carried on in the most open and defiant 
way, and only lately have the officers of the law 
dared to enter the Saratoga Ciub House and 
make arrests. It is reported that after the first 
flurry the gambling places at once resumed op- 
erations. Only persistent and unrelenting faith- 
fulness will conquer this gigantic evil, and we 
trust the organization pressing these arrests wi!) 
stick to their work. The hundreds of suicides 
that result from gambling losses and the thou- 
sands of ruined homes plead for judgment with- 
out mercy against what are most appropriately 
called gambling hells. 


....Clergymen supplying churches in the 
summer sometimes have a hard time of i', if we 
cap judge from stories told by a correspondent 
of The Church Press. Ina large city, presum- 
ably New York, the rector receives a salary of 
ten thousand dollars, and the vacation supply 
gets twelve or fifteen. That is almost beyond 
belief. A letter from a church to the bookseller 
who distributed the supplies, read : 

“ Send a supply for the ensuing Sunday, but don’t 

send that poor reader and slim preacher. Fee $5. 
No charge for entertainment.” 
Often the sum paid does not equal the expense 
of travel. One per cent. of the pastor’s salary is 
about what should generally be paid for an 
occasional Sunday supply. 


...-Onething in reference to Prof. Calvin E. 
Stowe, who died last week at the age of eighty- 
four, we have not seen in the just and appre- 
ciative no:ices of his career. He was a vigorous 
Abolitionist as well as athorough scholar, and 
an original teacher. At the time when Daniel 
Webster was defending slavery in Massachusetts, 
and Andover Seminary had no sympathy for 
Abolition, Professor Stowe made a vow that he 
wou'd never shave his beard until the Fugitive 
Slave Law was repealed. That was in the day 
of smooth faces. A beard was a wonderful sight ; 
and Professor Stowe wherever he went wasa 
marked man, and the very sight uf him was an 
Abolition appeal. 


..«-The Northern Christian Advocate is un- 
able to see how a principle of action which may 
be suited to millennial may also be unsuiied to 
ante-millennial society. The proposition is clear 
enough. What might safely be done in an ideal 
society may be dangerous in society in its 
present imperfect state. If men were perfect, 
their word would be good enough without a 
bond ; but the man who should conduct finan- 
cial operations on that principle in these ante- 
millennial days, would be deemed a very unsound 
and dangerous financier. It certainly did not 
work well in the case of Gray, the Boston em- 
bezzler. 


....Lt will be news to some intercsted in mis- 
sions in the East that two young men of the As- 
syrian (Nestorian) Ohurch have been studying 
in the General (Episcopal) Seminary in this 
city, and that one of them has been ordained. 
We are curious to know whether his ordination 
will be recognized at hore. We assume that it 
is not intended to establish an independent 
“American Uniat Church,” as that would di- 
rectly conflict with the policy of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and his instructions to his depu- 
tation now in the East, of whose first report we 
last week gave an account, 


.-.-Sball parents teach their children to play 
cards at home? We say most decidedly not. 
An oblong piece of pasteboard with a red dia- 
mond in the center is not inherently a bit of 
the furniture of sin; but put a dollar or a ten- 
cent bit on it, and it has become an implement of 
sin. Most unfortunately that is its general ac- 
companiment. When we speak of gambling we 
naturally think of cards, and not of chessmen 
or checkers ; and so we regard cards as demor- 
alizing and chess or checkers as innocent. Our 
advice to parents is to burn every pack of cards 
that finds its way into the house. 


...-A very odd case has lately been settled in 
the French courte. A brotherin a Dominican mon. 
astery, claimed to have been deranged, stole 
eight thousand dollars from the monastery safe, 
He was charged with robbery, and made no de- 





nia], and would have been convicted had not the 
defense taken advantage of the Ferry law, passed 
with a view to injure such establishments, and 
shown that there was no civil offense, and no 
robbery, because, under this civil law, all things 
were in common, and each hada right to help 
himself from the common fund. He was ac- 
quitted. 


....A fact which adds force to the article 
which we print from Professor Boyesen is that 
at a meeting in New York to express sympathy 
with the convicted Chicago anarchiste, every one 
of the speakers was a foreigner, and only 
one of them could speak, and he not easily, 
in the English language. While the limit- 
ing of immigration is a policy which we should be 
very slow to adopt, we trust that any anarchists 
whom our Jiberal policy allows to enter the 
couutry will be kept under very strict pulice ob- 
servation. 


.... Park College isin Parkvillé, Mo., and the 
Park College Record is greatly troubled be- 
cause @ liquor-dealer has got a ** government 
heense” and opened a doggery. The govern- 
ment imposes a tax on anybody that offers to 
sell liquor ; but that affords not the least pro. 
tection against any local or state law. Let the 
people of Parkville drive out this saloon-keeper, 
avd the United States ‘‘iicense” will give him 
no protection. 


....-What is fame? The poets all agree that 
it ia unsubstantial, unsatisfying, an empty bub- 
ble. Graham,who went through the Niagara rap- 
ids ina barrel, adds bis testimony to theirs: 
“Fame aint nothin, no more’n peanut shucks; 
*taint nothin’, no more’n bananner-peels.” And 
who can know better than Graham? He may 
not, to be sure, have entered **Fame’s proud 
temple” on the steep, but he is on exhibition in 
a dime museum. 


...-[t is just as well that coarse infidelity 
should expose itself. The Truth Seeker, organ 
of these people in New York, is editorially bitter 
against the conviction of the Chicago anarchists, 
and two of its Chicago correspondents last week 
were even more severe on the court and jury, 
These are the men who have headed the move- 
ment to open our museums on Sunday. 


...-From the fact that defaulter Gray’s church 
relationship was not published in the first ac- 
count given of his treachery, and that to this 
day the public has no knowledge what church 
he attended, we think it can be fairly inferred 
that he was nota Sunday-school superintend- 
ent or teacher, not a deacon or warden, nor a 
member of any cvangelical church, 


....-Progrees moves southward. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad bas persistently re- 
fused to let colored people ride in the first-class 
cars. It has just capiiulated to the nineteenth 
century, and pow for the first time a certain 
colored music teacher we know of in Atlanta, 
can enter upd occupy a lady’s car without con- 
cealing her face under a thick veil. 


...-If a young man cannot afford te paya 
thousand dollars a year to support bim at Har- 
vard, he can go to Atlanta University and get 
through for less than a hundred dollars. Tui. 
tion is sixteen dollars; and board, including 
meals, heated room, lights, and washing, are 
nine dollars a month, and no expenses for secret 
societies, 


....There is no question as to politics enter- 
ing the Church in Ireland. The Bishop of Ar- 
maghb (Church of England) has set forth a form 
of prayer of thanksgiving to be used by his 
clergy, in view of the conservative victory in 
the elections. The Church is blind. 


...-National prejudice could hardly go further 
than in the eaying of Heine: ‘I am firmly per- 
suaded that a blaspheming Frenchman is a more 
pleasing object in the sight of God than a pray- 
ing Englishman.” 


..+» The Interior speaks of « contemporary 
with whom it is having a mild warfare, as the 
Presb yterian Banner. Good! Peace is at hand, 
It means, of course, the Pe acebyterian Banner. 


....A convention of colored journalists bas 
lately passed a vote expressing their disapproval 
of the ccurse of Mr. Moody toward the Negro 
race in his campaign last winter in the South. 


.... The Journal and Messenger is right. It 
says that for a board of missions to invest funds 
given for mission purposes should be regarded 
as av offense calling for dismission. 


.-. We regret to hear of the illness of General 
Armstrong, of Hampton Institute. Absolute 
rest bas been ordered for two months. He has 
worked too hard. 


..+.The fools are hurrying to Niagara. It is 
a matter of regret when one of them survives his 
leap into the whirlpool. 


....We welcome back Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


He has had the highest honors and warmest 
welcome in England. 


....Tbe saloon will not have need of a Third 
Party so long as the Democratic Party has a 
name to live. 





TO OUR READERS. 


‘Poe evenings are now growing to be so 
long that people who care for reading are 
naturally turning their thoughts to what 
shall occupy their time and attention dur- 
ing the coming year. We ask every per- 
son into whose bands this paper may come, 
to give it the careful examination it demands, 
and asa result of that examination send ns 
their subscription. During the coming 
year Tne InpePENpENT will maintain the 
position it has so long occupied as the ‘‘larg- 
est, ablest and best religious and literary 
weekly in the world.” The attention of old 
and new subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription. 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......8 .80/One year....... .8 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . va 


Six monthbs....... 1.50|Four years..... 8.5 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 
OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions.............+++++.82.50 each, 
Three “ secacemeeieatee ovcy Se | St 
Four enequathetainendies 213 * 
Five “ ee ee 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Tax INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Toe INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
pew his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT are 80 very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 





Geo, P. Rowell & Oo., lu Spruce 
ad very ex- 
years. They 


—— = 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS AND SKIRT FORMS. 


One of the desirable features of the Adjustable 
Dress and Skirt Form, manufactured and sold by the 
Domestic Sowsng Machine Company 0: 

and Fourteenth bt 

yoo 


jacketa, etc, The Domestic Sewing Machine Company 
will be glad to send illustrated price-lista to any p r- 
sou asking them for them. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





much Fr 
In kin, a icy 
positive inite contractsand plain in its statemente. 


THE OPINION OF Stn Rovert Curistison, BARON BY 
.D., PHYsioIaN TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; 
Presipent Royal MEDICAL AssoctaTIon; PRro- 
FESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KL DINBURGH, EIC., 


ETC. 

LIEBIG CO.’8 COCA BEEF TONIO isa arkable 
preparation. It contaius the nutritive elements of 
the muscular fiber, blood, bone, and brain care- 
fully selected healthy butlock dissolved in rare old 
sherry e. To be precise, each tablesp 
tains the nutritive elements of one ounce 
beet, onegrain and a half of pure quinine, ard two 
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trials I am convinced tlat ite use is 
and tonic,"— Advt. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Company offers insurers the se- 

COe Ey BP cath caclial of pabe,ubi, with total assets of 

ath 87 ert a net surplus of $701,785, 't has 
agencies established t 


hroughout the United Stater 
und o friends who wish reliable insurance would 
well fo insure in th 


™ a t 
the payment of losses, and 1 honorable in ite dealings. 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 

RAILBO 


PasseNGERs for Boston will find the “ dea sll- 
rail route” est rable. 
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Science. 


Tue object-glass of the Lick telescope is 
now substantially finished, and the few astrono- 
mers who as yet have had the privilege of look- 
ing through it speak of it in the bighest terms. 
The figure and color correction appear to be ex- 
cellent, and it has of course an enormous superi- 
ority 1n light over everything preceding. The 
views it gives in dark nights of the brighter 
clusters and nebulw are simply magnificent, 
and the defining power is such that it easily 
splits the moet difficult double stars, like 
y Coropm for instance, The Clarks have, how- 
ever, just met # serious check in the matter of the 
* photographic corrector,” which they were pre- 
paring in order to fit the instrument for astro- 
pomi:al photography. The disk burst into three 
pieces on the grinding too), and they will have 
to await the casting of another. The loss falls 
on the maker of the glase—Feil, of Paris. When 
the disk was first received, the tests by polar- 
ized light showed that the glass was suffering 
severe internal atrains, probably due toimperfect 
annealing; and the Clarks notified the maker 
that they feared it would not bear working ; he, 
however, thought it would, and told them to go 
abead at his risk, which they did, with the 
result stated above. The erection of the instru- 
ment will not be delayed by the accident. 





...-Tbesolar eclipse of August 29th is to be ob- 
served by an English Government party, in the 
island of Grenada, W. I. According to a recent 
number of Nature, the party is to consist of 
Mr. Lockyer, Professor Thorpe, Dr. Schuster, 
Mr. Maunder, the Rev. 8. T. Perry, Mr. Turner, 
and Captain Darwin, with the Italian Tacchini 
asa guest. The spectrum of the Corona will be 
studied, both as a whole and in detail, visually 
and photographically, and naturally with spe- 
cial reference to Mr. Lockyer’s theory that the 
elements are compound substances, and a thor- 
ough search for the bands of carbon. Captain 
Darwin takes one of Hugginse’s * Corona- 
graphbe,” with which he will try to photograph 
the Corona before and after the eclipse. The 
compari‘on of his pictures with those obtained 
during the eclipse is expected to settle the qnes- 
tion whether the coronal appearances that Hug- 
gins and others have obtained with similar ap- 
paratus are genuine or not, The eclipse will 
last about three and three-quarter minutes, with 
the sun between eighteen and nineteen degrees 
high. The low altitude is very unfavorable, 
especially to Captain Darwin's attempt. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the prospects of good weather are 
not very encouraging. We can only hope for 
the best. 


. ..One of the principal unsolved problems of 
Asiatic geography has been the identity or pon- 
identity of the Sanpo with the Brahmaputra 
Mr. Gordon, relying upon the vast amount of 
water brought down by the Irawady, miintains 
that the Sanpo is tbe upper course of that river; 
while his adveisaries believe that it ia the 
Dihong, the largest of the Brahmaputra afflu- 
ente. The Dihong has been explored to a spot 
where it issues from a precipitous gorge in a 
rugged country inhabited by wild tribes; but its 
identity with the Sanpo rests at present on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Mr. Needham, in his 
recent journey to Rima, on the Zayal-chu 
traversed the region through which the Sanpo, 
must flow if it is the upper course of the Ira- 
wady, but crossed no large river. The identity 
of the Sanpo with the Dihong is therefore now 
generally believed by geographere. 


.... Ata late meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh Dr. H. B. Gappy presented a paper 
on the mode of formation of the coral reefs of 
the Solomon Islands. The typical reefa were 
described, with the various corals growing on 
them. In places exposed to the full sweep of the 
trade-winds the corals do not grow higher than 
to about seven or ten feet from the surface. In 
sheltered places they are found at a depth of 
from four to five feet. Dr. Gappy believes that 
the reefs never rise to the surface without up- 
heaval, He gives a theory of the construction 
of barrier reefs, which corresponds to that for- 
merly given by Le Conte to explain the reefs of 
Florida. 


... There is in Southern Thibet a jake which 
was said to be ring-shaped, with an island in the 
center. This sheet of water, known as Lake 
Palti or Yamdok-Cho (scorpion), has been sur- 
veyed by a native agent of the Indian Survey, 
who has made a complete circuit of the lake, and 
reports that the so-called island isa peninsula, 
separating two bays, the claws of the scorpion 
to which the native name compares it, The 
lake lies at an altitude of 13,800 feet upon the 
route between Shigatze and [hasa. It is hemmed 
in by mountains except at its eastern end, where 
a broad plain, covered with green sward, opens 
out, Many villages and monasteries are dotted 
around the lake. 


....- Recent cases of hybridity in insects were 
exhibited at the laet meeting of the London En- 
tomological Society ; they were hybrids between 
two butterflies (Zycaena bellargus and L. ica- 
rus) and two silk moths ( Platysamia cecropia 
and P. ceanothi). 





Personalities, 


Lorp Ranpo.tpnH Onvurcaii1’s late seers at 
the fact that many of Mr. Gladstone’s friends are 
interested in American financial enterprises, and 
that “American gold” is his dependence, 
elicited a bright paragraph in the letter from 
London of the correspondent of a San Francisco 
p*per, who declares that the last thing Lord 
Randolph Churchill ought to talk about is 
the impropriety of depending on ‘‘ American 
gold,” since he is supported by bis wife, a New 
York lady, whom he never would have married 
but for her large fortune, which he has liberally 
drawn upon in politics, 


--.-The matrimonial history of Lady Dilke 
has been a sad one indeed. A bright, spirited 
young woman, she married Mark Pattison, a 
selfish, jealous, utterly uncongenial man, and 
lived a melancholy life with bim and away from 
him. Then came her widowhood, and the meet- 
ing and engagement with her present dis- 
honored husband, whose disgrace is Jargely due 
toher own determined course in making bim 
reopen the Crawford case after the matter had 
quieted down, She was confident of his inno- 
cence, It is to be hoped she still is so. 


.... General (and Baron) Von Edersheim, lately 
retired on a pension from the Hungarian army, 
and considered one of the best cavalry leaders 
and tacticians in Europe, was the man who has 
always been credited with having nearly altered 
the fortunes of the battle of Solferino. He 
made, it will be remembered, a magnificent 
charge into the French lines; but being, by 
great neglect, entirely unsupported by the rest 
of the troops, made it for nothing, and escaped 
after a fearful risk. He is very wealthy and 
much respected, 


....When the Count of Paris gave bis farewell 
reception at Eu, the night b: fore he left France, 
a well-known Orleanist nobleman eaid: **I will 
bid you au revoir, monseigneur, because I hope 
that you will graciously permit me to pay my re- 
spects to you every year of your exile, where- 
ever you may chance to be,’’ ‘Every year?” 
exclaimed the Comte de Paris, in an emphatic 
tone. ‘No, no; glad as I shall be to see you, I 
sincerely hope you will have the opportunity of 
coming only once.” 


.-»-The bath in which the infamous Marat 
lay when Charlotte Corday stabbed hint has 
been sold by a priest of the diocese of Vannes to 
a Paris showman. The price was $1,000, which 
will be devoted to the uses of a religious school. 
By the way, it is not generally known that the 
famous painting of Mile, Corday in the Corcoran 
gallery, at Washington, is not merely a romantic 
Picture, but a fairly accurate hkeness. 


....On the balustrade of a little staircase, in 
a small, three story stone-front building, built 
in Cincinnati in the early fifties, with small- 
paned windows and ornate paneled doors, one 
canstill read the little sign “S. P. Chase and 
Flamen Ball, Attorneys at Law.” Noone has 
removed it, andin the little office it directs one 
to the famous lawyer did some of his most won- 
derful legal work. 


....Miss Meikleham’s prompt restoration to 
her post in the Interior Department has given 
much satisfaction to her friends. She is the 
great-grandaughter of Thomas Jefferson; but, 
apart from any such quasi lineal right to the 
care of officials concerned, it is now ciaimed that 
her dismissal was a complete mistake, first and 
last. 


...-Prof, George Ebers writes the Rev. W. O. 
Winslow most hopefully of his being able to re- 
sume bis lectures at Leipzig, and M. Naville, 
who has been visiting his co-Egyptologist, writes 
of “‘ his mind still as bright, his imagination as 
fertile, as ever.” The Professor sends a hearty 
word for the prospects of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 


....-Mme, Alban has left London to spend six 
weeksin her castle in Scotland. She will then 
give a series of concerts in England, after which 
she will start for Berlin, where she has a winter 
engagement, and will return to London in the 
spring for the Italian season. 


....General Skobeleff, among his military ec- 
centricities, included a habit of dressing in shab- 
by attire when in company, and in perfect ele- 
gance when on duty or in the society of those 
before whom he felt it proper to set an exam- 
ple. 


... Prince Henri d’Orleans, son of the Comte 
de Paris, who, with other students, sentin his 
compositions to the Board of Examiners for ad- 
mission to St. Cyr, had them returned to him 
unopened. 


-.»-Oge of the most eloquent bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church pays Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bicon the compliment of reading a 
sermon from the latter’s recent book at an in- 
formal service every Sunday afternoon. 


...»Professor Chevreul, of Paris, last spring 
a centenarian, has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 





zie, 


..+-Question: Why is a crow? Answer : Caws, 


--»-A temperance league—Three miles of 
water. 


....A rousing speech.—‘‘ Get up—breakfast’s 
ready!” 


....Water meloncholia is a slow death, and a 
somewhat painful one; but, all things consid- 
ered, it is less objectionable than green apple- 
plexy. 


...'* Ma, canI go over to Sallie’s house and 
play a little while?’’ asked four-year-old Mamie. 
**Yes, dear; I do not care if ycudo.” ‘Thank 
you, ma,” was the demure reply. ‘‘I’vebeen.” 


..». Tidbits tells the story of a conductor on 
a slow railroad who told one passenger tbat he 
had been on the road for nine years, ‘‘ Tren,” 
said the passenger, *‘ this must be your second 
trip.” 


.... Judge: ‘*‘ Have you anything to say before 
the judge passes sentence upon you?” Prisoner: 
‘Well, all I got to say is, I hope yer Honor’ll 
consider the extreme youth of my lawyer, an’ 
let me off easy.” 


...‘*Just throw mehalf a dozen of the big- 
gest cf those trout,” said a citizen to the fish 
dealer. ‘Throw them?” queried the dealer. 
“Yes, and then L’ll go home and tell my wife 
that I caught ’em. I may be a poor fisherman, 
bat [I'm no liar.” 


....Olerk (to employer): ‘“‘ What shall I mark 
that new lot of black silk at?” Employer: 
‘* Mark the selling price at $3 a yard.’ Clerk: 
** But it only cost $1 a yard.” Employer: ‘I 
don’t care what it cost. I am selling off regard- 
less of cost.” 


.. Influential Citizen: “Bo yer thinkin’ uv 
locatin’ hyur, air ye?” Young Physician: 
** Well, yes, I had thought some of practicing 
here.” Influential Citizen: * Practicin’! Look 
hyur, young man, thar’s a good openin’ byur fur 
a doctor €z un’erstan’s his biz, but we don’t want 
no practicin’ ; doctorin’s what we want.” 


...“*Oh! dear!” sighed Widow Jones. ‘If 
John had only made a will, there wouldn't be 
all this trouble about the property.” ‘Do the 
lawyers botber you?” “‘ Bother me? They almost 
worry me to death. I declare, I sometimes wish 
John hadn’t died.” 


--++ Customer (to waiter): ‘You don’t charge 
fifty cents for canned lobster, do you?” Waiter : 
‘Yes, sah; dat’s de price.” ‘But I can get 
them fresh at this season for less than that.” 
“T don’ know how ‘tis, sah; I s’pose it custs 
somethin’ to can ’em.” 


....‘'Here are two poems, Mr. Editor, quite 
in my best style, I think I may say without ego- 
tiem. You may have whichever one you like the 
best.” Wearily taking one of the manuscripts, 
the editor hastily glances ovar the poem. “I 
like the other one the best,” was his oply com- 
ment. 


....An Advanced Student. Jamie (preparing 
to say his Sunday-school lesson): ‘‘ Here are 
my verses, Aunt Ethel, in the last chapter of 
Revelation.” Maud (who has just finished the 
Second Reader and has prospects of promotion): 
“Oh! Aunt Ethel), is Jamie going out of the 
Bible?” 

.»-“* Where do you stand on the silver ques- 
tion, Mr. Steinbecker?” “Vot you mean?” 
‘** Well, are you in favor of a single standard or 
a double standard of money value?” ‘Oh! I 
vas in favor oof a teuble schtantart—von to buy 
mit and von to sell mit. By chiminy, if ve haf 
only von schtantart of value, vere vill der brofita 
come in?” 


.. . “Yes,” said a Kentuckian, who had been 
in the far West, ‘“‘ Indians are powerful fond of 
whisky. Let ’em once get the taste of whisky, 
an’ they'll give up everything for it. An old 
chief out in western Dakota offered me a pony, 
saddle, bridle, blanket, and I don’t know what 


else, for a pintof whisky I had with me.” ‘And 
you wouldn’t give it to him?” ‘Not much! 
That was the last pint I had left. But it shows 


how fond Indians are of whisky.” 


...-Robinson is short-sighted and wears 
spectacles. Going along the street last week 
he trod on the foot of a very pretty young lady. 
** Awkward fellow,” said she, *‘don’t you see? 
And you wear spectacles, too.” Robinson who is 
nothing if not polite, and is given to badinage a 
la Francaise, smiled sweetly as he contemplated 
the injured member. “I beg your pardon, 
madam,” said he, “ but I shoald need a micro- 
scope to see your foot.” 


-.-.-Colonel Bowser met Jenks, the other day, 
and asked him what he was doing for a living. 
‘Selling a deodorizing powder.” ‘Last time 
I eaw you you were selling an insect powder, to 
be sprinkled on the floor.” ‘I know; now I’m 
going around to the same houses selling this 
disinfectant to get the smell of the insect pow- 
der out of the house. N-xt week (1) loom up 
with a mixture to drive away the smell of the 
disinfectant.” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


BROWE, A. B., ord. in Rome, Penn. 

CLEVELAND, G. A., North Berwick, Me., 
called to Melrose, Miss. 

CONGER, O. T., New Albany, Ind., becomes 
financial secretary of the State Board of 
Missions. 

GOODSPEED, Grorax 8., calJed to State Street 
ch., Springfield, Mags, 

GRAHAM, J. D, Plainfield, N. H., resigns. 

HUDSON, G. H., calied to Hesperia, Mich. 

KELLY, 8. G., ord. for Mission work in 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

KING, I. D., Philadelphia, accepts call to Bris- 
tol, Penn. 

LAWRENCE, A., formerly a Methodist, crd. in 
Nassau, N. Y. 

SARGENT, OC. R., Yorkville, Il)., resigns, 

TRAVER, H. R., resigns his position in New 
~ University, and returns to pastor- 
ate. 

WOODRUFF, L. M., Saratoga, N. Y., accepts 
call to East Saginaw, Mich. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


5" M. W., accepts call to Hopkinton, 

AGANIER, J. C., New London, called to Second 
2h., Toledo, O 

BACON, Epwarp W., First ch., New London, 
Conn., resigns on account of ill health, 

BEECHER, James C., committed suicide recently 
at Water Cure, Elmira, N. Y. He suffered 
from mental troubles many years. 

BLANCHARD, Mxrritt, Biddeford, Me., called 
to East Weymoutb, Mass. 

aay Sreraen L., inst. at Berlin Mills, 


CUMMINGS, Joun M., Anita, Ia., 
Genoa, Neb. 

DOUGLASS, Francis J., Toledo, accepts call to 
Humboldt, Is. 

FULLER, Jonatuan K , Bakersfield, vt., called 
to Charlevoix, Mich. 

HAMPTON, Wiiu1am 8., Franklin, called to 
Riverton, Neb. 

HAWES, James B., Winthrop, Me., resigns. 

HERRINGTON, Erastus C., Sand Lake, called 
to Rockford and Cannon, Mich, 

HILL, Epwarp (Methodist), accepts call to 
Ovid, Mich, 

HUMPHREY, Cuester C., accepts call to Bel- 
koap and Cincinnati, Ia. 

HURD, Fayerre, Grand Blanc, Mich., withdraws 
his resignation. 

a Cuan.es H., declines call to Oskaloosa, 

a. 


called to 


OSGOOD, Revsen D., Rochester, Vt., accep‘s 
call to Fort Fairfield, Me. 

RODGERS, Henry E., will become settled pas- 
tor at Hardwick, Vt. 

RUNNELS, Moszs T., Sanbornton, called to 
East Jaffrey, N. H. 

SWAIN, A. C., Groveland, Mass., resigns, 

WALKER, Cuaruezs 8., South Amherst, Mass., 
resigns, to become college pastor and pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

WILLIAMS, Horace R,, accepts call to Clinton, 
Micb. 

LUTHERAN. 

AMSOHLER, J. G., Freeport, removes to Na- 
trona, Penn. 

BEIDERBECKE, H., Trov, accepts call to Ger- 
man ch., Morrisania, N. Y. 

BRYNILDSON, Jonn, Minneapolis, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Everest, Kan. 

FOUST, Joun J., Philadelphia Seminary, accepts 
call to Trenton, O. ' 

JORDY, Wm. H., Gettysburg Theo. Seminary, 
accepts call to Dickinson, Penn. 

KLINE, J. H., Pittsburgb, Penn., bas gone to 
Bieletield, Prussia, for his health. 

LOOSE, G. W., Amanda, O., accepts call to Alle- 
gheny City, Penn. 

ROHR, A. F., Allegheny, Penn., accepts call to 
Avila, Noble Co., Ind. 

SHRANER, A. B., removes from Ponca to Grand 
island, Neb. 

SCHMIDT, F. A., D.D., Madison, Wis., removes 
to Northfield, Minn., to take a chair ina 
new theological school for Norwegians. 

THOMAS, J. W., removes from Mt. Morris, Ill., 
to Sharon, Wis. 

THORGIMSON, H. B., Pembina, accepts call to 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

KING, G. H., Lonaconing, accepts call to Aber- 
deen, Md. 

McKINNEY, W. W., Wooster, O., becomes one 
of the editors of the Presbyterian Observer, 
Baltimore, Md. 

RANKIN, Isaac O., Kingsborough, N. Y., declines 
call to Congregational ch. iu Wilton, Conn. 

STEVENS, Gronrce B., D.D., Watertown, N. Y., 
resigns, to become professor in Yale College. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CARNAHAN, Watuacz, Anniston, Ala., accepts 
call to Little Rock, Ark. 

— Paris, becomes rector at Camden, 

GRAHAM, Joun, accepts cal] to Marietta, Penp. 

KNOWLTON, W. H., Galena, Iil., accepts call to 
Winona, Minn. 

PORTMESS, Joun, Watsonville, accepts call to 
Napa, Cal. 

PURDY, E. James, Winona, accepts call to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

TAYLOR, Frepzaick W., Danville, accepts call 
to Springfield, Il. 

TREVETT. J. B., bas become associated with 
the Rev. Thomas W. Haskins, in Homewood 
Schoo), Jubilee, Ill. 

WAGER, Peter, removes from Salina, Kan., to 
Brownwood, Tex. 


if. 
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Financial, 


AN HONEST DOLLAR. 





Tux Hon. Mr. Gallinger, some time 
since, introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives the following preamble and 
resoluticn: 

«‘ Whereas the standard silver dollar, familiarly 
known as the ‘Bland dollar,’ or ‘the dollar of 
the daddies,’ is a legalized imposition and 
fraud, representing in fact only about 80 per 
cent, of the value of an honest dollar; and 

‘Whereas the Government of the United 
States cannot afford to deal dishonestly with 
its citizens by causing to be kept in circu- 
lation a debased and deteriorated coin, There- 


fore 
+ Pesolved, That the Committee on Coinage, 


Weights, and Measures be requested to take into 
consideration the advisability of reporiing a 
bill providing for the recoinage of the silver 
dollars now in circulation and stored in the 
vaults of the Treasury, and the substitution 
therefor of a silver coin containing a; least 480 
grains, or a quantity relatively equal to the 
present value of the gold dollar.” 


The merit of Mr. Gillinger’s resolution 
consists in the proposition to give the 
country an honest dollar; and this is a 
very great merit. An honest dollar is one 
that contains in it a sufficient amount of 
silver to make its bullion value equal to 
the bullion value of the gold dollar. This 
is not true of the present standard silver 
dollar, and was not true when the silver 
law of 1878 was enacted. And, hence, the 
dollar, as provided for in that law, was 
and still 1s a dishonest dollar, and a legal- 
ized cheat. Mr. Gallinger proposes to cor- 
rect this dishonesty, and recoin all these 
dishones! dollars into honest dollars. 

We heartily approve of the motive and 
of the principle involved in the proposition; 
yet, if it is proposed to continue the coin- 
age Of silver dollars at the increased weight 
named by Mr. Gallinger, and to make them 
an unlimited legal tender, there are at least 
two serious difficulties with the proposi- 
tion. One of these difficulties would arise 
from the size and weight of the coin, mak- 
ing it so bulky and heavy as to be incon- 
venient in practical use. This objection 
applies to the pzesent standard silver dol- 
lar, and would be increased by coining a 
dollar weighing ‘‘ at least 480 grains.” The 

bulk and weight of the so-called ‘‘ dollar of 
the daddies” constitute the chief reason 

why it was always unpopular with ‘‘ the 
daddies,” as shown by the fact that only 
about 8,000,000 of such dollars were coined 

from 1793 to 1878. 

The other difficulty arises from the fluc- 
tuation in the market value of silver. There 
would be no certainty that 48 0 grains of 
standard silver would continue to be the 
equivalent of the gold in the gold dollar. 
This amount might be too much, in which 
case the silver dollar would be worth the 
most; or it might be too little, in which 
case the gold dollar would be worth the 
most. The simple truth is that, in the 
present state of the silver market and the 
silver question in the world, no ratio of 
value between gold and silver can be estab- 
lished , by the United States, with a reason- 
able certainty that it will represent the mar- 
ket ratio for any considerable length of 
time. Hence the wise thing to be done is 
to repeal the silver law, and thus stop the 
coinage of dishonest silver dollars, and then 
wait for the time being, until the course of 
events shall indicate what is the next best 
thing to do. 

It is to be regretted that the Congress 
which has just adjourned, had neither the 
£0o0d sense nor the honesty to stop the coin- 
age of dishonest dollars. These dollars ara 
not whatthey purport to be, and this makes 
them & fraud and a cheat, as really as sell- 

Inz goods on false pretenses, or palming off 
sham butter for the geauine article. Cheat- 


ing is none the better because a Govern- 
ment does the cheating. 


~ 


MR. COE ON SILVER. 


Mr. Grorce 8. Cox, President of the 
American Exchange National Bank, of this 
city, in his recent address before the Bank- 
ers’ Convention at Boston, which we pub- 
lished in full last week, said: 

* When this constant and unprecedented 
creation and storage of silver coins shail 
exceed the power of Treasury resources to 
retain them, they must be forced out in 
payment of all Government ducs, and be- 
come at once the standard measure of the 
domestic trade of the country. They can- 
not be rmixed together in the commercial 
currents in any continuous service. Tueir 
parity with gold will be destroyed in prac- 
tice, as it already isin fact. Gold will be 
withdrawn from use as money and become 
merchandise, daily more and more cher- 
jshed for its superior value. When this 
will cccur, we all know, ia merely a ques- 
tion of time.” 

There is nothing truer than the idea here 
so forcibly stated. It is simply impossible 
that this Government should continue the 
coinage of ailver dullars at the rate of not 
less than $2,000,000 per month, and then 
pile up the most of them in the Treasury, 
because the people d> not want them for any 
practical use, without at length reaching 
the point at which it must pay out these 
dollars in the discharge of its own obliga. 
tions. When it is compelled to do this, and, 
hence,compelled to force silver dollars upon 
the acceptance of the holders of these obli- 
gations, then depreciated and depreciating 
dollars will become the practical standard 
of value, and values, as represented by 
mercnandise and debts, will be computed 
therein, while gold, as Mr. Coe justly re- 
marks, will ‘* become merchandise,” to be 

bought and sold at a premium, as was the 
fact during and for along time after the 
War. It is a fixed law, whose truth is 
demonstrated by an unvarying experience, 
that where the same people use two kinds 
of money of unequal value, that which is 
the less valuable will displace the more 
valuable and drive it out of popular use. 

Mono-metallism on the basis of silver, 
and the virtual demonetization of gold in 
this country, with all the evils thereof to 
the domestic and foreign trade of these 
United States, are, then, the inevitable con- 
sequences of the silver policy pursued by 
Congress. When the result will actually 
ensue, unless the policy shall be season. 
ably changed, is merely a question of time. 
That it will ensue under the present policy 
is as certain as anything can be before it 
becomes an actual fact. We have no 
doubt that the silver lunacy which now con- 
trols 60 many minds, will in the end cure 
itself by its own evils; yet this method of 
cure imposes a very heavy penalty upon 
the people. It implies severe financial 
disaster as the road to wisdom. It would 
be much better to have the wisdom with- 
out paying so high a price for it. 


RAILROAD FENCES. 


A staturE of the State of Missouri pro- 
vides that every railroad corporation in the 
state shall erect and maintaiao lawful fences 
on the sides of its railroad where it passes 
through, along, or adjoining enclosed or 
cultivated fields, or uncultivated lands, 
with openings and gates at necessary farm 
crossings of the road, and also construct 
and maintain cattle yards, where fences are 
required, sufficient to prevent horses, cattle, 
mules and all other animals from getting on 
the railroad. The statute further provides 
that, until fences, gates and farm crossings 
and cattle yards shall be made and main- 
tained, such corporation sha. be liable in 
double the amount of all damages done by 
its agents, engines or cars, to horses, cattle, 
mules, or other animals on the road, or by 
reason of any horses, cattle, mules, or other 
animals escaping from or coming upon said 
lands, fields, or inclosures, occasioned in 
either case by the failure to construct or 
maintain such fences or cattle yards. 

Tne Supreme Court of the United States 
in The Missouri Pacific Ratlway Oo. vs. 
Humes, 6 Supreme Court Rep. 110, recently 
laid down the following doctrines in regard 
to this law : 

1. That the statute does not, in cases 
where stock is killed on its road, deprive 
the company of property without due pro- 
cess of law, in allowing the owner of the 








stock to recover damages in excess of its 






value, and does not deny to the company the 
equal protection of the laws. 

2. That the Legislature of a State may 
fix the amount of damages beyond compen- 
sation to be awarded to a party injured by 
the gross negligence of a railroad company 
to provide suitable fences and guards to its 
road, or prescribe the limit within which 
the jury, in assessing such damages, may 
exercise their discretion; and that the ad, 
ditional damages are by way of punishment 
to the company for its negligence, and that 
it isnot a valid objection that the sufferer 
instead of the state receives them. 

8. That the mode in which fines and pen- 
alties shali be enforced, whether at the suit 
of a private party or at the suit of the pub- 
lic, and what disposition shall be made of 
the amounts col‘ected, are matters of legis- 
lative discretion. 

This decision settles some very important 
principles in respect to railroad fences for 
the protection of the pub’ic against injuries 
by railroads. The states have adequate 
power to secure such protection by proper 
legislation. 





A SWEEPING BOND CALL NEEDED. 


“Tue Treasury statement yesterday showed 
a further gain of more than a million of dollars 
in gold and greenbacks, making the to‘al gain 
for the current month over eleven millions. No 
wonder that money is getting scarce and the 
rates of interest higher. 

“The bond calls thus far made avail but little 
in increasing the supply of money. The called 
bonds are mostly those which have been pledged 
by national banks as security for circulating 
notes to ninety per cent. of their par, and their 
payment consequently releases only the ten per 
cent, margin on them. The bonds not thus 
pledged belong to savings banks and other 
moneyed institutions, which are in no hurry to 
cash them so long as they see the securities they 
derire to buy for reinvestment steadily falling 
in price. 

‘What is needed is a sweeping call of all the 
three per cents outstanding. Such a call would 
set free about forty millions of dollars of the 
Treasury hoard and effectually relieve the 
money market, besides saving to the tax-payers 
of the country three millions of dollars a year 
in interest. If the Treasury Department is not 
the slave of the banks and of the money-!enders 
it will make the call without further delay.” 

The above, from the Sun, on Saturday 
last, is a bold suggestion, and one which 
should be curefully considered by the 
Treasury officials at Washington. Such a 
step as the Sun suggests we are sure would 
be very popular with the peeple, aud give 
great satisfaction just now to all the dust. 
ness men of the country. The Govern- 
ment has really no use whatever for the 
forty millions of dollars spoken of, except 
in paying off the national debt. In busi- 
ness circles the best use any man can put 
his money to is to pay off his debts. Let 
the Government, therefore, make the 
‘* sweeping bond call” named by the Sun. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Money has continued in active demand 
for mercantile purposes throughout the 
week, and higher rates have been paid than 
heretofore. Some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by borrowers in obtaining time 
loans, owing to the large drafts there has 
been made from the interior, and the 
banks have been obliged to ca'l in loans to 
meet the same. The consequence is that 
a@ more conservative policy, with respect to 
loans, is being pursued. It is expected that 
the redemption of bonds by the Treasury 
department which is to be made early in 
September will relieve the continued strin- 
gency that seems to threaten the market 
now. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have fluctuated ir- 
regularly between 8 and 7 per cent., but 
the bulk of the business transacted has 
been at 6@7 per cent., the closing rate 
being 5 per cent. Commercial paper has 
ruled quiet and rather nominal, owing to 
the light demand. The offerings continue 
quite liberal, but the banks are not in- 
clined to invest beyond accommodating 
egular customers. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 5@6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 54@ 6, and good single named 
paper at 6 @7 per cent. 
STOOK MARKET. 














The dealings of the stock market have 
ruled irregular, owing to the steady con. 


traction of loans by the bavke, and the fact 
that any activity in stocks would send the 
rate of call money to such figures as would 
paralyze everything. The business of the ex- 
change fell off about fifty per cent. through- 
out the week, which is attributed in a large 
degree to the uncertainty of the outcome of 
the quarrel between the Baltimore and 
Obio and the Pennsylvania rai'roads. Penn- 
sylvania people claim that while they sacri- 
ficed persunal feeling and consented to grant 
the demands of the Baltimore and Obio 
last summer, in order to make the great 
West Shore settlement a success, and while 
they, moreover, cartied out their portion 
of the contract in good faith, so that 
the New York Central and the others 
got all they bargained for, the Penn- 
sylvania got nothing. The Beech 
Creek road, it is claimed, is not only now 
runving in opposition to the Pennsylvania, 
but bas been building extensions to mines 
on the Penssylvania’s lines, and underbid- 
ding her on the transportation of coal. 
Under these conditions it is alleged that the 
Pennsylvania ¢ flicials are in a recalcitrant 
mood, and may make things very unpleas- 
ant if any favor is shown to the Baltimore 
and Ohio by the pool tcuvching the exclu- 
sion of the latter road from the Pennayl- 
vania’s lines. How long this condition of 
affairs will last is bard to determine, but it 
is to be hoped that no crash will come that 
will tend to upset the prospects that are 
now 80 bright for the future. The follow- 
ing table gives a summary of the business 
of the week: 

Low- Clos. 
Figh- est, tna. 


Sales, est. Aug, Wth, 


Adams Express 28 189% 188 180% 







Alton & T. H...... - ww © Bw 8 
Atlantic & Pacific + 5,300 85% 1% «BM 
American Express 80 1lo «Ww 610 
A., T. & B. Fé.. 100088 si 
Cameron Coal 759 «(1646 1636 16d6 
Canada Southern 8253 455 4 
Canadian Pacific 2,105 «663g OAM «65 


Central Jowa... . 800 183g 1834 18% 
Central Pacific... - BOO 4236 425g 42% 
Ches, & Ohio..... - 220 85% Be Bh 
C. & Ohio Ist pf. e 2% 16% 16% 16% 
Chic, & AltOD,.......secccereres - 17% Midge Mis M16 





Cisse Miaie cdicscavesevceses 100 B36 Bk OB 
Cin,, W. & B, pf....... eeeee- soos BEC 6% 6M OOM 
Ohicago and N. W.... .. 26,169 114g 118 = 11BM 
Ohicago & N. W. pf....ccessesses 110 L4B3g 14856 142dg 
Chi, Bur, & Qu.....ccesecreesees 8878 18655 184 185 

Chicago, M. and St, P........... 71,166 925g Qu S1% 
Chic,, M. & 8t P. pf........ ° 695 1D1 3g 12034 120% 
Ghd. B. 1. & Bi cccccccecccescvese 842 (126) «(1Bby 125K 
Col., H. V. & Tol... ...cccccssees 8,695 80 2 8680 

ae) eS eee 600 86% 8k 
O., Oey O, & Tac ccccccoccccccccccece 1400 67% 687 BI 
Colorado Coal........6...scseeee 1,900 2g 273g 2M 
Consol. Gas CO. .......0.seeeeeee 7,485 «(Bl 79% 8 

Del. and Hudson..............., (8,786 101 994 9036 
Bel . Lack & W'n. 97,268 120% 127% 128% 
Dow. & RB. Go. cccccccscccccccccces 108 «20% «aude 20% 
BW. Tig Ve BGR ...ccccrcceccvcvee 800 % % % 
E, T , Va, & G. pf..........0..2-5 2,860 M% 1Od6 1456 
Evansville & T. H......... KO 88g 88 8B 
Green Bay & W.......0..05 0006 8,910 183, 12% 18 

Homestake,...... 20 «619 19 WW 

Ilinow Central............600066 490 «1855 185 = 135 

Il, C, leased lines............++ 80 yu MH 8 6B 
Ind, Bl, & W......cccccecsccccce 1,075 1636 16% 16% 
Lake Erie & West,..........-... 60 10 936 10 

Lake ShOre........000-eeeee+++0e 53,827 = 87 8 85% 
Long Teland...... ....0+eeeeee 0 CG CB 

Lonisville & Nash..........0++0. 20,334 4 4 “4 
Lou., N. Alb, & C........++0.... 1,800 5636 5Big 56 

Manhattan COM.......2.-sseeeee 8.015 140 184 138 

Manhattan Beach.............++ 10) Md 
Mich. Central........see0+seeeee B56 BOG TPG BUS 
Mil, L, 8. & W. pf.........000es 500 se Ba 
Minn, & Bt. Li....0 150 secccerees BM «6g 11D 


Minn. and St. L., pf......c0006 
Missouri Pacific................. 6,719 M0% 108% 110% 
. M1% Wi BL 
Mobile and Ohio . WO Ws 18 
. 5,500 666 BOM 66M 
. 4567 68% Big GBI 
e 109% 1084, 108% 
-» 89,706 47 ADGA 








N. ¥, and \. Haven 80 209 B0Rig 2b 
BM. Ve Clad, & Be. Ta,.-ccccccee soe 226 2 %  % 
N. Y., C, & Bt. L. pf....sccccoeee 910 ys BO Whe 
N. ¥., Lack. & W... ...eceeeeee 1,000 107 10AG 106 
WH. Deo Le B. GRR We ccccoccesccces 76,955 323% Si 82 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf......... 2,075 7636 Tag The 
M, F., Bas. BW. Pl. cccce cocccece 2 2 20 2% 
Nor, and West........ wo 16s 16 16 
Nor, and West., pf.........0e00++ 885) 4 @ 43% 
Northern Pacific...... .......++. 2,045 275 2 Ws 
North Pacitic, pret...........0008 7,710 6956 58% 5926 
Ohio Southern..............000- 2 WM 1b 15% 
GIO & TRUM, ,cccccscccnc nceeseoes 600 MM By 23% 
Ontario & West...........se000e 118 195% 19% 19% 
Oregon Imp........... aubeennnten 250 2s 23 23 
Oregon RB, & Navigation......... 1,425 W5 104 104% 
Oregon & Trans......-..+ essse0e 96ll 81% Bl 8156 
Pacific Mail........ 9,699 61% 65% 51% 
Peo,, Dec. & Ev... 10.630 30 2% 2 
Phil. & Meading.... ..+.... e+e $600 2 B34 2 
Pullman P. Car. Co.......++s00++ 253 184 «18346 18336 
Quicksilver, Pf.......seeseeeeeeee 10) 22% 22% 2% 
Roch, & Pitts,...... ....ssveeee 500 5 5 5 
Rens & Sara... ° ooece bu «165s «165 165 
Rich, & All6,......cccccsssesseee wo im «1% 
Rich. and Dan... 100 138 «(188188 
Bich & W. P...... «+++ 690 36 2 2 
Rich. & Alleghany.............+ 12 «8 8 8 
Rome, W. & O...40.00scceeceeeee 13 @& 6 68 
8t. L. & 8. F... - 1300 Ws BW Bs 
Bt. L. &B. BF. Pl. ..ceereseeveeveee 14,785 60k¢ 87 bOSG 
Be BBB. Apbi.cs..ccccscsce 7,065 LBM 10034 118% 
St. Paul & D..... edd ovge conhenehs 2000 88% bo BLK 
Bt. P. and Omahs,..........+s000 16,200 46% 45 46% 
Bt. P. and Omaha, pf...... ...... 1910 110% 108M 108% 
Bt Po, M. 8M Mossecersecsseeseee 800 11836 118 . 11895 
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Bt. P.M D. vf....ccceeecesccceeeeee 161 1836 10835 10834 
Southern Pacific................. 2,750 88. 87% 87% 
Tenn. Coal & T....cccc...ceeeee OOO SOG 86 BBN 
Texas Pacific............ .--cc00- 18,406 1g 14% 1bd5 
Union Pacific........ce00 ceeeseee 22,155 55% Bh BBs 
Winited States Ex........0000 ++ 1% 64 “a 
Utica & Blaok R,...........-00000+ 6 121 lak 121 
W. Bt, Eee BP... cccccccccccccccescee 1810 19% 18% 19% 
W. St, 1. & P.pf.. esococcoe CED OF ms 


B30 1285¢ 126 128% 
47,628 6634 Gb 6635 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Welle-Farwo Ex................. 
West U.. Bibi cccccccececcesccne 


The market for Government bonds was 
dull, there being no investment cemand. 
The closing ra'es were as follows: 


Bias Aken | hid Avkea 
43on, 1A91, rew....1097, 110 |Ourrepecy 6a, '%.125% ~- 
4068, (1891, Conuyp...110% Hy |Ourrency 68. '#. 129 - 
4a, (wi. Tew...... x6 12644 Currency 6a, "87.1414 — 
@e, iwe7, coup... 126 126% Curreney He. "%.1fB}y - 
Three ver cents. v's - Currency te. "W.lbbig = 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $168, 
275, and it now amounts to $6,907,150. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $5,724,400, an increase in 
specie of $2,416,200, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $4 430.000, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $8,728,300, and an increase in cir- 
culation of $67,200. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following shows the closing quota. 

tions of bank shares: 








Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked, 
Americs... ...... 166 «171 | Mechenics’...... 16L 168 
ericen Kx 143 Mercar‘ile ..... use 
uteh’s & wong v'«.1b66 — |Merchante’....... i oo 
roadway... .. 2w 25 | Merchants’ Ex.. - ie _ 
DASE .. ..... 0006 40 - |Market...... 1i5 = fh 
Commerees .......172 175 |Meu h’s& irad’re 13 - 
Corr Excuavgee. 176 pewepeitan... 6s «664 
Chemica)... ......300 - NASHAU...... 0000-180 — 
Centra) Nart'i.. 123 - \Neeeet eceses 1% «860 
} eee eesece 16 — |Ninth National. 12 -- 
NOV. voce sccccccce yee - - orth America. 120 - 
0 Solkenn. . 2 — |North River P - 
Ditizens’......... 006 — =| New York © - 
it Kiver....... 120 — IN, Y.Nat - 
evepth Ward. .110 — |Oriental.. — 
First Nation"l.. ..1050 — |Pacific,... 
Fourtb Nation’ 1. 136 «187 |Phonix.... 
fifth Avenue.....00 — |Park 
Fulton 0 == | People’s. a 
German Amer’n. 106 — Republic ly 
Gallaun.......... % j— |Bhoe& Leather 136 id 
Germania. ecesee 185 — |Second National20 — 
Gartield........-. — |Beventh Ward... wi — 
Greenwich....... 16 «6 — «=|StateofNewY'rk 125 — 
Hanover....... 60 — |St. Nicholas,.....116 -- 
mov’t's & Trad's..287 _ . 104 
Mevccccesegces 138 Wik — 
Leather Man't....190 Unit" ‘J Siates Natwi - 
Manhattan........155 160 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and irregular. Posted rates for Sterling 
were frequently changed, and on Saturday 
were $4.81} for sixty-day bills, and $4.84} 
fordemand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4:803@#4 81 for sixty-day 
bills, $4.833@$4.84 for demand, $4 844@ 
$4.84} for cable transfers, and $4.704;@$4.- 
794 for commercial bills. Continental Ex- 
change was weak. Francs were quoted at 
5 243@5.23} for long, and 5.214@5.21} for 
short sight; Reichmarks at 944@94} and 
943@94j, and Guilders at 40@40} 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Excrange on Creat Britain, 


ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAT, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FORK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
First mortgages on improved 











ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


*NE 
Farins in Minnesota an akota 


worth trom 8 to6 times themortgage. 6 years 1n 
business and no foreclosures. Interest begins as 
soon as draftis received. Satisfaction uaran- 
,—a ae for circular, ref and 


United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accourts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balaoces subject to draft at sight, 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvev Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company is a legal depositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian @ 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be mede at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be eutitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females tomec 1 to the tr tion of busi 
ness, a6 well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois companya convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CURNING, 
8. B. CHICTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENBY WARKEN, 
GEORGE BLI38, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHAS, 8. SMITH, 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, hecretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


7: r Cent, Conservative Investments in 
r 








DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAR SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. W. PHELIS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J, ASTOR, 





First Portes, Farm ans in Minnesote 
vakota, 0: 1-2 per cent. with principal and 
interest Geerantoss at option of investor. We 
commenced businers in 1*80, and incorporated in 
y 0@ genveral 


)foreastern banks and tnaividusis 
without — econfine our loans to the Red Kiver 
Valley, within easy control of our centrally located 
office. On the Dakota side our field embraves the six 
Red # iver Valley counties containing 13,682 farms 
and 1,725,248 acres of improved iand, and a population 
of 43,242 —16,450 more — any other siz counties in the 
Territory. Bonds and Warrants for sale. Write for 
forme mene. iitormation and references. DAKOTA 
INVES CENT COMPANY, rand Forks, Dakota. 


F. M MILLS, Pres't. - Baus OM, Casb 
ADAM HOWELL, Vice: Pres" 


MERCHANTS: NATIONAL BANK, 


S MOINES, I 
gots Dapital, hy Ang 
New York correspondent 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful atontion given to all 
correspondence. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES; Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D. UL.D. Pres't 
Rutger'’s Coll . New Brunewick, Wid impor 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., N. ¥.: Fitet at'l 

B’k, St, Paul; Tag INDEPENDENT, N. Y. ‘Twe've years 
in the business. ‘eachers and M 











Solid Seti 7 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lo with capital of $150,000, 
offers Guaranteed Lowa Mortanges a 6 


mn) 
secured by first mo 8 deposited with the 
American Lean and Trust x of New York. 
Abundant references. 


INVESTMENTS. 


tis well kbewn that the ony , St. Paul, 
m is assured of a a growt 
is ay J eae ne , -— —-%, 





ag cotate, Bem ge or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real es 
tate security for from six to eight per cent. Refer 
ences ts & ul and East if desired. 

E. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





a) D. WESTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Choice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bonds, 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers—37 and 39 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS) ® 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich  Sarming lands io Northwest- 











he home of the lender. mes the 
emogat of loan, Also negotiate wae per, 
d sell real estate on Piave 
A pO a 
ce = 
fer to Jos. Wel arse tana 
% Madison wt, fk cede, Ohie, 





SAE" 00, 
% INVESTMENT. /0 


G aranteed First M ortgage Bonas, nett 
to S pe r cent. sem: mi-anpuel te te ie -p 
- 4 Pot principa Real Bene 
8 secured on tate in Minne. 
spollsor improved tarmsin Minnesota, [owa, OF 
akota, ‘worth three to times the le 
selected locations. Reter to ational Bank of Com. 
ppezce. spnerpalie and Banks generally. Be- 
3. investing r forms an pesticulare to 
er 


H. BAKER bet epereal.te 


to oH ML. R. MacLEAN, 43 ww. Yor! 





A Net 6 Per Cent. Income 


FROM DEBENTURES OF 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST cO., 
Secured by gh mo, eal Betate deposited 
METROPOLITAN TRUST GO., OF H. Y., Trustee. 


inda. For Investment for Trust and similar 
fan 


For saie 
” aed CLARE, Frenousss, eet 





A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





Through the 
und and Reliable 


NVEST .. 
WESTERN FARM A WOnTEAGE 0, 


M. PERKING, 
¥,M PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 
Carefully selected Ist M Loans 





Phila. N. ¥.0fice,187 B’way,C.C. Mined’ 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


_G%. 








7, B%o. 


of VOU, with branches at — and 
oO shot offer a ray 
Towa, Minp., Dakota, and ; both Principal 2 
bonds obi jagrante of the caesar rpanning 10 yen 
} on 


secu. 

cantile Prase 0., N. V. It also issues Demand 
jartiacate ¢ of Depows at 6 per cent. interest. Write 
or t and ref 





Home Office. Kmmetsbuarg, Iowa. 
K. S. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassan St.. N. VY. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I iteactitconcenesaeed 1857. 
REAL ESTATE bya. ion? 
PROPERTY RENTED oc oa 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES * -—~ 4 assesements looked after and 


LO AN oe, Fiat, Mort ~ RY ae 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


G teed Virst » B 
jer cet. ‘Semi-Annual | M Noestiated by by 


0 
ine wane of a ee 20 and and upward. 
ne, an 
alias see L. ~y- withou' chatee Best ieca- 
tien in the Union. iiteen years’ ex: 
Ample capital. Wide onnections. Lf to the Con: 


oregationalist. nd for form, circular and refer- 
ences betore you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York- 


Capital - ~ - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 
LOGAN C. MURRAY, oo? 
BVAN G. Serhan. Cas 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., ren "t Cashier. 


Transa cts a aie ‘al Banking Business, 
DIRECTORS: 














Bd ME» Ww. A 
T. W. PEAK ALEXANDER 


Bonds  & Yi 





OHIO CITY AND FARM LOANS. 
OLD BO! 


SEA GRAVE BROTHERS, ° . 
on SRR ES Cor eben te Seen, 





Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, . 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Soupennties with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire. Sen 
Corsicana 


for Circulars and Forms 


OAN AGENOY, 


TEXAS. 





Hommercial 


DRY GOODS. 





NotwitHsTanDinG the thermometer being 
in the nineties, the volume of business in 
the dry goods market has contiaued encour- 
aging and satisfactory. In nearly all the 
departments the demand for fresh supplics 
is gradually and steadily,increasing, and the 
general movement in the trade promises 
still better business in thefuture. Astrong 
feeling of confidence exists, which is an 
imp rtant requisite for future activity. 
The temporary uneasiness that has been 
felt during the past couple of weeks on 
account of the stringency in the money 
market has been for the present allayed,and 
the depression that was expected has been 
wholly eliminated by the effort of unem- 
ployed capital to find investment. Through- 
out the week there has been a continuation 
of the activity so much desired. A very 
satisfactory business has been done in 
most of the departments. Tbe speciil 
fright rates have been an_ incentive 
to Western buyers to purchase liber- 
ally, and large shipments were made 
in order to secure the benefits thereof. Tne 
demand at first hands was steady but mod- 
erate, and there was a fairly active move- 
ment in some descriptions of cotton goods, 
and in certain fall and winter fabrics in 
execution of resent and back orders, 
Specialties in spring goods, as fancy crin- 
kled secrsucker, staple and fancy white 
goods, scrim curtains, fine Balbriggan 
and Lisle taread underwear, etc., are meet- 
ing with considerable attention from large 
jobbers, and some very fair orders are being 
placed in this convection. Values are 
steadily maintained all along the line, and 
stocks of manufactured goods are almost 
upiformly light. Collections continue 
good, and all money obligations are met 
promptly. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

Staple cotton goods are in good demand, 
and large shipments have been made of the 
same. Brown sheetings and drills are in 
irregular demand, and agents report a 
steady call for bleached shirtings, many 
makes of which are closely sold up to pro- 
duction. Low grade bleached goods are in 
meager supply, and some makes have been 
subject to a further slight advance. Wide 
sheetings and corset jeans are in light re- 
quest by package buyers, but cotton flan- 
nels are moving in liberal quantities. 
Denims, cheviots, checks, stripes and 
plaids are in pretty good demand and very 
firm in price, and tickings and dyed duck 
are in moderate request. Flat-fold cam- 
brics and silesias are doing fairly well, and 
prices continue firm. 

The demand for ‘fancy prints is much 
the same as reported last week. Ordinary 
standard and low grades of fancies con- 
tinue quiet in first hands, but specialties, 
particularly ‘‘ blue and gold” effects, are in 
very good request. Indigo-blues are mov- 
ing steadily, and novelties in Arnold indigo 
‘‘blue and orange” effects are meeting 
with marked favor. Shirtings are in fair 
demand, and a steady though moderate 
business in robes, ,furnitures, Turkey-reds 
and mournings is reported by agents. The 
jobbing trade was of good aggregate pro- 
portions, and a very fair distribution was 
made in package lots by leading jobbers. 


DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


A fair demand was experienced for dress 
goods and worsted fabrics. Yarn-dyed bro- 
cades and fancy cotton dress goods were 
distributed in relatively small parcels to & 
fair aggregate amount, and desirable makes 
are steadily held in first hands. Jobbers 
are making a fair distribution of the vari- 
ous descriptions, and a good fall trade in 
this department is generally anticipated. 
There was a fair movement in dress gitg- 
hams from first hands, and staple checks 
and fancies continue in moderate request 
by package buyers. Fancy crinkled seer- 
suckers were in good demand by the cloth- 
ing trade, and fair deliveries of dress styles 
were made by agents on account of b 
orders. Leading makes of dress ginghams 
are closely sold up by agents, and the prin- 
cipal mills are now running on spring styles 
The jobbing trade in ginghams is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, and prices are steady. 
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WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Although there was a conspicuous ab- 
sence of buyers in the woolen goods de- 
partment, the volume of business done was 
all that could be reasonably expected at this 
early period of the season. Duplicate 
orders on heavy-weight coatings and suit- 
ings are moderate, and the same may be 
said wi'h respect to overcoatings, although 
in some quarters the sales of the latter are 
said to be fair. Satinets are quiet, with 
fa!l weights closely sold up, and merely a 
moderate start made on spring weights. 
The new purchases of both plain and fancy 
dress woolens are still on a moderate scale: 
but, in connection with deliveries on 
orders, they continue to absorb cur- 
rent production and nearly all duplicate or- 
ders are at an advance on prices at which 
initial purchases were made. Scarlet flan- 
nels have had rather better sale, mainly to 
the local and near-by trade, but otherwise 
the movement, except in celivery on back 
orders, continues moderate. B'ankets are 
very quiet in first hands, but held firmly at 
previous prices. Shawls and skirts are also 
rather quiet at first hands. In carpets there 
isa fair amount of business. Prices of 
both hosiery and underwear are firmly 
maintained, and stocks are exceedingly 
light in the hands of agents and at the 
mills. The jobbing trade continues fairly 
active, and considerably more than an avcr- 
age business for this early stage of the sca- 
son ia reported in some quarters. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


A fair amount of business was transacted 
in the various lines of foreign goods. Fine 
line stripes and checks, of both Continental 
and English makes, also move to a gatisfac- 
tory extent in moderate lots, while English 
plaid suitings, mohairs, etc., come in for a 
fair share of attention. Stocks in first 
hends are comparatively moderate for the 
season, importations being checked some- 
what by the margin between present cost 
abroad and local selling prices. There is 
no abatement of the previously noted 1ib- 
eral demand for medium and low priced vel- 
vets, and both plain, striped and embossed 
goods, colors particularly, se}l almost as fast 
as they arrive. Piece silks remain quiet. 
Black silk laces are still selling to a fair ex- 
tent in moderate lots, but cotton laces gen- 
erally remain quiet. In curtains there is a 
moderate business only at first hauds. Small 
purchases of bosiery and fabric gloves 
reach a very fair total. Housekeeping 
linens are rather slow at the moment, and 
in fronting linens trade is also moderate, 
but good aggregate sales of plain, hem- 
stiched and embroidered handkerchiefs is 
noted. 

‘the imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary 1st, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 


Forthe week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port........... $2,857,789 $2,285,146 
Thrown on the market....... 2,846,301 2,535,031 


Since Jan, 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 78,076,645 66,365,560 
Thrown on the market....... 77,854,840 68,178,241 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
Well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
48 Well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 





MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 30th, 1886, 
=e CHFCKS. 


Caledonia, X.. @9 ParkMills, BI90 14 @14% 
a - — @10 712 @l2Zy¥ 
Economy... .30 a 4 of Union, 850..... 12549@138 
OO. York, L....... 9 @ 9% 
PRINTS. 
en —@ 5 | Mallory.......... —@ 5K 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ 53¢ | Manchester...... —@ 6 
American........ —@ 53 | Merrimack.......—@ : 
Arnold’s,........ —@ 6 Pacific Fancy.- -—-@ 6 
Cocheco.,........—@ 6 | Richmond’s......—@ 5 
Conestoga ....... —@ 5K rh 8 solid 


Garner & Co.'s 


Steel River..... 5 oa n Tur- 
Hamilton an He = eseccee 


Harmony, Fancy. @ 4 mA shirtngs—@ 4 
Hartel’s #'ancy...—@ 54g | Windsor Fancy..—@ 6% 





DENIMS. 
Amoskeag... 13 ores Everett,blue.. 104@12 
Boston........ — @ 6% | Otis, BB....28 114@12 
Col : mb i Pear] River... — (@12¢ 
SxX,bro Brown 10¥@11 Warre m, AXA. = gio 
0 @)l 
XXX. tee 33 — @il | York blue.... 12 eine 
a — GINGHAMS, 
oskeag... 73g | Park Mills........—@ 9 
Bates’ staple... exe 734 | Re dae cccces 84 
Berkshire....... —@ 6 | White M’n’fg Co., 
lip ab c'sees i 6% 
Porese j@ ittentoh.... . 3 7 
Mancnester..... 64%@ 6% | York Fancy..... He 





SHIRTINGS, 

Lonséale,...86 1%@ 84 
--T4 — @ISK « Cambric36 104% wll 
had -+-8-4 1539@16 | Masonville. .36 ix@ 8h 


Androscoggin’ Nashu E. .86 
“6 E36 7 @tits shone 9 Si" 
“ ---6-4 124 @18 bed 5410 @ll 


sep..-23 3 Ux@12 Newm’kct ise 6 @ 6 


@is | N.Y. Mills 10 at} 
Ballou&Son. = — @5% “ Wer T't36 10 @il 





Bay Mills.. &’ @8K sed ---5-413 @I15 
BI’ckst’n. ree 6X%@ 7 bs +--6416 @ITK 
“ XXX.36 7K@ 8 “ 1118-4 20 22g 
5-4 12 lz | Pepperell..6-4 12 @luyw 

--6-4 14 @ldk 40. To4 1846 G14 

86 64@ 6% “ 3415 16 

81 54%@6 “ 94 16% @18 

-98— @8 “ 10-4 18 @w 
. 5-4 — @9 “ -11-4— @22Yy 

CanoeRiver,27 BY @ 3% Pequot a, 5-411 @l2 
Dauntless. . .36 — 5 -6-4 14 @144 

DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, xXx. 
36 8 @ 8K 36 9¥@10 


Fearless... .36 6@ 6% | Uticaex. h’v36 — @ 9¥ 
Forestdale..86 Tk @ Ty “ Nonp.44 10 @10%4 
Fruit of the Loom: Sos 54 14 

36 ye 84 a 





: 216-416 @iTK 


“« «© 823 7 @Tt% © cconod an 92215 

“ “ 42 10W@ll oD 9-4 28 @25 
GladiatorNR36 64@ 64 © cacdes 10-4 25 @2i 
Gold Medal. 86 6K@ 64 © scmad 100 2734 @30 


33 5K@ 3a Wamasutta 

GreatFalls ‘$31 54@ By OXX. 3610 @10K 
M33 —"@ 5%| « cambreat 10 (610% 

Green G....86— @5w} % ...... 5-4 146 (@15 

Hills Semp. ae Washingica 88 — @5*% 

36 @ 7% | Wauregans, 100s 

os 6 Fg ine 6% 8610 @10KW 

“« « 42 9 @l10 “ No.1...86 84@ 84 

& “ 4510 ll @10 


er 86 6K%@T Whitinsville 36 6%@ 7 
Huguenot. 12-4 —- @ -33 6Y%@ 6 
=< 4— @— Williamsville 

“ @— A136 8Ka@9 


LangdonGB 36 8x@ 83 | Winona..... 86 8K@ 9 

“ 6 “76" 86 TK@ TX 
TICKINGS, 

anges & @13 | Methuen, AA. 


A.44— @l16 Oakland, A... — @ 64% 
ee oe we 114.912 | Palmer.. -— @6 
S Baveses 10xy@l1l Pearl River.. 12 @12% 
S @oaceces 10 @10% Pemberton AA — (a— 
© Biccoan 93@10 se M.— @— 
“ B ceiver os@10 be BO— @— 
G Ticencte 8%a 9 Swift River... 64@ 64 
Coraia’: AAA 82 12 @12}9 | Thorndike, A. 6%@7 
«© "ACK, 32 1K @l3 & R. 6%@7 
* No.1 32 124@138 “ 0O T @T% 
Hamilton, Br. 10, @l0% “ RS TK@ TK 
@ 8% York, he 82 — @l2 





eR 1Boi4n 30 — @10 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Cur- 
tains, ete. 

BROADWAY & GRAND STREET. 


New Vork. 


D. LANCELL’S 











CATARRH REMEDY 


SOLD BY ALL re ewe 


led 20 years between Nfe and 
STHMA ori 





me 
rod dlgctonaae 


co., sstarn Maniger Ohio. 
6 ALOE TEER yeeros York tay. 
a FULL SIZE BOX BY MAIL, $1.00, 





Chas. G. Landon & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BENEKARD, HUTTON & CO., 


Importers and Commission Merchants. 


Sole Agents for 
Lupin’s Dress Fabrics, Jouvin Kid and 
Suede Kid Gloves, 
Silks, Foreien and Domestic. Lyons, all Silk Velvets. 
GERMAN DRESS GOODs, CLOTHS, 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


419 and 421 Broome Street. 
CHAS,. G. HMDOR.: 
T. D. HOWELL. 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEALING WAX CASKET containing two 
sticks of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. 
Useu altogether in fashionable correspondence, 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year. 
Issued at the beginning of each season, ORIGINAL 
Stories AND Poxms by the following well-known 
writers: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, 
Junius Henri Browne, William i. ideing, 
James Herbert Morse, Helen Campbe 
Mary Lowe Dickinsen, Abby Mage Ric ard- 
son, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell and 
others, and A ComMPLETELY_ ILLUSTRATED GutpR TO 
THe New York MARKET. THe very L aTEST Fasu- 
IONS AND NOVELTIES ONLY ARE SHOWN. FALL 
NoumbBer Reavy Serremper Ist, 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 3491, 18 Jacob St., New York. 


HIGH NOVELTIES ON 
EXHIBITION. 


JAMES M'OREERY & C0. ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING THEIR RICHEST AND 
MOST SELECT STYLES OF IMPORTED 
NOVELTIES. AN EXAMINATION IS 
CORDIALLY INVITED. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Weebly aarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(For the Week ending Saturday, Aug. 2% 1886.) 


NEW YORK. 

















COFFEK. 

ss: cceehionsecenesaets eosndad 26 @23 

ls Kasasenesest o00seee mosteneves ..18 @2A 

NN 35605050603es0ecKesesesbaus 14 = 

err gseceeee cccccce 16 @ 
Dcctenkeskes sabedinbeee eaeecsese UY Ee 
TEA, 

Oolong, Medium to Finest. coves o-2e--80 @85 

apan, Se 

Ryeoe Sen, as © pekeuee eoseelt @80 

sas ©. Siodsecsesdee Gn 

English mre, ©  ccdcccvececs 18 @75 

SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. co. ccsccccceees . 6 5-16@ 6% 
a 90990000 490090000600 — @ 6% 
RRR I coos 63% @ 65 
Granulated, Standard . soo 6 1-1606% 
CINE Bins sdientbecnsdsoonre —@5% 
Extra O White. .......secseeeee. 5 7-16@ Ssy 
— bowed bbesbeves esd 54@ 5 
ic nceectiossdectxevewessee 456@ 446 
MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 45 @46 

Good toPrime.......... 82 @44 

Porto Rico, Ponce, rime, toChoice.. 82 @42 

Barbadoes, in bhds.......... . ....- 27 28 

Sugar House Biack, Strap............ — @l4 

FISH. 


Mackerel, No. 1, New, # bb1, (200 lbs.) $18 25 
7 Tee ee  lcecocnccve 8 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 th. boxs, # Ib..... 4% 
‘* — Bhredded, 1 tb. Tins, per doz. 1 76 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, We Wisseccee 9 
Herring, Mediom, scalded, @ box...... 18 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro, 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 





DRO MINER iii cdc cceiccecdcsestcecs 6 00 
Perfection so Process, Minn. Spring 
heat, highest grade.,...........+.. 5 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter sos a . 540 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat saeeees 5 80 
ak. I A ua? PEE 5 10 
Winter Wheat, Roller ili ébdinkKéowes> 4 26 
Brilliant XXX Family...........sseceeeeee 6 10 
AAXX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 30 


XX Fancy Winter Wheat................0. 5 20 
Good Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat... . 510 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
ea 1M Sonne Flour, cases, 12 


Heme eee ee eee Fee eee 


2 
Corn Flow. Sous Southern White Corn... 3 65 


GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
eaten Bes.. socseesess 89-78 @— 89 
No, 9ReG........ccc0ceees —— Qe 81K 
No. 3, Red.... teecees tees am Ge B76 
Cogn : 


— Se, Qercccceecsereem™ = @— 524 
Wht gooveccecceccocne™ OL 5244 
fe Nod -_-— 


a@— 
No. 1. seeetesetseeesee™ — @— 40 
No.1 Mixed.....-..0......-> 884@— 84 


BEans : 
Meddums.......ccccccceces 1 50 e— — 
weccecceseseeeeese 170 @1 15 


CORPO OTe Tee Eee OF 50 @-— — 


Pumas: 
Green, prime, Bpush.......110 @115§ 


MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibe.) 
Bran, 40 Ibs............ ++-8 — 6735 @ =a 
Shorta, 60 OR it de a8 do ps : 08 


Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 15 @ =s 

Sharps, fine......... ...6 —9 @ 10 

aye TE a ctnntntenh -b @-— 

Screenings........es0008. — W @ — 75 
@AY AND STRAW: 

New Hay, per 100 Ilbs...... 

Hay, No. 1, old, per 100 Ibe . 








Hay, No. 2, good, * @ — 15 
y; flo neodbam** « @ — 65 
Hay, Shipping € ant G @ — 56 
Hay, Clover “ “ @ — 50 
Hay, clover mixed “ “ @ — 60 
Straw, long ee @ — 70 
Straw, short “6 “ e@-— 
Straw, Oat Sd * @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat Pc — 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
ide hsctsunsuce wceed 10# FO @ 11 25 
3 eee --» 950 @ 10 00 
CN Svcess 200008 + 18 50 @ 15 00 
WE Rot trsces bones - 1305 @ 15 00 
Beer: 
Extra India Mew, per tce. 1200 @ 14 00 
Extra, in bbls........ 750 @ 800 
Cur Mxats: _ 
Smoked Hams........... 12k%@ 13 
*  Shoulders........ 1 @ 1% 
Dressep Hoas ..... he snebeme 64 @ 6% 
B UTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs....... — 24 
Prime Creamery, tubs........ 20 21 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs,............ 28 24 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs..... Li 18 
EF ds:ctavideocescanesseseen ck eveusee 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, new.............— @ 104% 
Fine State Factory......... .+ ssesees —@ 9; 
pO ERIE _ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in oN Ae 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @8 50 
Schweitzer, American, # tb......... ooee 15 


LAKD, 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight —....... 94 





Tierces seeeesecce 000 cee cconecces © OE 
Half bble .... S0ccceee ecedeccsicss © 
Wooden tubs of 60 ibs..............-scccee 9 

COUNTRY 1 PRODUCE. 

EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 165,@ 16 
GaGa 505s: cine nae's 00x80 o vesseceneuts 154%@ — 
Western, fresh-laid....... cosce-.eee LEGO® — 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —12 @— 13 
Philadelphia, Springs... ....... -16 @— 1B 
State and Western, Springs..... -12 @— 15 
DOMMES coccssvcccocévicns soccer 8 @— 1816 
Spring ‘Ducks... °77: eeeeccces +-—ll @— 16 
YEGET ABLES 

Potatoes, new, prime, per bbl....... $1 00@1 75 

sweet, .....+ eecreccccccces 8 00@4 00 
rrr S - 1 50@2 00 
Cabbage, per 100....,....cccsececes 1 00@2 50 
Tomatoew, per busht......ccccccccees 20@ 60 
String Beans, ION, oi iacah baca ion - 50@1 00 
Green Peas, per DOG.....00sccccceee 50@2 00 
Cacumbers, per 100...........+006. 40@ 66 
Cauliflower, per doz.............. -80@ — 
Green Corn, BEF BOO.....0ssconrecene 1 00@1 75 
ty, EA & 75@1 25 
SOTO, BODO vod cos cvcdcdccscce 50@1 00 
Beets, per 100 bunches............. - %@1 30 
Lima Beans, per bag...........+++- 1 50@2 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Huckleberries, mountain, per box. . 
tl 


35 
= 


DOPE. 0 0.0:20008580008 7 
eee, eld HE OEE. 8@ 8 
Currants, per Ib......ccsccccccceee 1@ 2 
Peaches, per basket.............+0+ 30@ 1 00 
Apples, arvest, per bbl........... 75 @ 1 00 

State, per bbi.......,..... 1 00@ 1 50 
Watermeions, DEE El dunwcneg: open 15 28 00 
Cantelopes, per bb!.............0+5 BOe 8 00 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl............ 2 00@ 3 50 
Grapes, Concords, per Ib.......... 5@ $ 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, dried, ee — in bags... — 
* Btate, fine cut... ...ceeee 6 
. evaporated : 
Fancy White, OO Th, BONES... cccccvces cooks 
Cherries, pitted, BOND 2 udu coe ciedoretus +12 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb, boxes...... 27 
Red “ “ “ 22 


i) 


ad - ee een 
Dried, Bouthernle. ......0.scccscccces _ 
“  Unpeeled, fs, 1885......... 


Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib, boxes “ais 
Plums, dried, 25 lb. boxes...........- 

Raspberries, evaporated 1" 25 and 60 Ib. baat 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxsa,10 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 60 Ib. boxes.. 9 
Wortleborries.....+...0.0.+.0+00 eooees cee © 


WOOL MARKET. 


On1o0, Pexn., and W. Va.— 
XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . -30@33 
0. 1, , B3@s4 
No, 2. bes “  ,.31@82 
New Yor« Stare, Micn., W1s., and Inv. 
X, and above, Washed Fleece. seeeee 7@80 
«1 « ‘sess 


No. 2. “ eee... 0@SL 
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Iusurance, 


CIRCULATION, AS TO INSURANCE 
JOURNALS. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Insurance 
Journalists Association, the following reso- 
lutions were presented: 

Resolved, that the strength and merit of a 
class journal do not depend on the number of 
copies issued, but upon the ability with which it 
can treat technical topics pertaining to ite par- 
ticular craft and dieseminate current profes- 
sional news and intelligence. In the case of an 
insurance journal its principal value consists in 
its ability todo good to the companies and their 
agents and the public. As an advertising 
medium, a publication is valuable in proportion 
as it can place the announcements of those who 
make them before thoee who wish to see them, 
those who deal or wish to deal in the thing ad- 
vertised. An insurance journa), with each thou- 
sand of itscirculation sent toa thousand agents, 
is of infinitely more value to a company as an 
advertising medium than a political or literary 
journal issuing a hundred to its one, when only 
a few of the iseues of the latter go to insurance 
people, because from ninety to one hundred per 
cent. of the business done by those companies 
which advertise most is done through agents, 
and agents read insurance journals, examine 
their advertisements, and are influenced by their 
utterances. 

Resolved, that it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence what statement of circulation is made 
concerning our respective journals in the publi" 
cations of advertising agencies. If as technical 
journals we cannot rise above the low measure 
of merit indicated by mere numerical issue we 
deserve to be discredited ; if we can £0 rise, we 
cannot be discredited. 

Ifthe general experience of advertisers 
in the exceedingly difficult and delicate 
work of advertising has established any 
rule of general application, it is probably 
that publications distributed gratuitously 
and unsolicited have very little value; pub- 
lications which are regularly bought will be 
regularly read, and, hence, advertisements 
in them acquire the best publicity. There 
is a degree of truth in calling mere numer- 
ical issue a low measure of merit, but the 
declaration which begins the second of 
these queer resolutions sounds very much 
like saying that it is not of the slightest 
consequence what people think of us. They 
evidently appeared to the journalists assem- 
bled quite too much of the confessional sort, 
with perhaps a suggestiyn of likeness in 
their mover to the fabled fox that made a 
public announcement about the folly of the 
prevalent fashion of wearing the tail long; 
itis not strange that the resolutions were 
received in expressive silence, and disposed 
of by laying on (or under) the table. 

An ingurance journal, as we have hereto- 
fors remarked, ia unfortunate in being un- 
able to reach the buyers of insurance, who 
ignore it as effectually as thoughit were 
printed in Choctaw. In the degree that it 
possesses genuine and intrinsic value as a 
newspaper, it may and does reach the sellers 
of insurance, to wit, companies and agents; 
yet in even the best of these journals it 
may be a fairly debatable question whether 

their advertising makes any direct return 
to the advertisers. On the other hand, it 
j8 Only reasonable to note that people do 
not buy insurance directly of the compa- 
nies, and largely do not buy it at all until 
it is half forced on them; hence that by 
whatever means the companies reach the 
agents they reach their own public. 

Yet whether an insurance journal ‘sent 
to a thousand agents” does any good, ex- 
cept to its proprietor, depends on whether 
the agents want it, whether they read it, 
what they think of it, and how it comes to 
be sent tothem. If devoted largely to at- 
tacks upon some companies, has it any 
value? The mover of these resolutions has 
been laboring for several years to destroy 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, or, as he 
would say, to save it by deposing its pres- 
ent head. He has not succeeded, but large 
quantities of his printed matter have been 
bought, by somebody, and put to a more 
or less actua: distribution. It would be 
absurd to say that anybody but himself 
and the artisans employed on the produc- 
tion derived any benefit from this; and we 
can go further and challenge the wisdom 
of the manner of doing the work of attack, 
assuming that the attack ought to be made. 
For the public know nothing of either the 
journal or its proprietor; his diatribes 

must be printed as advertisements else - 





where, orin the form of ‘open let- 
ters” to a trustee of the company 
(as was done), or must be sent 
to policyholders directly, in order to have 
any chance of even being seen—other. 
wise they might as well be sent from the 
press straight to the buyers of waste paper. 
As it is obvious that articles from a publi- 
cation which has no circulatory power in 
itself cannot gain any weight by being 
nominally published pricr to their forced 
distribution, companies which want to cir- 
culate attacks on their neighbors might 
better employ some able twister of figures 
to prepare the matter and leave out the in- 
surance journalist, who cannot get near the 
‘“‘enemy” unless carried on the back of 
some stronger party. The same reasoning 
applies to matter in general reprinted from 
such sources. The companies, especially 
the great life companies which have been 
the most ‘‘ liberal ” purchasers of this sort 
of material, are powerful and have com- 
plete organizations; why should they buy 
the work of some publisher whose reputa- 
tion and ivfluence with the public are nil? 
Any commendable literary matter which 
they can use is open to them to buy; but 
they are the only ones that have ability to 
really publish. If the matter be not com- 
mendable, so that they shrink from openly 
issuing it, the public can and should teach 
them that the anonymous is tkerefore the 
ineffectual. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


A NEW PRESIDENT. 


Tue king is dead—long live the king! 
The world’s work stops for no man, and the 
void which even the best and best loved can 
leave is so small by comparison tbat we 
may say nobody is really missed—into 
every vacated place steps a successor. The 
lately deceased President of the United 
States Life has had his turo in the obituary 
columns, and for him eulogy had a clear 
and easy task, so admirably fitted was he 
to his place and so sound and lovable a 
man was he himself. He has passed, and 
his successor steps forward, Mr. Geo. H. 
Burford, the company’s Vice President. 
He is a native of Baltimore; came to this 
city when a young boy; studied law, but 
without carrying out the purpose so indi- 
cated went into a mercantile home as ship- 
ping clerk; next he took a clerkship ina 
Fire office, and thence went to the United 
States office, twenty-one years ago. 
In 1877 he was promoted to be 
the Company’s Actuary, and only a few 
weeks ago became Vice-President, that po- 
sition having been created to enable him to 
take the helm during Mr. Brosnan’s ab- 
sence from impaired health. He is stilla 
young man, being only thirty-eight, and he 
has grown up from his teens with the old 
company whose head he has now become. 
The company is old—although it is two 
years younger than Mr. Burford—and it 
was for many years a slow-going one, mak- 
ing little growth and with little progres- 
siveness in it, until a man of action came 
ip, in the person of Mr. De Witt, about six- 
teen years ago. Mr. De Witt reversed the 
worn American motto, and went East, 
leaving the company in temporary keeping 
of Mr. Buell, a bank officer by the training 
cf success, whose first remark, as President, 
to his directors, was that he didn’t know 
anything in particular about life insurance 
but that he had never been cuncerned in a 
financial funeral and was then too old to 
learn how to do that. He soon retired, and 
died not long after, being succeeded by Mr. 
Brosnan, who, hke Mr. DeWitt, had come 
up from the agency field. Mr. Burford now 
has every promise of a successful career, 
and certainly has the benefit of high aims 
and goodexample set before him. To these 
incentives must be added that of excellent 
record in the Company itself, which under 
the later administrations has been eminently 
progressive, especially in shortening, sim- 


plifying, and clearing up the policy contract, 
and in giving it indisputability. 

Of 135 death claims paid last year, 35 per 
cent. were paid on the same day the proofs 
were received, 57 per cent. within five days, 
65 per cent. within ten days, 80 per cent. 
within twenty days, and all but 8 per cent. 
witbin thirty days. In every respect the 
Company has a clean, prompt, stra ightfor- 
ward way of doing business, which com- 
mands, as it should command, public 
confidence. 





THE IDEAL SOLICITOR. 


He who has by study a and constant work 
in the field, through along series of years, 
been bimself part ard parcel of the history 
and experience of li’e insurance, has en- 
joyed advantages which can come in no 
otber way; and if to these were added al! 
the refining influences, social, mors], inte!l- 
lectual and otherwise, which go to make 
the best type of a man in every other sphere, 
we shall have the highest order ofa life 
agent whose value toa companyis not 
measured solely by the amount of new cusi- 
pess which could for atime, by improper 
methods, be put upon its books, there to 
remain for a brief period and then to be re- 
turned to the insurance department as 
having terminated by lapse, by surrender, 
**not taken,” or by exchange for paid-up 
insurance, but rather by the character and 
quality of the business which through his 
efforts comes to stay. The agent who 
by some trick or device manages to doa 
large business simply for a show or for his 
own immediate commissions, but who can: 
cels and {erminates an amount nearly equal 
to that which he secures, is not the one who 
should receive the best backing and moral 
support of a companv, or whom the mem- 
bers of this association‘and those connected 
with them in the work should be encour- 
aged to emulate. And thus we arrive at the 
true mission of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the influence which it is in- 
tended to exert upon the evolution of the 
life agent hereafter. It has accomplished 
much already, and will be a powerful ev- 
gine in future for elevating the tone and 
purifying the methods by which the busi- 
ness of the life agent shall be transacted.— 
Darwin Barnarp, before the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 
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Mas schusels “Tatu Lilt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








M. V-. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretm v 


UFKFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, JanvuaRry 23D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of its 
affairs on the Sist December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 148, to 83ist December, 11.......... 83,856,618 


Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
TANUBTY, 1885,.....cccccerccceceeess seeeeeee 1,830,525 10 


Total marjne premiums.......... teesecccee 85,196,148 16 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to 3lat December, 1885................ $38,770,084 30 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of premiums and ex- 
PODBEB.......cccccccsees eeseees $776,712 42 

The company has the following assets 
viz 

United States and State of New Yor 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 

Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 

Real estate and claims due the company. 
estimated at.. eco ee 

Premium nutes and. bills receivable... -+ 1,508,143 58 


89,024,685 v0 
1,438,600 00 


GIR Ge BER ceescccesccs cscqccenssecrenccnses 228,897 88 
Ce EE 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 01 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
vhereon wili cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the * ear ending 
Bist December, 185, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 








TRUSTEES: 

OekRL ES DENNIS, Ri BERT b. MOR TURN, 
W. 8. H. MOOR CHA ASH. MARSH 
JAMES LOW ERE "KH Cossr rT, 
A.A RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYOE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT C 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, J 5G. DE FOR 
JOBIAB O. LOW HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS, B.CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RI 
WILLIAM DEG : ENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY BORGE BLIS! 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENKY B. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H asa WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
G. A HAND SAAO 
ON GEWLE EDW’D FLOYD JONES. 
WILLIAM H ae ANSON W. HARD, 
cH s B: BORD rt, THOMAS MAITLAND, 

UND W. CORLIES 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DEN N18, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
4. A. BAVEN, Third Vice-President, 








THE MANHATTAN 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 





Was organized in 1850, and has 
accumulated Assets of over 
$11,000,000, with a Net 
Surplus over all liabil- 
ities of $2,300,000, 
by the valuation of 
the New York 
Insurance De- 
partment. 





Points for an Insurer to Consider. 





AN ORDINARY pve INSURANCE policy 
provides au estate for your cependents after your 
death, free trom the claims ot creditors. 

AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY 
provides for death, aud also tor one’s advaucing 
years; butataheavy outlay. 


The Mauhattan’s New Plan 


offers both sdventogts combined in one, and at a very 
much reduced c 

This new policy 3 superior to qudinery Life Insur- 
ance because 5 ou need not * die t 

Superior to ordinary sodaeuneed insurance, be- 
cause much less expensive. 

superier to“ Tontine” iecusee nce 

Ist. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed 

ina positi ve contract. 

2d. usé atter three years there is no forfeiture 
of payments on discontinuance of the rolicy.a cath or 
= up value being guaranteed, by th ew York 

aw. Business men appreciate the advantages ot this 
new form of insurance, and are largely investiog in 
it, because — 

The annual deposit is practically saved, while it se- 
cures needed insurance during a designated period. 


POSITIVE RESULTS 


OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN, 


Age 80; Amount of Policy, $10,000; 
Term, 20 Years. 


The Annual Premium willbe........ _ $301 80 
At the end of that time the Com- ps 
pany will return to the holder in 100 00 
Thus tbe ‘$10,000 ‘insurance Wwiii ”’ 
ave been secured at the net cost 
for 20 years ofonly................... 336 00 


$1.68 per year for 81 000 jnsur~ 


~ 

ance, or if the Cash be not dra 

the policy will become ‘paid up tors 10,050 00 

There results are not estimated, but are fixedina 
Positive Contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payabie in the event of the death of the 
assured. There is uo forteiture of payment on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid up Value being 


Guaranteed by the Terms of 
the New York Law. 


For examples cf other ages, and also on the 10 and 
15 years’ plan, write or apply at the office 


NOTE —The Manhattan's is the simplest form of 
policy in existence, and Incontestible after five 
years, this feature having been originated and 
adopted by this Company over 2) years ago. 


THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President 


JACOB L. HALSEY, Ist Vice- Pres, 
HENRY B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Fres. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P, FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT., Ass't Sec. 


All Policies pepestee® issued are incontestable for 
ree years 
th Claims paid at once as poon | as satisfactory 


Absolute security, combined with “the est liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 


rg forma of Tontine Polimen iaened 


CANVASSERS. 


WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSORIBERS. 
avpness, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yor«, P.O, Box 8787. 
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THE THE 
MANHATTAN anny 
LIFE INS. CoO., Insur’lee 

OF NEW YORK. co.. 









hia. 
1860. (86 YEARS.) 1880 ae 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- — 


and all claima. 
Surplus........ 





ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, let Vice-Pres’t, ¢ 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 





- 1,070,610 92 
at 














NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital.. --- $400,000 00 

Net Surplus... - 701,785 52 

Unearned seuaiina and other 

 isicacccsensctsssccssoutvose _166,551 71 

_— TOtall, .......0+--0ccccc..0.0s0secereee $1,268. 337 23 

J. M. ALLEN, President. 
NEW ENGLAND | w-& rxasicctn, vicecrenden 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrBBENs, Sec 





Taanttithon a Secsescnel 10 LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

Total matin... .....82,607,.785 49 W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = = vresident. 
pee sma, fn rae eb i Now Hie ncidere have the edven. 
pany, of issain Endowment: Policies for precisely the hetdeve have the edvan- 
ties, hese policies parctpate a th tal diner tte ng sare oa 
bution ot surplus, and are subject to the hu- companies, in Non-for- 
Gash surrender and paid up insurance values in eagle age acid 
et by ex) a of the New Feature may t« aa — 
had on application at Comvany’s Office, . 








POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 


CORPORATE ASUAL 


FIDELITY AAR, § 


Cash Capital in U. 8. Bonds........ s 


OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 
Y COMPANY, 


a, | Assets Jan. Ist. 1886 
in Government Bonds es ted_with ay Bey York Insurance Depart 
Ln ag of Banks, Railroads and Transovortation obtaka be De OF” Secretaries and Clerks of Public 
en F SURETYSHIP trom this Com- 
P the Courts of New York, Pennsylva 


ccident ‘Policies, Tnoarin haga Dosth os D bling | fajury. 
"yy on spplication 








Full information as to details, rates, etc. ny of its Agente. 

WM. M. KICHADS. Presit. | JOti a fr TRAE 2 a. ir An aut. Nec?y. 
8.T. Siranahan, H but. vale, satel 1G. Williams. A.B. H 

a yo David Dows, Chas. Dennis 8. tenden, J. D. milye, W: W.&. Low. Ge so, 

1. Biker. Attorney, James A. | i tae ner AGORE: PG WALUACE: G. H, Koch, 181 La Salle Bt. 
I — Bor — son, er ooli » 48 — e 

OFullers pad es A. Duy, 164 South 4th st, St. Lews.—W. G Bentley & i» (417 Kot St. Cleveland, 

&. +4 


Apes Gen. Agent. Accident Departmeat, New Vork. New Jersey. Penn. and € onn 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - ----°-* -* -* * * - * $5,.177.478 99 





Reserve for Fire LOSSCS..........cccccccssesssesseesecesseeeseeeeeeseseneseeees $371,822 3' 37 
Reserve for Inland Marine LOSSGB.............ccccseseeeeseeseeeeeeees 98,583 45 
Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 32,765 44 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. 


_ 2,265,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine 855,969 B2) ie 


Reserve tor Taxes Of 188G........scccccssscsessccsssssccsesssceceeseeees 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1886 i cctnnee benpaeeiaceaeaeniiaiale 1,358,879 85 
I c. cnuccscinavsuagiispanauawedniaieeel sea ibcialapd oepiebuaeeieseuetibeianiaian 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - - - + ~ $5,177,478 90 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885....... 857,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PE. 6.viicsndnncrsessssaeenassdbaaosneeneree $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 795,323 00—®13,722,108 08 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold)............00.. 8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—€16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
RAGIMONE 00 GAMO... ccccccecccccccccsccccscccccceceseeeccere 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies...............++..+:- 8,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyholders...........seeeeeeeeeees $7,681,873 75 
Tames O00 TOERSUFATIONS..0ccccccccccceccs. covccocecsces seoces 250, pny s 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 2,024.0 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.... 458, 148 62-910, 444,558 19 


$63,512,618 06 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds "and other bonds and stocks (market value 

GORGE FEET) noc cccscccccvcescccesescesescesess 0404000000008 88,640,220 56 
i 06:59 0:9:0:4660500500s0eencrerenneticagesaepesenteheees 6,855,532 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)...........++.+s 18,159,500 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 

B04 480.00) Tn ee 451,500 00 
*Loans on on policies (the reserve held ro the Company on 

these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)........+++++0++ 416,084 15 
*Quarterly and ecmi-annual oe on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... cc seeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 

ties, is estimated at (955,000)..........cceree cocccccceees sees 575,699 5C 
I TE nicest n0dsasenansnusevegcntmessedseeseasdiasss 68,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1886............... 435,284 18—-$63,512,618 0 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books............ iveenseseseens 


*A delailed schedule of these uems will accompany the usual 
annual ri t filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 
Appropriated as follows: 





$66,864,321 32 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Speed Ast, 1888... .ccccccces $144,424 00 
Reported OR SE INI: GIR a no 0: 5:0:9:0:0:8050006.006006000000 248,428 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). . 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid SS eee 10,595 21 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- f 

surance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............se00e+- + 56,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 

4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 

GER. ccccccvccceccccccccescevevccoces iekures $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 


ac knnd 6snevesinss. cbreesrcccctnveaseeencs 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. 


$3,586,480 01 
462,737 24 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886............-+seeeeeees 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........seeeeeseveees . 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee es) 


3,123,742 77 
29, 03 


? 





$59,769,848 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... — $7,064,472 


19 
13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ $13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 


Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 an. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1888, 60,800,896 
1888, 2,263,092 1888, 712,868 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1 56,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1,185, 229,384,586 Jan.1,1 59,288,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 38, 399.069 Jan. 1, 1806, 269,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,821 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,778 
SURPLUS ; san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,084,478; State Standard, 18,225,058 
LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,698,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 





TRUSTEES: 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L, WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H. POTTS, 


ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUOK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of 





Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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THE MONASTERY. 


BY OHARLES K. BOLTON. 














Dia lightain the chancel play, 
Filtered by dust’s decay ; 
Where monk once read 
All life is dead 
To-day. 


The flowers are faded away, 
Withered and gone for aye ; 
Their fragrance sped, 
Purple and red, 
To-day. 


No chants in those cloisters gray, 
No echo of call to pray: 
No prayers are said, 
No choir ia led 
To-day. 


No censecs to God now sway, 
No servants leit to obey ; 
Stones at cach head 
Number the dead 
To-day. 


Lit by a sunbeam ray, 
The saint and his shrine of clay 
Are overepread 
With mystic dread 
To-day. 


The wind-blown leaflets stray, 
Rustling a dying lay ; 
God's peace is shed 
Over the dead 
To-day. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


THE KING’S DOUBLE. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 
Author ot “ Matrimony,” “ No New Thing,” etc. 











A HUNDRED years ago, if a man left his 
native country to visit foreign lands, he 
was looked upon as a more or less adven- 
turous person and, at all events,as a person 
to whom adventures were quite likely to 
happen. His friends were disappointed in 
him, if, or his return, he had not a few of 
these to record; and some rude people, as 
we know, used to speak of ‘travelers’ 
lies” in a proverbial fashion, as what might 
be expected in response to a natural de- 
mand. Railways have changed all that. 
Nowadays everybody goes everywhere; 
even brigandage has ceased to be believed 
in, if it has not altogether ceased to exist; 
and certainly, when Herr Maximilian 
Schwirmer, Professor of Ancient History 
at the University of Gottingen, set out to 
pursue his studies in Micronesia, none of 
those who assembled at the railway station 
to wave their euormous pocket-handker- 
chiefs at him aaticipated that his visit to 
that historic land would have results more 
exciting than the addition of another pon- 
derous tome or two to the mass of litera- 
ture dealing with the vicissitudes of an ex- 
tinct people which already loads the book- 
shelves of Europe. 

Yet, even in the nineteenth century, 
strange things occur every now and then, 
and it is a sufficiently strange episode in 
the life of Herr Schwirmer which is here 
about to be related. The Herr Professor 
was a comparatively young man; that is to 
say, be was barely forty years of age, 
which must be accounted an early period 
of life at which to have reached his distin- 
guished position; and, what was more, he 
looked younger than he really was. His 
fair huir, itis true, was getting rather thin, 
and the blue spectacles which he always 
wore gave a certain air of solemnity to his 
face; but, as he had led a quiet, easy life, 
his cheeks were still smooth, and he en- 
joyedthe excellent health which is the re- 
ward of regular habits and a strict atten- 
tion to diet. 

Now, almost the first thing that was said 
to the stranger, after his arrival at Micro- 
polis, was: ‘‘Dear me! Herr Schwérmer, 
for a moment I took you for our King. 
What an extraordinary likeness! But for 
the spectacles, I could have sworn that it 
was his Majesty who was entering my 
humble dwe’ling.” 

This speech, which was made by a lead- 
ing citizen to whom he had brought a 
letter of introduction, did not altogether 
displease the Professor; if one is to bear a 
striking resemblance to any other human 
being, by all means let it be to a king. But 
when a similar remark had been addressed 
to him twenty times by twenty different 
individuals, he began to find it a nuisance. 
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Then, too, the people in the streets stared 
at him; if, by any chance, he removed his 
blue spectacles fora moment, in order to 
obtain aclearer view of the classic ruins 
for which Micropolis is so celebrated, hats 
were flourished at him from every point of 
the compass; sentries presented arms to 
him; officers saluted him—it was really in- 
tolerable. ‘If this sort of thing isto go 
on,” growled the Professor to himself, 
‘*I shall have to buy a wig and a false 
beard.” 

Meanwhile, Micropolis not being a very 
large place—the Professor’s august double 
had got wind of what seemed to him to be 
rather a good joke; and when, driving 
through the streets one day, he caught 
sight of Herr Schwirmer stalking alo g 
the pavc ment, with a pile of books under 
his arm, he laughed to himself for fully five 
minutes afterward. All sorts of funny 
ideas were put into his head by this en- 
counter; but he did not communicate these 
to the equerry who was beside him, because 
he knew by sad experience that the equer- 
ry would neither understand nor sympa- 
thize with them. 

Maximilian I, King of Micronesia (or, to 
speak more correctly, of the Micronesians), 
was not the happiest of European monarchs. 
Elected when a mere lad to rule over a 
recently emancipated people, he had worn 
from youth to middle age the crown which 
his royal relatives in the North had then 
clapped upon his head, without ever feel- 
ing certa'n that it fitted him. He was bored 
to death at Micropolis; be had not suc- 
ceeded in making himself particularly pop- 
ular with the Micronesians; nor, to tel] the 
truth, had he tried very hard, after the first 
year or two, to earn the affection of that 
nervous, fickle, excitable and somewhat 
turbuleat race. Then, too, he was a Con- 
stitutional sovereign ; and it is not amusing 
to be a Constitutional sovereign. Under 
certain circumstances it may even be 
downright humiliating. Sometimes, in the 
earlier part of his reign, King Maximilian 
had found it so; but he had outlived that 
now, and accepted his position with a res- 
ignation which partook largely of indiffer- 
ence. The alternate patronage and dictation 
of the Great Powers; the lectures of his 
Prime Minister, Mr. Polymetis; the demon- 
strations in which his subjects were wont 
to indulge, from time to time, beneath his 
Palace windows; the everlasting windy 
talk about the grand future of Micronesia, 
about the duty of freeing her ens!aved cbil- 
dren, about the provinces which were to be 
wrested, by intrigue or force, from the 
neighboring decaying Empire of Othmania 
—all these things left him cold and impas- 
sive. He had had close upon a quarter of 
a century’s experience of them; he had 
ceased to be ambitious, and had grown a 
little skeptical. In times of crisis the 
newspapers were wont to say that his 
Majesty’s attitude was strictly correct; and 
80, no doubt, it was. Me signed the decrees 
submitted to him; he reviewed the troops; 
he made a short speech, if that was in- 
sisted upon. Occasionally Mr. Polymetis 
went out of office for a°short period, and 
then Mr. Somebody-else came in; it was a 
change without a difference, so far as the 
King was concerned. 

Just now acrisis had supervened. Mr. 
Polymetis, left in a minority in the Cham- 
ber, had tendered his resignation, and the 
leader of the Opposition, one Kakologos, 
was to submit a list of ministers to his 
sovereign on the morrow. Of this states- 
man the King had no personal knowledge, 
nor was he especially desirous of acquiring 
any. Ashe sat beside his equer-y in the 
open carriage he was thinking to himself: 
‘*Bother Kakologos! Bother the crisis! 
Bother the whole weary, empty, meaning- 
less business! I wish I were out of it! I 
wish I were somebody else! I wish I were 
that solemn German professor who looks 
so like me!” 


It was one of the King's habits to leave 
the Palace, unattended, after nightfall, and 
walk about the streets of his capital. A 
King is a King, whether his dominions be 
large or small, and the constraints of Court 
etiquette and ceremonial are, perhaps, a 
greater trial to those who cannot feel them 
to be the outward, visible signs of any in- 
ward grandeur than to the more powerful 
potentates of the earth. Such, at any rate, 
was King Maximilian’s view. He liked to 





play at being a private citizen for a few 
hours; to wander hither and thither, pro- 
tected from recognition by the friendly 
darkness; to stroll past the cafés, in front 
of which the burghers, seated at little round 
tables, were always discussing politics so 
excitedly; to peep in through open door- 
ways at such vignettes of family life as 
could be descried in that way, and to form 
idle speculations as to the habits and char- 
acters of those wbo chanced to cross bis 
path. That evening he roamed out, as 
usual, and on his way be thought a good 
deal abou! the German professor. 

‘It is a thousand to one,” he mused, 
‘that if I offered to change places with 
that man, he would jump for joy. Toe 
thing might be so easily done, too! My 
uniforms would fit him; he must be quite 
accustomed to speaking in public; he can, 
of course, sign decrees—nothing more is 
wanted to make a first-rate Constitutional 
monarch. It is true that Iam not conscious 
of possessing the neccssary qualifications 
to make a professor.” 

Now, it came to pass that while the King 
was thus modestly appraising himself, he 
almost ran into the arms of the subject of 
his thoughts, who, after refreshing himself 
with a glass of beer in memory of the 
Fatherland, was marching homeward to 
write a page or two, before going to bed, 
of the work upon Micronesia, ancient and 
modern, which he had taken in hand. The 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. 
The King bowed and gaid: ‘* Professor 
Schwirmer, I believe?” 

‘*The same,” answered the other; ‘‘ and 
as much at your service, sir, as a busy man 
can be. But—a thousand pardons! Surely 
I have the honor of addressing” — 

‘* The ostensible ruler of the country; 
quite so,” answered the King, hastily. ‘‘But 
please be so kind as to put on your hat. I 
ain taking alittle holiday, as you see—the 
only kind of holiday that is allowed to me— 
and I am anxious to preserve my incognito. 
It is always a great treat to me to converse 
with distinguished strangers and to learn 
the impressions that they have formed of 
us and our ways. Would it be trespassing 
too far on your leisure, Herr Schwirmer, if 
I begged you to communicate yours to me? 
You would, perhaps, even permit me to 
accompany you to your quarters, where we: 
should be able to talk more comfortably.” 

The Professor, whose historical studies 
had not availed to emancipate him from 
that belief in the semi-divinity of kings 
which obtains among the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen, was much confused. 
The request of a royal personage is, of 
course, equivalent to a command; yet how 
could he possibly ask a royal personage to 
mount three pairs of stairs to the very 
modest lodging which he had thought good 
enough to shelter him and his learning dur- 
ing his stay in Micropolis? He made some 
perfectly incoherent reply; nor has he ever 
been able to remember what took place 
until he found himself in his accustomed 
chair before his writing-table, smoking one 
of the King’s excellent cigars, while, facing 
him, sat his illustrious visitor, astride upon 
the only other chair that the room con- 
tained. Perhaps King Maximilian had ac- 
quired the art of setting people at their 
ease; or it may be that Herr Schwirmer, 
who was something of an enthusiast, lost 
sight of external surroundings when 
mounted upon one of his hobbies. At all 
events, it was not long betore the latter was 
discoursing quite fluently, not to say dog- 
mutically, upon the condition and prospects 
of Micronesia. 

‘*This race,” said he e@ cathedrd, as 
though he had been addressing an appreci- 
ative audience at Gdottingen, ‘‘ possesses 
many of the qualities which are required to 
form a nation. The average Micronesian 
has great intelligence, as well as a remark- 
able thirst for knowledge and facility for 
acquiring it. He is courageous, sober, re- 
ligious after his fashion, and has a rudi- 
mentary sense of honor which would admit 
of development. Nevertheless, Micronesia 
has not become a nation, and her friends 
are beginning to doubt, not without reason, 
whether she has any future before’ her. 
Why is this? Simply because Micronesia 
has a deplorable government.” 

‘*T have often thought so,” remarked the 
King. ‘Still, Ido not see how it is to be 
altered,” 
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‘*A deplorable government,” the Pro- 
fessor repeated emphatically, paying no 
heed to the interruption; a ‘“‘government 
which maintains a legion of unnecessary 
and for the most part incapable employés, 
and in return is maintained in power by 
them. Every deputy, in order to secure 
his election, must promise appointments 
right and left; every minister, in order to 
keep his majority, must promise these to 
his supporters, besides what they claim for 
themselves. What is the result? Why, 
that this crowd of miserably paid officials, 
has recourse to all kinds of dishonesty to 
eke out its means of subsistence; that the 
taxes are unfairly collected; that the 
finances have fallen into hopeless disorder, 
and that little or nothing has been done to 
cultivate the natural resources of the coun- 
try or to bring them within reach of civili- 
zation by means of roads und railways. 
Add to this that Micronesia, instead of 
quietly consolidating and strengthening 
herself in preparation for the inevitable day 
when the Othmanian Empire must crumble 
to pieces, has wasted her money, her time 
and her credit ina series of childish demon- 
strations, which, indeed (through the com- 
plaisance of the Great Powers), have ob- 
tained for her some slight increase of ter- 
ritory, but which, unfortunately, have also 
had the effect of manifesting to her well- 
wishers how very far removed she is from 
being in a position to take up the heritage 
for which they had noped that she might 
be destined” — 

Here the Professor paused to blow his 
nose, and the King took that opportunity 
of observing that it is one thing to criticise 
and another to suggest remedies. 

‘*Pardon me, your Majesty,” said the 
Professor. ‘‘I was coming to that. The 
remedy, if I may be permitted to say so, is 
in your Majesty’s own hands. The remedy 
—the only remedy—consists in a gradual 
transfer of power to the Crown. Under an 
enlightened ruler drastic reforms might be 
initiated, which”— 

‘You forget, Herr Schwirmer,” inter- 
rupted the Kiny, smiling, ‘‘ that we have a 
Constitution.” 

But Herr Schwirmer, who knew all 
about constitutions, took the liberty of 
ejaculating ‘‘ Pooh!” and snapping his fin- 
gcrandthumb. With great lucidity and 
at considerable length, he demonstrated 
that circumstances alter cases, that prerog- 
atives which it would be dangerous to 
assert in some countries migkt easily b2 
made use of in others, and that where there 
is a will there isaway. Finally, warming 
with his theme, he exclaimed: ‘* In short, 
sir, I will make sv bold as to say that, if I 
could occupy your Majesty’s throne for 
three months, I would get a firm grasp of 
the reins of power, and place Micronesia on 
the road toward a prosperity to which she 
can never attain while the present corrup- 
system lasts.” 

‘¢Then, my dear Professor,” returned the 
King, laughing, ‘‘pray occupy it. The occa- 
sion is propitious. Stand beside me before 
the glass. Are we not as like as twins? 
The Queen and my family, are, as you 
doubtless know, absent, and will certainly 
not return for another three months. Mr. 
Kakologos cannot be very intimately 
acquainted with my features. I have never 
been accustomed to consort familiarly with 
the officers of my household; you speak 
the Micronesian language with no more of 
a foreign accent thanI do. In fact, we 
have but to change clothes and the transfor 
mation will be complete. I do not think that 
you will find practice quite so simple 98 
theory; but you will have an experience 
which will be novel to you, and therefore . 
amusing, while [ may expect to enjoy ® 
similar advantage. Is it a bargain?” 

Herr Schwarmer, as was only natural, 
was a good deal taken aback by this abrupt 
proposition; yet, in the course of a quarter 
of an hour orso, his objections to it had 
been overruled, one by one. The King. 
with some dexterity, contrived to put him 
upon his mettle; he was not disinclined to 
show that the art of government may be 
acquired in the study, and exercised with 
great advantage to mankind, by a capable 
German professor; perhaps, also, he was in 
some degree fascinated by an opportunity 
which might fairly be described as unique, 
What student of human nature has not 
lo nged to stand, were it but for an hour, in 
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another man’s ekin? No nearerapproach 
to the attainment of that impossibility will 
ever be offered to any mortal than that of 
which Herr Schwirmer was now given the 
refusal. However, like a sensible man, he 
made conditions. 

‘“‘T must warn your Majesty,” said he, 
‘*that Iam not the kind of person to lend 
myself toa mere fantastic freak. I[ must 
ciaim to be left undisturbed as King of 
Micronesia for the full period that I have 
named—that is for three mouths. Any 
interference with my policy, while in an in- 
complete state, would, I fear, involve 
lamentable consequences to the dynasty as 
wel. as to my self-respect. Of my reputa- 
tion I do not speak; for { am sure that I 
may trust to your Majesty’s honor not to 
betray me. Were it to become known in 
Gottingen that I had attempted a philosoph- 
ical experiment of this nature, it might be 
considered that I was wanting ia serious- 
ness.” 

‘“* Your secret is safe,” replied the King, 
who was divesting himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, ‘‘and your stipulations appear 
reasonable. Now, if you will do me the 
favor to get out of those garments of yours 
and get into mine, we will settle a few mat- 
ters of detail. You ought to be at the 
Palace before midnight. If I remain out 
late, people are apt to talk.” 

Among the matters of detail which were 
then gone into appeared the somewhat 
startling one that his Majesty would have 
to support himself for the next three months 
upon the ridiculous sum of fifteen hundred 
francs. He protested loudJy; but the Pro. 
fessor cut him short with a touch of sharp- 
ness. ‘‘It is ample—ample!” that frugal 
man declared. ‘*Moreover, you will not 
find any more at the Bank. Here are 
twenty checks, which you will fill up as 
your needs may require, and which I will 
sigp. By the way, what isto be done about 
the documents which require the Royal 
signature?” 

‘* Fortunately,” answered the King, ‘‘you 
bear the same name as-I do. You had 
better, however, take a sheet of paper and 
try to imitate my fashion of writing it. It 
18 quite easy, you see.” 

It was thus that Professor Schwarmer 
received hia first lesson iu forgery. The 
sensation was not agreeable tu him, and it 
caused him to look with some temporary 
misgiving upon the whole scheme. His 
accomplice’s satisfaction therewith was 
likewise somewhat damped, at the same 
moment, by a trivial circumstance. The 
coat which he had just put on had been in 
daily use for several months, and it was 
only too evident that its owner smoked de- 
testable tobacco. However, both conspira- 
tors felt that they had now gone too far to 
recede; and, indeed, every minute of the 
time left to them was wanted for the ex- 
change of mutual instructions. 

‘* Adieu, my dear Professor,” said the 
King, in conclusion. *‘I wish you good 
fortune, and a great deal of enjoyment. My 
valet will provide you with the pommade 
hongroise, which I use for my mustache, 
and which I observe that you do not pa- 
tronize. Iam also (pardon my mentioning 
it) in the habit of taking a cold bath every 
morning.” 

*\A truly abominable habit!” muttered 
the Professor, shuddering. ‘‘ButI am ready 
to submit to any sacrifice in the interests of 
Micronesia and—and of pbilosophical re- 
search. Farewell, your Majesty. In the 
cupboard are some choice H :mburg cigars, 
also. a pipe, with a china bowl, which I 
suppose I must not venture to take with 
me. Pray, respect the bouks and the manu- 
scripts. Heaven send us back a good deliv- 
erance! Farewell! farewell!” 


Every one will perceive which of these 
two schemers was likely to be the first to 
repent of his bargain. The King, who had 
entered into it in a half-mischievous, half- 
petulant spirit, without much thought as 
to consequences, rose the next morning, 
after spending a wretched night upon a 
hard bed, and was speedily made acquainted 
with such privations and discomforts as he 
had never dreamed of before. The feelings 
of the refined reader shall not be harrowed 
by ® categorical list of these; suffice it 
to say that when bis Majesty had over. 
come the difficulties attendant upon his 
toilet, had breakfasted miserably at an ad- 
joining café, and had endeavored, without 


success, to smoke one of the malignant 
cigars provided for him, he was fully satis- 
fied that life as a German professor, with a 
limited income, was not worth having. 

The Professor, on the other hand, sus- 
tained in his undertaking by consciousness 
of a lofty aim, as well as by personal vanity 
and creature comforts, played his part ad- 
mirably, and told the valet (who did not 
seem to notice anything strange in his mas- 
ter’s appearance) that he had caught a 
slight chill and would have hot water in 
his bath. Having breakfasted with an ap- 
petite which rather surprised the attendants, 
he signified his readiness to receive the new 
Premier, who had been waiting some little 
time for an audience. 

Mr. Kakologos entered the Royal pres- 
ence with something of a strut. Not being 
quite at his ease, he was naturally anxious 
to appear so; andas he stood before his 
sovereign, with one hand resting upon his 
hip and the other grasping abatch of pa- 
pers, his attitude conveyed the impression 
that he was willing to go through pre- 
scribed forms, yet fully aware that the per- 
sonage in the gilt arm-chair was a mere 
puppet. Of mature years, but unknown as 
a statesman and blissfully ignorant of state- 
craft, Mr. Kakologos had but one policy, 
and that possessed the merit of being capa- 
ble of concise definition. It was nothing 
more nor less than the retention of place 
and pay by Mr. Kakologos. Of course, 
however, lie had a more favorable exposi- 
tion to give of it than that. Economy and 
retrenchment, it appeared, were to be his 
guiding principles. His predecessor, Mr. 
Polymetis, an able andenlightened man, 
had been turned out of office partly be. 
cause he had the defect of Aristides and 
partly because the refurms which he had 
to some extent introduced had necessitated 
an increase of taxation. Kakologos said 
he was going to reduce taxation and undo 
all the reforms, which he characterized as 
vexatious and uncalled for. With regard 
to foreign affairs, his program was ove 
of masterly inaction. Othmania, at that 
time engaged in a struggle with unruly 
feudatories on her northern boundary, 
seemed to be open to attack, and an unin- 
structed person might have supposed that 
this was a favorable moment for Micronesia 
to seize the provinces to which she had 
long laid claim. But Kakologos knew bet- 
ter. He bad received hints from the repre- 
sentatives of certain powerful nations, and 
he bad—so he affirmed—excellent reasons 
for believing that if Micronesia refrained 
from disturbing the peace of Zurope, ter- 
ritorial compensations would be forthcom- 
ing at no distant date. 

Here the supposed king observed gravely, 
‘* Beati possidentes/” and put some pertinent 
questions with regard to the condition of 
the army. Mr. Kakologos airily replied 
that he really could not furnish the informa- 
tion asked for off-hand, but would consult 
the War Minister. The main thing was that 
his Majesty should sanction a dissolution, 
having previously, as a matter of course, 
signed the multitudinous transfers of ap- 
pointments, without which a dissolution 
would be of little service to the Kakolo- 
gians. 

‘Before affixing my signature to these 
documents, Mr. Kakologos,” was the some- 
what unexpected reply, ‘‘I wish to come to 
an understanding with you. Clearly, it is 
my prerogative to refuse you a dissolution, 
and indeed to refuse my assent to any de- 
cree that you may submit to me.” 

‘Your Majesty,” returned Kakologos, 
with a not very respectf.l laugh, ‘‘is doubt- 
less aware of what the result of that course 
would be.” 

‘Certainly lam. You would be com- 
pelled to resigo; and I should then summon 
Mr. Polymetis.” 

‘*Pardon me, Sir; that was not quite what 
I meant.” 

‘‘ What you meant was, perhaps, that if I 
chose to set my will against that of the min- 
jstry and, by implication, against that of 
the country, I should be deposed. A slight 
miscalculation, my dear Minister. Deposi- 
tion, as you are probably aware, has no ter- 
rors forme, On the other hand, there 
would be very great difficulty in inducing 
any personage of royal blood to accept my 
vacant throne, while the conditions of 
Micronesia are such that under a republi- 





can form of government she must inevitably 





sink to insignificance and renounce all her 
ambitious dreams. I am inclined, therefore, 
to think that these considerations, together 
with that wish to retain power which is the 
legitimate aspiration of public men, will 
enable me to impose my policy upon a far- 
seeing Minister hke yourself. I have, I may 
add, a policy, which I will now proceed to 
impart to you.” 

Then, in solemn and measured accents, 
his Majesty unfolded a scheme which 
sounded both hazardous and tricky, but 
which, for those very reasons, was not un- 
attractive to his hearer. ‘And observe, 
Mr. Kakologos,” said he, in conclusion, 
‘*that the credit of all this will belong to 
you. I shall, of course, remain in the back- 
ground; I have no ambitious endsto serve; 
I merely desire the welfare of my adopted 
country, and am a little tired of playing 
King Log. If, a few months hence, your 
government has obtained for us, without 
bloodshed, a considerable increase of terri- 
tory and an enormous increase of prestige, 
you will be the most popular Minister that 
Micronesia has ever had, and there will be 
no reason, that I can see, why you should 
not remain in office as long as you live. 
Polymetis, who is bound to oppose you, 
will be hopelessly discredited, and even I 
myself should hardly, under those circum- 
stances, have the power to send you about 
your business, which I undoubtedly possess 
now.” 

Mr. Kakologos was very vain and not 
very proud. Audacious and by no means 
devoid of risk as was the plan of action 
suggested to him, he felt quite disposed to 
adoptit. There was no denying that, if it 
succeeded, he, as its presumed originator, 
would take rank as a sort of a second 
Cavour. If, on the contrary, it should fail 
—well, then, it would not be very difficult 
to throw the whole blame upon the King’s 
shoulders, and retire with the name and 
fame of atoo trusting patriot. Therefore, 
with some pomposity of diction, he yave it 
to be understood that the policy which he 
had at first indicated was only an alterna- 
tive one, and that the bolder strategy now 
recommended to him accorded better with 
his personal inclinations. His head, which 
had been as empty a3 a human head can 
well be when he eatered the Palace, was 
stuffed full of the most sanguine and ex- 
travagant anticipations when he left it. 

A few days after this the rightful ruler of 
Micronesia was wandering somewhat dis- 
contentedly about the streets, in a very 
shabby coat and with a pair of blue spec- 
tacles upon his nose. In all his life he had 
never felt so bored before; and yet, Heaven 
knows, he had had some experience of bore- 
dom! It may be dull work to bea King; 
but it is duller work still to be a German 
professor, when you are precluded from 
pursuing a German professor’s usual avo- 
cations. The poor gentleman in the blue 
spectacles sat down in front of a café, or- 
dered such light refreshments as his means 
would allow of, and took up a newspaper. 

It was the semi-official organ of Mr. 
Kakologos that he glanced at, without 
much expectation of finding anything in- 
teresting or novel therein. Great, then, 
was his astonishment when his eyes fell up- 
on a Jeading article so spirited and bellicose 
thatit positively seemed to diffuse a smell of 
guopowder around. At last—so it appeared 
—the day for which all patriotic hearts 
had so long been aching was at band! At 
last Micronesia, confident in the justice of 
her cause, the devotion of her citizens, the 
valor of her army,and the moral support of 
the civilized world, was about to claim in the 
trumpet tones of an armed warrior those 
rigats for which she had too often 
pleaded vainly in the humiliating accents 
of asuppliant. The nation, weary of in- 
trigue, weary of reiterated promises und 
eternal deceptions, had arisen, at length, 
united, resolute, sublime, and doubting not 
but that, in the hands of a courageous and 
honest minister, her glorious destinies were 
assured. And already two battalions of in- 
fantry and a mule-battery had been ordered 
to the frontier. 

‘* Really, really,” muttered the reader of 
these brave words, laying down his paper. 
**This is too bad! I thought everybody, 
even Kakologos, realized that the game of 
brag is played out. One of these fine 
days Europe will lose patience and allow 
Otbmania to gobble us up, out of the way. 


After all, we’re not indispensable. If there 
were avy chance of our fighting. But of 
course there is none; and this farcical Ka- 
kologos, who has come into office upon a 
program of retrenchment, will equander a 
million or two of money, which we haven’t 
got, upon war preparations which will lead 
to nothing. If I had been upon the throne, 
I should never have sanctioned such folly, 
And yet—I don’t know; what is a poor 
Constitutional King todo? Perhaps Herr 
Schwirmer is beginning to see the differ- 
ence between theory and practice now!” 

Atthis point his soliloquy was inter. 
rupted by a stir and a murmur among 
those who sat around him. A royal car- 
riage dashed past, in which was seated the 
false King, looking wonderfully smart and 
brushed-up, and with his mustache nicely 
waxed. The by-standers raised a cheer, 
which he graciously and gracefully ac- 
knowledged. Such demonstrations are rare 
in Micropolis, and the true King, taking 
note of it from the background, smiled 
ironically. 

‘* Wait a little longer, my good friend,” 
thought he. ‘You are popular for the 
moment—perhaps because you have fallen 
into the mistake of identifying yourself 
with the policy of your Minister—but the 
day will come when you or he, or both of 
you, will have to eat humble pie, and then 
these seme citizens will gather round your 
Palace, yelling and screeching, like so ' 
many maniacs. What is annoying is that, 
by that time, it will most likely fall to my 
lot, not yours, to address them from the 
balcony, at the risk of being shot.” 

In a narrative hampered by inexorable 
limitations of space, it is impossible to give 
any circumstantial account of the events 
which, during many successive weeks, 
kept the little kingdom of Micronesia in a 
position of unwonted prominence. How 
the government of that country pushed for- 
ward the most extensive preliminaries for a 
campaign, calling out reserve after reserve, 
spending money as freely as if it had 
had any to spend, yet refraining from 
striking a blow; how Othmania massed an 
overwhelming force upon the frontier, in 
readiness to repel the impending attack; 
how the Great Powers remonstrated, com- 
manded and threatened, snarling at one 
another all the time in an undertone; how 
Kakologos met their representations by 
evasive turnings and twistings; how he 
was said to be receiving secret, and pos- 
sibly perfidious, support in certain influen- 
tial quarters, and how his maneuvers were 
more than once within an are of bringing 
about a European war—all these things, if 
there be any human interest in them (which 
does not seem certain) will, doubtless, be 
recorded by some future historian, who 
will find ample materials for his task among 
the state papers of more important countries 
than Micronesia. 

What he will not find—because, un- 
happily, no such document exists—is a 
diary of the proceedings of King Maximil- 
jan, during that exciting period. King 
Maximilian was fairly puzzled. He could 
not make out what Kakologos was driving 
at. Nationa] bankruptcy and political ruin 
to the minister who had brought his country 
to such a pass seemed the only possible 
issues of the situation. The army, he was 
very sure, was in no condition to take the 
field; in a foreign alliance he had not the 
least belief; and, as time went on, he began 
to notice, when he took his walks abroad, 
signs of a change in popular feeling. There 
was a good deal of patriotic talk, but there 
was also a good deal of skepticism and some 
sullen discontent at delays which were 
beginning to entail heavy sacrifices upon 
all classes. As for the supposed sovereign, 
he did not often show himself to his sub. 
jects, and when be did, they omitted to 
cheer him. Maximilian the King had by 
this time formed a very low opinion of 
Maximilian the Professor. 

“If I could have foreseen what was go- 
ing to happen, I never would have put that 
fool in my place,” he thought. ‘‘I do not 
pride myself upon being a great ruler of 
men; but I know tbat, if Ihad been where 
he is, I should either have abdicated or 
thrown Mr. Kakologos out of the window 
long ago!” 

However, an incident presently occurred 
which showed that Professor Schwirmer 





was bent upon making a bold bid for 
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popularity, It was proclaimed that his 
Majesty, anxious to share in the privations 
which necessity imposed upon his people, 
and ready to use any means ia his power 
for rep!enishing the exchequer, had resolved 
to sell the regalia. This announcement, 
which aroused a storm of enthusiusm in 
Micropolis, made the real King very angry 
indeed. For the jewels in question were 
not, properly speaking, Crown jewels. Had 
they been so, they would have belonged to 
the nstion. They were his own private 
property, and Herr Schwirmer was no 
better than a thief. Moreover, the sum 
produced by their sale would be but a drop 
in the ocean, at best. He could not but 
feel that such an unscrupulous proceeding 
absulved him from all further compliance 
with the terms of the contract into which 
he had entered with the Professor, and he 
at once set off for the Palace, determined 
to make short work of his supplanter. In 
truth, he was only too glad to be provided 
with a decent pretext for resuming his 
identity. Hard fare, a lamentably insuffi- 
cient wardrobe, and other trials which are 
commonly (and most inaccurately) des- 
cribed as minor miserics would have led 
him to adopt this course long before, had 
it not been withheld by a sense of honor. 

Unfortunately, to force an entrance into 
the royal presence was no such easy matter. 
If he had taken off his blue spectacles and 
stated who he was, the sentry would, no 
doubt, have let him pass; but, instead of 
doing th's, he peremptorily ordered that 
functionary to stand aside—the consequence 
of which was that he was hustled off to the 
guard-room, searched, subjected to a sharp 
cross-examination, and finully dismissed 
with a caution that he had better not show 
his ugly face (these were the tpsissima verba 
of the impertinent young officer on duty) 
near the Palace gates again. 

As his Majesty strode away in deep dud- 
geon, whom should he meet returning from 
the Chamber— where he had just delivered 
a stirring oration in favor of disarmament 
and had met with a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Government majority—but 
his old Minister, Mr. Polymetis. ‘After 
all,” thought he, ‘‘I may as well make a 
clean breast of it. Polymetis wili bully me 
worse than ever, but he can’t afford to 
make me ridiculous by betraying me; and, 
at all costs, this absurd state of things must 
be put an end to.” Therefore he advanced 
and touched the ex Minister on the shoul- 
der. 

‘*What do you want?” asked Mr. Poly- 
metis, wheeling round and frowning. 

The King laughed. ‘I see you don’t 
recognize m2; and, indeed, I must confess 
that my coat is disgracefully threadbare. 
However, if you will look more closely, 
you will see that I am King Maximilian.” 

‘*T am aware,” answered Mr. Polymetis, 
‘*that you are eonsidered to resemble his 
Majesty. Ido not myself see the likeness. 
You are Professor Schw4rmer of Gottingen; 
and, since you have accosted me, 1 may 
tell you that, in my opinion, Gottingen has 
little reason to be proud of its Professor. 
You have now been ia Micropolis for up- 
ward of two months; and, since the first 
days of your stay, you have not troubled 
yourself to consult a single one of the 
sources of historical information which 
have been placed at your disposal. That is 
your affair; but idieness in a person situ- 
ated as you are is apt to give rise to suspi 
cions which your present preposterous as- 
sertion seems to confirm in some degree. 
Perhaps, however, you are only an idiot. 
Good morning.” 

‘*Mr. Polymetis, will you have the good- 
ness to listen to me for a few minutes?” 

**Go away!” said Mr. Polymetis. 

** You will be sorry for this. I must in- 
sist” — 

Here Mr. Polymetis beckoned to a gen- 
darme who was slouching by, and his 
Majesty, unable to face the humiliating ex- 
posure which threatened him, bolted down 
a side street at the utmost speed of a pair 
of long legs, and so escaped. For a week 
afterward he did not dare quit his lodging 
until nightfall. 

That week was an eventful one in the 
annals of Micronesia; for it witnessed the 
final collapse of the insensate Kakologian 
policy. The Great Powers, unanimous at 
last, insisted upon prompt demobilization, 
backing up their demand with a display of 





force. Kakologos, whose demeanor ex- 
hibited a curious mixture of temerity aud 
terror, obstinately refused to yield; and the 
Chamber, influenced either by alarm or by 
the eloquence of Mr. Polymeti, passed a 
vote of censure upon him. The unhappy 
man, who was considered to have added 
ignominy to incapacity by an attempt to 
make the King responsible for all that had 
been done, fled to escape the fury of the 
populace; and the Micropolitans, being un- 
able to tear him limb from limb, as they 
had amiably proposed to do, constructed an 
effigy of him, which they burnt that night 
in front of,the Palace, amid howls and ex- 
ecrations. 

King Maximi'ian was among the specta- 
tors of this auto-da fe. He walked sadly 
back to his garret when it was over, doubt- 
ing greatly whether he would ever occupy 
the throne again. ‘‘It is all very well to 
say that I am not responsible,” thought he, 
‘‘ but I shall be held so to-morrow, if I am 
not to-day. The country is ruined, Poly- 
metis will never forgive me for having 
forced him to take office at such a juncture, 
and he is sure to say that I had a perfect 
constitutional right to resist the measures 
that I have sanctioned. He always does 
say so, except when I want to oppose him. 
On! Schwiirmer, Scuwirmer, little knowest 
thou the mischief thou hast done!” 

The King had reached his humble abode 
and was groping about fora match when 
the above pathetic apostrophe escaped him. 

‘**Mischief,” said a grave voice at his 
elbow, “is hardly the right word to use; nor 
is it correct toimply that any act of mine 
was cominitted without a full and clear in- 
sight into its probable consequences. The 
matches are on the little table near the 
door, or used to be; but you seem to have 
turned everything topsy-turvy. I say 
‘probable’ consequences, because no man 
can foretell with absolute certainty’ — 

** Professor Schwiirmer!” interrupted the 
King, who had now struck a light and be- 
held a wonderfully accurate reproduction 
of himself seated in the Professor's arm- 
chair. ‘*This is indeed an unexpected 
honor!” 

‘* Yes; the three months are not quite up; 
but, as I was saying, absolute control over 
the march of events.” 

‘* Pray, don’t apologize. And now that 
you are here, perbaps you will kindly tell 
me what you mean by disposing of my pri- 
vate property”— 

‘‘It was a necessity which I deplored, 
but to which I was compelled to yield in 
your Majesty’s interest. At that moment 
it was essential to rekindle the dying senti- 
ment of loyalty, and you will allow that 
the means adopted met with success. For 
the rest, the money is in the public treas- 
ury, and her Majesty the Queen, who at 
first telegraphed somewhat angrily to me 
upon the subject, has since expressed her 
entire approval of my—or rather of your 
Majesty’s—disinterested patriotism. But 
indeed this is no time for recriminations 
about a few paltry jewels. Your Majesty 
must please to change clothes with me as 
speedily as possible andget back to the 
Palace, where Mr. Polymetis is expected in 
less than an hour. Meanwhile, I will suc- 
cinctly explain the position of public af- 
fairs.” 

‘** Really, I don’t think you need trouble 
yourself,” answered the King. ‘‘Even a 
German professor could hardly give a lucid 
exposition of chaos; and that appears to be 
what public affairs have come to under 
your rule. However, as you say, this is 
no time for recriminations. Give me my 
clothes and let me go. If we ever meet 
again you can relate your experiences to 
me.” 

‘“Your Majesty,” observed the Professor, 
while he stripped himself of his borrowed 
plumage, ‘‘ doubtless imagines the situa- 
tion to be desperate. This, as I shall pres- 
ently show, is a total misapprehension, 
though not an unnatural one. My policy, 
from the outset, has had but two aims: 
firstly—as was agreed upon between us— 
the gradual transfer of power to the Crown, 
and secondly, the territorial aggrandize. 
ment and consolidation of Micronesia. Both 
these objects are now virtually attained. It 
only remains for your Majesty to put the 
finishing touches to my work.” 

**So I should think,” returned the King, 
sarcastically. ‘‘ Well, thank Heaven, I 








shall not have to wear those confounded 
blue spectacles any more!” 

‘* And, thank Heaven,” echoed the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘I am now at liberty to resume 
them! The glare of your Majesty’s dusty 
capital has almost deprived me of my eye- 
sight. But what do I see? Can this be the 
coat which I purchased barely two years 
8go, and paid no less than sixty marks for? 
A hole in each elbow, as I am a living man 
—and not even an attempt made to repair 
the damage! Really, your Majesty, I must 
say that such wanton misuse of the property 
of others is nothing short of scandalous!” 

‘*My dear Professor, your ideas with re- 
gard to the property of others seem to be 
founded upon no definite principle. But 
you shall have a new coat—twenty new 
coats, if you like—only please go on with 
your explanations.” 

‘*They are soon made. Your Majesty 
will admit that I have annibilated Kukolo- 
gos. It was, perhaps, a little inhuman to 
lead him on as I did, but great reformers must 
know how to harden their hearts at times. 
This poor Kakologos, when he realized that 
bluster bad failed, and that he must either 
declare war or submit to the dictation of 
the Powers, lost his head (though I believe 
he has no dearer wish than to keep it on his 
shoulders) and provoked a vote of censure 
which left him free to take to his heels. He 
is now, I suppose, the most profiundly and 
universally detested man in Micronesia. 
There remains Polymetis, who comes in 
avowedly with a peace program, and whose 
popularity will be seriously undermined 
when he is compelled either to retire or to 
surrender that program, for your Majesty 
must at once use your prerogative and de- 
clare war. The stroke is a bold one; but 
it will, I firmly believe, prove successful. 
Your Majesty, whose courage has never 
been called in question, should lose no time 
in placing yourself at the head of your 
troops. Knowledge of the art of war is— 
if I may be forgiven for saying so—the only 
branch of knowledge in which you excel. 
Documents which I found at the Palace 
satisfied me of this, or I should not have 
felt justified in running so great a risk. Go 
on, then, and win your first battle. It will 
not be so difficult as you may suppose. 
Two-thirds of the Micronesian army are, it 
is true, to all intents and purposes useless; 
but [ have taken care that the remuining 
third should be composed of regiments well 
armed and drilled, and thoroughly to be 
relied upon. With these forces your Majes- 
ty should be able to inflict a defeat upon the 
Othmanians, who have never believed us to 
be in earnest, and who are neither equipped 
nor provisioned for a campaign. The blow 
must of course be rapidly followed up; but 
the mountaineers who will be under your 
Majesty’s command are inured to great 
fatigue. I shall expect to see the Othma- 
nian forces evacuate the district which you 
claim and beyond which no advance should 
be made. Your Majesty will occupy posi- 
tions upon a frontier of great natural 
strength, and will there await the sanction 
of Europe, which will be unhesitatingly 
accorded. What Europe fears is a great 
war; no one cares whether these two 
provinces belong to Othmania or to Micro- 
nesia—except, indeed, the inhabitants, who, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
have a predilection in favor of being left in 
peace. This, however, isobviously unrea- 
sonable of them.” 

‘*‘My dear Professor,” exclaimed the 
King, whose eyes had begun to sparkle 
during the above harangue, “this is the 
very campaign which I have designed and 
fought in imagination a dozen times; only 
I never ventured” — 


‘Just so,” broke in the Professor. 
‘* Your Majesty lacks a quatity for which 1 
am conspicuous—that of moral courage. 
As a set-off, I regret to say that I am to- 
tally deficient in courage of a physical 
kind. I can imagine nothing more likely 
to deprive me of my senses than the roar- 
ing of a shell over my head, unless it might 
be the bursting of one at my feet. As for 
leading a charge of cavalry, I am persuaded 
that I should not have ridden ten yards 
before the enemy would have been spared 
the trouble of emptying my saddle. This 
being so, it was manifestly impossible that 
I should hold the royal power up to the 
end of my allotted three months; and I 
now beg to resign it.” He sighed. ‘Ah! 





your Majesty, if we two could be fused 
into one man, what an admirable monarch 
we should make! But, since that cannot 
be, I am happy to offer your Majesty a 
free gift of my beneficent policy, together 
with its results. It is needless for me to 
point out that, on your returo from the 
seat of war, you will be practically om- 
nipotent, and that any change which 
you may see fit to introduce into the 
Constitution will be received with enthusi- 
asm by a grateful people. I believe that 
your Majesty will make a wise use of this 
grand opportunity, and I wish you many 
years of prosperity and peace. During my 
stay at the Palace I have accumulated suf- 
ficient materials for the history upon which 
I am engaged, and 1 shall at once return te 
my native land. Should your Majesty a‘ 
any future time stand in need of counsel 
or information, a letter addressed to Herr 
Professor Schwirmer, Katzenellenbogen 
Strasse, No. 99, 3d Story, Gottingen, will 
always meet with careful consideration and 
a prompt reply.” 

Everybudy knows how the startling and 
altogether untoreseen denouement of the 
Micronesian difficulty provided the diplo- 
matists of Europe with work for months 
together; many people possess a photo- 
graph of King Maximilian I, whose brilliant 
little campaign obtained for his couotry 
those provinces which all the world imme- 
diately discovered to be hers by every geo- 
graphical and ethnological right; while a 
few well-informed persons are aware that 
that sovereign has since shown himself an 
able ruler as well as a skillful commander, 
and that the internal administration of his 
dominions has changed greatly for the bet- 
ter under the revised constitution which 
Mr. Polymetis is said to have recommended 
him to proclaim. But nobody outside Gét- 
tingen 1s aware that in a quiet street of 
that town there resides one of the oddest 
professors that ever was known. This ec- 
centric personage takes a bath every morn- 
ing of his life; on Sundays he puts scent 
upon his handkerchief and waxes his mus- 
tache, to the amazement of all beholders; 
he cannot tolerate Hamburg cigars, and 
gets quite angry if anybody ventures to 
smoke one in his presence. It is fortunate 
that his means appear tu be amply suffi- 
cient for his wants; otherwise, as his old 
housekeeper often declares, he would soon 
be a ruined man with his extravagances. 

‘*That journey into heathen countries 
has altered him out of all knowledge,” she 
says. ‘‘He gives his orders as if there 
were a dozen servants in the house; and 
sonetimes, to hear bim talk, you would 
think he was the Highest-all-graciousest 
Kaiser himself!” 

Moun’ StuaRkT, TORQUAY, ENGLAND. 





“WHEN THE CAT IS AWAY, THE 
MICE WILL PLAY.” 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





ONcE on a time, a certain Mistress Mouse 

While searching for provisions round the 
house, 

Before she was aware, beheld a sight 

That gave her no small measure of delight. 

For, peeping through a crack beneath a door, 

She spied old Puss upon the kitchen floor, 

Stretched out in woful fashion, gaunt and 
grim, 

Racked with rheumatic ills in every limb. 

A faithful servant in her lotted place, 

She long had lived the model of her race, 

And words are powerless fitly to describe 

How she had warred upon the rodent tribe. 

And now, that strength and life seemed ebbing 
low, 

Devoted friends about her come and g0, 

And strive, as best they can, her pain to ease 

With liniments and warm botanic teas. . 

While some, with youthful pity, hover near ¢ 

And drop upon her head a briny tear. 

All this did Mistress Mouse behold, and 


more, 

Through that convenient crevice ‘neath the 
door ; 

And, straightway, visions rose before ,her 
mind 


Of liberty to roam as she inclined, 

And gather what she thought her rightful 
dues ; 

Then home she sped to tell the joyful news, 

Within her castle quiet reigned profound ; 

The children were in bed and sleeping sonnd, 

While Mr. Mouse, with philosophic look, 

Was ruminating on an ancient book. 

Like many another partner slow to share 

The everyday domestic toil and care, 
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He leaned upon his thrifty better half, 

Who proved herself a strong and willing- 
staff. 

He sat and listened, with a smile serene, 

While she reported all that she had seen, 

And praised the wit and courage she dis 
played 

In planning for a secret midnight raid. 


‘ Meat 1n its season is the rule we own ; 


The sages cannot live on books alone,” 
He wisely argued, adding : “‘ Even I 
Would not disdain some moldy cheese to try. 
So haste away, you are so lithe and thin, 
The smailest hole will take you safely in. 
But I have grown so corpulent and slow, 
Twould be preposterous for me to go; 
I'll stay and finish up my volume here, 
And be content till you return, my dear.” 
So Mistress Mouse upon ber mission went, 
On spoils and pluuder all her thoughts intent, 
And, unmolested, ventured to explore 
Pantries and bins unknown to her before ; 
And numerous dainties for her table meet 
She bore away to her secure retreat. 
At morning, when her arduous labors ceased, 
For Mr. Mouse she laid a bounteous feast, 
Who leisurely enjoyed the toothsome spread, 
While she the hungry children washed and 
fed. 
And thus she went and came, day after day, 
With favoring fortunes to attend her way, 
Till all the magazines of her abode 
With epicurean treasures overflowed. 
Then, led by pride, to which good fortune 
tends, 
She wished to give a party for her friends ; 
To entertain them on her choice supplies, 
And thus parade her skill and enterprise. 
To this her husband, much against his will, 
Gave his consent, and helped by keeping still ; 
While she ran back and forth, as mistress 
shou'd, 
Till every plan in full completion stood. 
The guests convened, in festal garb arrayed, 
And to the hostess courteous greetings paid, 
Who, with a smiling face and heart at ease, 
In various ways endeavored each to please. 
A murmur of applause arose from all 
When they beheld the gorgeous 
hall, 
Set out with pyramids of odorous meats, 
Commixed with luscious fruits and candied 
sweets, 
Beside the rich repast they lingered long ; 
Then in the dance they joined—a jocund 
throng H 
Nor paused until the sky with dawning red 
Sent them, with laggard footsteps, home to 
bed, 
At breakfast time, when Mistress Mouse looked 
round, 
Nothing but dust and emptiness she found. 
The truth was plain, but awkward to repeat, 
Her friends had pilfered what they could not 
eat; 
And she, o’erspent in body and in mind, 
Now needs must hunt her morning meal to 
find. 
She sallied out at once, with headlong pace, 
Regardless in her speed of time or place ; 
And wandered here and there, with sense dis- 
traught, 
And through the kitchen purlicus boldly 
sought, 
Until her random movements brought her 
where 
Old Puss lay dozing in a cushioned chair. 
This invalid, by means of care and rest. 
With all her years had slowly convalesced ; 
So thoughtful friends no more their vigils 
keep, 
But in their chambers take accustomed sleep, 
The din of iast night’s revel overheard, 
With fiercest rage her feline nerves had 
stirred ; 
And now, behold, one of that lawless crew 
Had dared invade her sacred precinctr, too. 
With lightning in her glance she sprang away, 
The rash intruder to arrest and slay, 
Aroused, domestic order to maintain, 
And glory also for herself to gain, 
Poor Mistress Mouse could ill afford to wait ; 
An instant longer would have sealed her fate ; 
Swift-winged with terror to a hole she flew, 
And in a twinkling disappeared from view ; 
And, worn with hunger, to her household 
fared, 
In spite of all that she had done and dared. 
When Mr. Mouse had heard her tale of woe, 
Without once hinting that he told her 80, 
He calmly said: ‘* My dear, be not cast down. 
Accept serenely fortune’s smile or frown. 
Be satisfied to find yourself at home, 
Escaped from perils, free again to roam. 
And as for me,” he said, with placid look, 
‘I thank our friends for leaving me my book,” 
Taunton, Mass. 


banquet 





Tue Administration has developed a hu- 
morist. Mr. Graves, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, was asked the other 
day what design would be selected for the new 
Government oleomargarine stamps. “A stuffed 
goat—a bogus ‘butter,’ as it were—would be 
about the right thing,” he answered, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 








BUBIED CITIES. 


Nine Buried Cities. 

1. I cannot make this sewing-machine go; 
there is something the matter with the upper 
thread. 

2. Did you hear the smash this morning? I 
was pouring out some water in my bed-room 
when down went the whole thing on the floor, 
breaking into a dozen pieces. I+ must have been 
a very weak cover. 

8. Just look! What a pretty green thing that 
is gliding through the grass. Do you call that 
horrid thing a ‘* pretty” reptile? 

4, Don’t you think that Dora Weston is a 
dear little thing? She may be a dear girl; but 
she can hardly be called little, I think, when she 
weighs about 130 pounds, 

5. Really, I cannot go with you, pa, until I 
have finished this sketch for Sue. 

6. I wonder by what means Jo found out that 
secret about the surprise-party? 

7. Mary and John went South by land; but 
Willie went by water, looking out for gaining 
good from the voyage. 

8. What a delicious breakfast we had this 
morning at the hote)l. Yes; pretty good; but 
they gave us a very poor omelet. 

9. I wish that I could convince Sam that be 
is sole enemy when he claims that every one is 
ayainst him for the course he is pursuing, 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 

Take the last syllable of a word for the first of 
the next. 

In this puzzle take a boatman down to a ship- 
wreck. 
Boatman 
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Shipwreck, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 26TH. 
BURIED WORDS. 

1. Xenophon ; 2, Erie ; 3, emanation ; 4, lasso; 
5, elfin; 6, table; 7, taint; 8, tablet; 9, inane; 
10, Missouri; 11, omen, 

LETTER PUZZLE. 

1, Undo; 2, Erie; 3, idea; 4, hard; 5, elect; 
6, elope; 7, laconic; 8, rattle; 9, ravage; 10, 
theft ; 11, incrust. 

SQUARE WORD. 
Oven 
Vidi 
Eden 
Nine 
TANGLES TO UNRAVEL. 
1. Little.stur that shines so bright, 
Come and peep at me to-night; 
For I often watch for you, 
In the pretty sky so blue. 


2. Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer’s day; 
As it fell out, they all fell in ; 
The rest they ran away. 


3. Three little mice crept out to see 
What they could find to have for tea, 
(For they were dainty, saucy mice, 
And lik’d to nibble something nice.) 
But pussy’s eyes, so big and bright, 
Soon sent them scampering off in fright. 


Selections. 


STELLAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Durine the past winter the double tele- 
scope of the brothers Henry has been di- 
rected to the observation of the Pleiades, 
with the most magnificent resul's. Hitner- 
to all the stars in that beautiful ciuster, 
down to the fourteenth magnitude, had been 
laboriously catalogued by M. C Wolf. His 
chart embraced 571 stars, contained in a 
rectangle 24° one way by 14° the other, Tne 
pumber of these stars was more than dou- 
bled by the camera, and upward of twelve 
hundred individuals, including some of the 
seventeenth magnitude, were imprinted on 
the photographic cnurt. Many of these 
were invisible to the eye. Among them 
was a nebula of spiral form encircling tbe 
fifth magnitude star Maia, of which no vis- 
ual trace had ever been perceived. This 
nebula came out with surprisiog intensity 
in tour different plates, and, therefore, could 
not be attributed to any accidental imper- 
fection in the sensitized paper. But photo- 
graphic discovery led the way to visual de- 
tection, The lurgest refracting telescope 
in the world is the great thirty-inch refrac- 
tor at the Pulkowa Observatory, in Russia, 
presided over by the eminent astronomer, 
Otto Struve. Learning <f the interesting 
discovery made by the brothers Henry, he 
directed his gigantic instrument to its in- 
vestigation and at once confirmed the dis- 
covery. 

But the nebula surrounding the star Maia 
is not the only one in the Pleiades. An- 
other one has been occasionally observed 
and varivusly described as encompassing 
the star Merope. it is so exceedingly taiat 











and illusory that it can only be seen ina 
perfectly clear atmosphere, and no two 
observers could agree as toits form. Air 
so translucent as to allow stars of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth magnitude to shine 
ciearly may still contain mist enough to 
shroud the Merope nebula, so delicate is its 
organization. But photography has cleared 
up the mystery. The camera steps in as 
arbiter, and determines not only the fact 
of its existence, which has often been ques- 
tioned, but accurately sketches the pecu- 
liar form—an irregularly striated forma- 
tion, with a comet-like train of almost 
evanescent luminosity. 

As before remarked, some of the stars 
clearly imprinted on the Henry chart are cf 
the seventeenth magnitude, and are too 
small for any telescope hitherto constructed 
to disclose to the eye; but, as Miss A. M. 
Clerke remarks in Nature, ‘* the retentive 
photographic retina has time on i's side.” 
The time thus required for the fuint stars 
imrlies consideravle over-exposure for the 
brigbtone. While a first magnitude star 
requires an exposure of only une five-thou- 
sandth of asecood; a sixth magnitude star, 
the smallest visible to the naked eye, needs 
only ove five-hundredths of a second; 
seventh magnitude, one and three-tenths 
second; tenth, twenty seconds; twelfth, 
two minutes, and sixteenth, one hour and 
twenty-three minutes. It will thus be secn 
that a sixteenth magnitude star requires 
1,000,000 times longer exposure than one of 
the first magnitude. 

Miss Clerke, ab»>ve quoted, speculates as 
follows in regard to the Pleiades; ‘‘The 
stars of the Pieiades are immeasurably far 
off. None of them has any sensible par- 
allax, and we are thus uninformed as to 
their intrinsic luster, mutual distance, or 
gravitating mass. It is, however, easy to 
complete the dimensions of the group rela- 
tively to its remoteness from vurselves, 
We thus learn that the furthest of the 
suns congregated in this group are just 
seventy one times as distant from us as 
from Alcyone, the center of their own 
system. Consequently Alcyone blazes upon 
them with five thousand times the luster it 
displays to us, or as a star about eighty-six 
times the brilliancy of Sirius. 

**The glimpse afforded by recent inves- 
tigations of the structures of the Pleiades 
group is a very surprisiog one. We find 

in it a miniature siderial system, the rich- 
ncss and variety of which bewilder theo- 
retical conceptions. Nebule are discov- 
ered in intimate connection with lucid 
stars, and in suspicious relations to their 
luminous vicissitudes, while themselves 
subject to strange alternations of visibility. 
Stars of all orders are included in one vast 
assemblage, some doubtless magnificent 
orbs, of many times the radiance of our 
sun, others as inferior to them as the moons 
ot Mars to Jupiter. 

‘* The distribution of these bodies appears 
to be no less varied than their size. Groups 
are collected within the main group, and 
systems revolve apart, the subordination of 
which to the laws uf a general federative 
union leaves their internal liberty of move- 
ment unsheckled. It is not, indeed, certain 
that dynamical equilibrium of the whole 
subsists. Hints of a centrifual tendency 
bave been caugaot.”—WiILLIAM H. Kyiaut, 
in “Commercial Gazette, ” 





SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


Tue success of many men 10 business is won- 
dered at by others who fail, and all sorts of 
reasons are invented in explanation, In many 
cases the difference might be found in better 
health. While the man whois ill half the time 
(ur who is only haif weil) 1s compelled to give a 
jar ge part of bis time and attention to the care 
of bis person, the one who is well can give all 
his time and attention to the pushing of his 
business, And the man of one thoughs or of all 
thought concentrated on bis business will have 
many more chances than the man who is com- 
pelied to divide Lis time and attention. A man 
lifted out of the slough of ill-bealth and enabled 
to forget all bodily ills because they have been 
cured, and then achicves business success, can 
appreciate the means by which the bappy change 
was wrought, 

From an editor (Mr. A. L. Cheney, Port 
Jefferson, New York), a gentleman who hag rea- 
lized this happy trapeformation, comes the 
following: “‘Lhave grown remarkably stout 
since using Compound Oxygen, imcreasing in 
weight from 118 to 145 pounds inside of six 
months, The Compound Oxygen laid the 
foundation, and the improvement has been 
permanent, I attribute my in b 
to Compuund Oxygen, for without it I snould 
never huve been able to stand the stress of busi- 
ness life.” 

Other business men give like testimony. 

“* Compound Oxygen—Jts Mode of Actwn and 
Results,” 18 the tle ofa Volume of nearly two 
nuodred pages published by Drs, Starkey & 
Pautn, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which gives to inquirers full information as to 
this remarkable curative agent anda record of 
cares in @ wide range of chronic cases— 
many of them ajflter being abandoned to 
die by other pbyriciaus. It will be mailed free 
to any address on application.—N. Y. Witness. 
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Breakast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
h cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persone in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


w. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
reents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


dg received and returved by mail and express. 
aise cates for and delivered free within city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
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HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 
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CARING FOR SEDGE-HAY. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 








Tux farmer who bas lived along the coast for 
some time where salt hay is plentiful, and then 
moved into the interior of the country, can well 
appreciate the advantage which Nature has given 
to certain localities over others for raising good, 
healthy cattle. The great meadows of salt grass 
which skirt the bays and inlets along our Atlan- 
tic coast,are to the farmer what the great fishing 
beds are to the fisherman. This grass, when cut 
in the fall of the year and allowed to dry in the 
sun, is cocked up in small heaps and allowed to 
remain on the meadows for several weeks until 
thoroughly cured. When it is finally brought 
ashore and stacked up in the barn-yar”, no better 
preventative to disease and sicknessamong the 
cattle can be procured, if given to them in small 
quantities mixed with their hay. Many who 
make it a point to gather an annual crop of 
sedge-bay bave a special rack or trough placed 
in the cow stable which they keep filled with the 
salt hay at all times. Not only bas this practice 
been found to give a healthier tone to the etcck, 
but the quantity and quality of the milk has 
been materially affected thereby. Salt is one of 
the requirements of all animals, and especially 
of domestic animals; but when taken into their 
constitutions by methods provided by Nature it 
acts much more effectively than when fd to them 
artificially. This can be seen from the actions 
of the animals, aud by a close observance of 
their concition during the winter months, 

A cow will visit the sc d4¢c-hay rack two or three 
times a day in the winter, and muuch the salty 
food with as much contentment as she would so 
much green corp. In tuch cases the milk will 
be sweet and free from all disagreeable flavors. 
The cream will require lees churning to bring 
the butter, and will produce a much better arti- 
cle than when the hay is denied the animal. 
The salt in this wsy passes gradually into the 
constitution of the animal, and it acts the same 
througbout at all times. But waen the animal 
is given the hay by fits and stars, just when 
the owner happens to think of it, the effect is 
similar to feeding it with salt from a measure or 
when spread out on a board. If kept from sult 
too long, the animal is liable to eat it in quanti 
ties sufficient to act as an irritant poison, and 
thus cause considerable annoyance to the far- 
mer. In inland regions, where sedge-hsy can- 
not be well obteined, farmers bave learned by 
experience that great care and common-sense 
must be exercised in feeding their stock salt. 
Tbe supply must be kept in bounde, until the 
animals become babituated to a constant and 
reasonable supply. The animals at first will lick 
it up in lumps, the same as they will devour the 
sedge-hay when deprived cf it for a long time. 

The custom of feeding the stock salt by mix 
ing it freely with raw potatoes, cut up in emal} 
pieces, has long been prevalent among the in. 
Jand farmers. As gooda plan,if not a better 
one, isto give it to them in their hay. This 
comes nearer to Nature's method of supplying 
them with the needful mineral, The hay for 
this purpose can be placed in a corner of the 
barn, and several buckets of water sprinkled on 
it to moisten it. The salt then thrown over this 

mass will cling to the stalks and leaves and 
gradually be absorbed in the dried grasses, If 
this process is repeated several timer, and the 
hay left in its moist corner over night, a fairly 
good imitation salt-hey will be had. The ani- 
male, if in need of salt, will not r fase to eat the 
prepared fodder, and if placed in a corner of the 
yard it will answer all the purposes of sedge- 
hay. 

Much depends on the farmer in gathering 
sedge-bay, whether or not it will be a good win- 
ter fudder and aeceptable to the stock. Just as 
much care should be exercised in curing salt 
grass as is given to the cutting, curing and 
mowing away of timothy or clover grass. It has 
been learned by experience that salt graes, al- 
though much hardier and less liable to spoil 
than fresh grass, will become entirely worthless 
and unfit for use by neglecting to give it the 
attention and care that it deserves. I have 
frequently heard farmers remark that thir 
stock would not touch salt hay, or, if they did, 
it was only to nibble the smallest quantity pos- 
sible. For this reason they bad given up the 
practice of gathering it each year, although 
in close proximity to the sea-coast, where quan- 
tities of the hay could be obtained at a trtling 
cost. In most cases I noticed that the hay 
which they bad been offering to their stock was 
wet, moldy and rotten. Instead of a sweet, salty 
odor rising from it, a disagreeable, unhealthy 
smell was stirred up every time the bay was 
overturned. Little blame could be attached to 
& cow or horse for not wishing to eat such fod- 
der, and, 1f eaten, the result would have been 
directly opposite to the owner's expectations. 

Alter the bay is once cut on the meadows, itis 
customary to leaveitin the sun for a considerable 
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time in order to properly dryit. Itis a great 
mistake to gather it in heaps when it is first cut 
and in a green state. The meadows, which are 
usually above the high-water mark, are good 
drying places, and, if the hay is not washed 
away by rainr, the suo will soon have the de- 
sired effect. When the hay is finally gathered 
into “cocks” on the meadows, it has been 
found better to frequently overturn them and 
stir up the bottom bay and expose it to the sun. 
This cures the hay equally throughout, and 
prevents one portion of it from becoming water- 
soaked and moldy. 

BSedge-hay may and may not be stored away in 
barns, as timothy and clover hay is. It remains 
optional with the farmer to dispose of it during 
the winter monthre. The most approved method 
is to stack it in compact, cone-shaped beaps close 
to the barp, and then either to construct arude 
frame-work of boards over it, or to cover the 
tops with some thick *‘ bagging.” This prevents 
tbe rains and melting snows of winter from 
penetrating the interior of the stack, and keeps 
it from molding and rotting. The shape of 
the stack prevents the rain water from aahering 
to it, or soaking into ir, When no covering js 
put over it, the hay is liable to become hard and 
dry on the outside, losing all of its substance, 
and bot and steaming inside, which soon makes 
it worthless, 

New Yorx Cry. 
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THE RANGE CATTLE BUSINESS. 
GOOD REASONS WHY IT MUST GO, 


Tuere are those who maintain that the range 
cattle business wil. continue and increase, They 
hold that the land thus used always will be unf¢ 
for any other purpose. They are the vonserva- 
tives who oppose, as nonsense, all attempts to 
reform the business; the “‘two pec cent.” men, 
who see no cruelty in it, as it exists, aud stigma- 
tize as *‘ moonshine” the stories of terrible suf- 
fering and loeses during the last winter. This 
sort of talk is to the intcrest of many of these 
men. They or their patrons own cattle on 
the range, upon which they wish to borrow 
money ;or they hope to delude some Eastern ten™ 
derfoot into buying their cattle and accepting 
“range delivery,” in either of which cases it 18 
much to their interest to depreciate the losses, 
actual and probable. Possibly there are a few 
honest men who are blind enough to the facts to 
see nothing essentially wrong and self-destruc- 
tive in this range cattle business and to see no 
possibility of cultivating the vast tracts upon 
which it flourishes; but most honest men are 
not blind, at least not very blind, and when they 
give thia matter arything like fair conrideration, 
they realize and admit that there are two causes 
which mast, sooner or later, annihilate it. First, 
its inherent wickedness. I am aware that in 
matters of business men do not often ask, ‘* Is 
this just, is it right, is it in accordance with 
God's Jaws?” but satisfy themselves with the 
one brief query: * Willit pay?” Yet, notwith- 
standing this, when once you have made it clear 
and unmistakable to a man that a business is 
not just, not right, potin accordance with God's 
lawe, be will not engage init. He will not ask 
the questions. If there be any room for doubr, 
and 1t ‘* will pay,” he will take the chances ; but, 
convince him that he is wrong, and he will avoid 
it, 

One has but to read the papers of to-Jay to 
beeome convinced that this business is wrong. 
Leaving cattle without food and water to starve 
to death--no one denies the wrong of that. 
Leaving them witbout shelter to freeze to death 
—there’s no question about that either. And 
that these things aredone each winter, by those 
engaged in the range cattle business, every read- 
ing man and woman kaows. True, the * joss- 
only-2-per-cent” man, like Banquo’s gbos*, 
willnot down; tut he is such an evident un- 
reality that no one believes him. Iadeed, who 
can believe him when the papers week by week 
give accounts c »nfirmatory of the terrible stories 
of last winter? Only the other day I learned 
of aman who turned out 5,500 dogies laat fall, 
and in the “roundups” this spring not one of 
them has been found. Another turned out 
300, and has one left; he estimates his loss at 
299 per cent. And one of the largest cattle 
companies in this section branded 3,0€0 calves 
last year where it brands 300 shie. Such facts, 
coupled with the admission of prominent cat- 
tle-men that the **2 per cent.” talk is bosb, are 
evidence beyond question of the wickedness of 
this business. One of the wealthiest and most 
succeseful cattle men in Southeastern Colorado 
says: ‘‘[ believe should be much richer than 
I am if my average yearly loss were less than 
tweive per cent.” Thatie, ifthis man had not 
been in the habit of allowing twelve out of 
every 100 of bis cattle tosterve and freeze to 
death each winter bis estate would bs much Jar- 
ger than it is. 

Remember I do not call these men heartleas 
and brutal). They are hardened to certain forms 
of worse than brutality, though themselves, in 
the main, honorable gentlemen. But the busi- 
ness they are engaged in I do not hesitate to 
denounce as wholly heartless, as far worse than 
brutal. Brutes never, to my knowledge, starve 





other creatures for their profit. Man has the 
right to claim ownership of the lower animals 
upon one condition only—that he improve their 
condition. He has no right to claim to control 
as his enimals for whose shelter, sustenance, 
and protection he makes no provision. The 
range cattle business is founded on conditions 
which preclude the possibility of such provision’ 
It is against reason, against right, and must go. 
The second cause which is surely working its 
destruction is the extension of irrigating 
ditches, reclaiming to the granger and ranch- 
man immense tracts of the “Great American 
Desert”: while if, as many prophesy, the rain- 
belt is moving westward, the complete trans- 
formation of this from a treeless, fenceless 
range to a populous agricultural country is but 
a matter of time. The possibility of growing 
fine crops on these plains, once you have water, 
has been demonstrated; and water is coming, 
quickly by irrigating ditches; more slowly, but 
surely, I think, by natural rainfall. The range 
cattle business must go; the ranch cattle busi- 
ness—that system of cattle raising which close- 
herds during summer, provides shelter and 
grows feed for the winter—is coming into 
favor; and I hope that this Wertern country 
will not be disgraced many more winters by 
herds of starving, freezing cattle.—E. G. Brown, 
in “N.Y. Tribune.” 


PARASITIC FUNGI. 


Tue potato rot, a fungus known as Perono- 
spora infestans, has been exceedingly destruc- 
tive. Warm, damp weather is especially helpful 
to this parasite. One other aid to it is the 
general want of knowledge of iis character and 
habits. Those persons even who assume to in- 
struct farmers iu their business, help the pest 
by spreading wrong notions about it. It has 
been said by one professor of agriculture that 
the diseate was caused by iasects, aud another 
recommends the practice of plowing up soil 
over the rows six inches deep to protect the 
tubers from infection by the leaves. This is all 
wrong and misleading. The disease is witbin 
the plants, just as a f-ver is within the system of 
aman, and cannot be kept from spreading by 
covering his lower limbs lest the infection 
should fall from his head. Insects have nothing 
to do with it. The disease is the cffect of a 
parasitic fungus, whose uatural history is well 
known. 

The whole list of parasitic fungi, the rusts 
and smuts of our farm crops, deserve far more 
study and practical attention than they have 
received. By neglect they are becomiog more 
and more prevalent, and uccasionally cause seri- 
ous disasters to avimals which consume the in- 
fested herbage or grain. But there is no excuse 
for going wrong in regard to the potato fur gus, 
as its history is well known. The plants are 
infected through the roots more often than 
through the foliage. Indeed there is the best 
reason for believing that the disease enters the 
roots always, and uever the leaves. The spores 
left by a preceding crop are in the soil, and thus 
attack the roots. There cannot easily be any of 
the spores floating free in the air in the growing 
season, by which the leaves can be infected, and, 
besides, the leaves wonid necessarily show the 
first symptons of the infection, because they are 
the centers of the circulation of the plants, The 
tubers become diseased as the fungus finally 
reaches them, when the whole plant 1s filled with 
it. The epores do not mature in the leaves 
alone, but all through the plant, causing the 
black, fetid patches on the stems and through 
the subetance of the tubers, Thus, covering the 
tubers will not save them, as they are already 
affected when the leaves exhibit the first traces 
of the disease. 

There is but one mode of treating these trou- 
blesome pests, which is to destruy every vestige 
of them by burning the affected plante. The 
stalks of diseased potatoes should be thus dis- 
posed of and not left to rot on the Jand or in the 
yerds, where the spores will remain for another 
year’s seeding. The diseased tubers should be 
boiled and fed to stock—cows, pigs and fowls. 
The cooking destroys the vitality of the spores, 
and the tubers are decreased in value only by 
the loss of the starch cells which are destroyed 
by the fungus which feeds upon them, and they 
are in no way unwholesome. 

Tbe smut of corn is known to possess a dan- 
gerous poisonous property. Physicians who 
have used it find its effect upon the nervous sys- 
tem very much the same as those of rye ergot; 
while given in large doses it is poisonous, pro- 
ducing the well-known symptoms of ergotism. 
These are very serious. The blood is disorgan- 
ized and the muscular tissue becomes devitalized 
aod gangrenous, chiefly about the extremities, 
which become detached by a ring of dead mat- 
ter and finally drop off. The lips and nose are 
also affected, and patches of dead skin and flesh 
sepacate, leaving ulcers which refuse to heal. 
These serious consequences call fer the most 
careful repression of the diseaee in the plant, 
Every ball of emut should be cut off and burned, 
and this, persevered in, would soon terminate 
the trouble, or at least tend toward thisend uati! 
the stock of spores now in the soil has become 
exhausted.—N. Y. Times. 








SUMAC IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Frequent requests are made to describe 
how sumac is prepared for market in this coun- 
try, where it is sold, the prices it brings and 
other questions relative to its being put on the 
market by country people. 

Experiment bas proven the value of our prin- 
cipal American varieties of sumac for tanning 
purposes, although the preference 18 usually 
given to the foreign product. The vaneties 
most commonly employed in this country are: 
Rhus typbina, stagborn sumac, growing ten to 
thirty feet high; Rbus glabra, smooth or white 
sumac, growing two to twelve feet high; Rhus 
copallins, dwarf or black sumac, growing one 
to seven feet bigh, and Rhus cotimug, a fragrant 
sumac, a dwarf sort often confounded with the 
copallina. 

Sumac grows spontaneously in such large 
quantity in various sections of the country, on 
poor, rough, and abandoned lands and hillsides, 
that it has never been subjected to cultivation, 
though there eppears no rearon why the hardy 
sorts may not be cultivated. Of the varieties men- 
tioned by Dr. McMurtrie in a report on sumac, 
made under the auspices of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washiogton, the Rbus glabra, or 
smooth sumac, was mentioned as the most 
valuable for tanning purposee, though the dwarf 
sorts are also employed. 

In this country where sumac is prepared for 
the dyer and tanner, the leaves are collectid and 
cured by country people, and sold and delivered 
to the owners of mills for grinding. This ia 
done more extensively in Virginia than else- 
where. 

Deatrs in the raw material urge collectors of 
the leaves to observe the following rules: The 
leaf should be taken when in full eap, before it 
has turned red and begun to wither or bas been 
effected by frost, to insure a maximum value 
for tanning purposes. Either the leaf-bearing 
stems may be stripped off, or the entire stalk 
may be cut away and the leaves upon it allowed 
to wither before being carried to the drying- 
shed ; but care must beobserved that these are 
neitber scorched nor bleached by the sun. When 
wiited, they are conveyed to a covered place 
and spread upon opea shelving or racks to dry. 
Caution is required tc prevent over heating and 
fermentation, therefc re free circulation of air is 
necessary. 

Sumac should remain within the drying-house 
at least one month before sending to market. 
When prepared for shipment it must be quite 
dry and consequently brittle. Buyers of sumac 
leaves determine their value largely by the color 
of the leaves; and these ought, therefore, to 
present a bright green color when ready for the 
market. 

The price of the raw product, as delivered to 
the Virginia mills, varies, with different seasons 
and conditions, all the way from twenty-five to 
seventy-five cents per one hundred pounds, 
There are several sumac mills in Richmond, 
Alexandria, Manchester and Fredericksburg, 
Va. Wholesale botanic houses in cities also buy 
sumac leaves. No firm, however, likes to be 
troubled with handling small amounts, bence a 
wise plan is for collectors in the eame neighbor- 
hood to combine their products and send all in 
large bulk at one time.—N. Y. World, 
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PRESERVATION OF POULTRY 
MANURE. 


Povu.try droppings very quickly lose their 
value 1f not carefully preserved. If the coops 
were cleaned daily, instead of occasionally, the 
gain in value of the manure would compensate 
for so doing more, as the droppings contain a 
larger proportion of valuable matter that readily 
escapes than mapy suppose. It has been recom- 
mended to compost the droppings with dry 
earth ; but dry earth, though an absorbent, does 
not wholly preserve them. Nor will plas er 
answer fully for that purpose. The best dry 
absorbent is kaioit, and, as it is of itself an ex- 
cellent fertilizer,the cost need not be considered. 

It is well known that water absorbs many 
times its volume of ammonia, and that it quick- 
ly causes all substances in the shape cf manure 
40 decompose and change their forms and con- 
ditions, If, then, instead of keeping the drop- 
pings perfectly dry, we keep them moist with 
soap-ruds, we not only cause them to decom- 
pose (which is really desirable), but the water 
absorbs and arrests the ammonia, and prevents 
its escape. The soap-suds combine, also, with 
the manure, first forming fat acids, which in 
turn react on the insuluble matter of the ma- 
pure, and render it more available as plant food. 
It 1s not suggested to keep the droppings wet, but 
only moist. Tney may be mixed with dry earth, 
if preferred, with asmail quantity of kainit 
added, the whole to be saturated with strong 
soap-sude, and kept moist afterward, usirg ad- 
ditional suds as the heap increases. For this 
purpose a large bin or box should be provided, 
or burrels may be used, but under cover, a6 & 
protection against rain and sup. Poultry ma- 
nure and night soi], though very rich in nitrogen 
lose by exposure, and when allowed to become 
dry the loss is quitean itm. Analysis shows 
this to be the case with night soil, which seldom 
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compares favorably with animal manure, al- 
though it is known to be produced from food that 
is really’more nutritious than that fed to animals. 
If it could be preserved datly in @ fresh condi- 
tion, so as to absorb and retain the liquids and 
volatile matter, it would give better results. The 
same applies to poultry droppings. If allowed 
to become dry under the roost they decrease in 
value, but if preserved in a fresh condition much 
of the nutritious matter will be saved. If those 
who desire to save the droppings will try the 
method suggested, keeping them moist with 
strong soap-suds, the ammoniacal odor which 
will greet their olfactories when about to apply 
the manure to land will be convincing.—P. H. 
Jacoss, in “Rural New Yorker.” 





REMEDIES FOR THE APPLE- 
WORM. 


Asa large share of the fruit, with the worm 
still within it, falls to the ground, the picking 
up of these windfalls and feeding, or otherwise 
destroying them, or allowing them to be gathered 
by swine, will naturally suggest itself as an effi- 
cient method. Manufacturers of vinegar find it 
profitable to pick up and presa all windfalls. 
They yield a juic2 which will make vinegar. The 
fact that mature worms gearch for crevices in the 
bark of the trank in which to spin and undergo 
their transformations, has suggested providing 
them with artificial shelters for this purpose, 
Pieces of old carpet, or other woolen fabric, 
about five inches wide, and long enough to go 
around the trunk and Jap, are fastened with a 
stout tack. These bands should be applied the 
last week in June, and examined the first 
week iu July, and; every ten days thereafter. 
Any worms or cocoons that may be found under 
them can be killed by running the bands through 
a clothes wringer, or by crushing them other- 
wise. 

Within a few years the Western orchardists 
have treated the apple-worm upon the principle 
of ‘‘ nipping in the bud.” As soon as the young 
fruit is set, the tree is sprayed with a mixture of 
Paris green and water—one pound of the poison 
to fifty gallons of water, This is thrown into 
the tree by means of a spraying or spripvkling 
engine, in the hope tbat a drop of the poisoned 
water will lodge in the eyes of the young apples. 
The newly hatched apple-worm, in eativg its 
way into the interior of the young apple, will 
be ao eifectively poisoned, that it must give up 
its task. Should the smali amount of Paris 
green remain upon the fruit, it would be too 
minute to be harmful; but the subsequent rains 
thoroughly wash it away, so that there can be 
not the least danger in using the poison 1n this 
manner. The chief remedies used in England 
are barriers, to prevent the worms from ascend- 
ing the trees to spin. Heavy paper is fastened 
around the trunks and smeared with tar; this 
and other means are employed as preventatives. 
—American Agriculturist. 


FRUIT-TREES IN GRASS. 


Trexs which are allowed to grow in tall grass 
rarely have enough vigor to produce good crops, 
but a feeble growth, and small, scabby, and 
knotty fruit usually accompany each other. An 
orcbard should therefore never stand in a 
meadow, unless the exhausting influence of car- 
rying off the crops of hay is met with copious 
annual applications of barn manure spread 
evenly over the whole surface. With a pasture, 
grazed short with sheep, there will be less in- 
jury to the trees; and additional top-dressing 
may be employed to keep them in good bearing 
condition. Peach-trees suffer most from neg- 
lect, ur from standing in thick grass, and 
cherry -trees the least, and next to these strong 
growing pear-trees. A lawn, or ornamental 
grounds, which are kept closely shaven with the 
lawn mower, are nearly in the same condition 
as a closely-grazed pasture, and cherry and 
pear-trees may be planted in suitable positions 
in such grounds, and bear good crops, proviled 
the lawn receives the annual top-dressing of 
fine manure or compost usually given. The 
owner will, of course, use his taste and judg- 
ment in setting fruit-trees in his ornamental 
grounds, and not make an abrupt or incongru- 
ous mixture of fruit and ornamental! trees, ,The 
latter will be placed nearer the dwelling, and in 
the more conspicuous portions of the grounds ; 
the fruit-trees in the rear, and the one pass into 
the other by natural gradation.— Country Gen- 
tleman. 








A NEW METHOD WITH DAHLIAS. 


A new method in dahlia cultivation has been 
successfully practiced in France. I[t consists in 
pegging down the stems of the plants as they 
grow; by so doing the foliage presents a hori- 
zontal surface—a carpet of green—through 
which rise the flower-stems bearing the blooms. 

In planting a bed for dahlias to be trained in 
this manner, set the plants with a slight inclina- 
tion, in order to favor laying down the stems 
afterward. The stems are to be fastened down 
as they grow, and so arranged as in time to 
cover all the suil. Wooden pegs are used for 
astening, the same as in pegging down verbenas 











petunias and other plants, The only care nec- 
essary is to direct the flower-stems to an upright 
position. 

Plants of strong-growing varieties will cover 
a space of a square yard or more. Alli the stems 
and branches should be preserved and allowed 
to grow their full length. 

The pegs which are used to keep the stems in 
place at the commencement can afterward be 
pulled out and used agaipv, thus economizing 
them. 

According to the writer in the Revue Horticole, 
from which these notes are taken, this mode of 
culture will adapt itself to a great number of 
ornamental combinations. Borders can be 
formed of a single colored flower, or, on the 
contrary, the colors can be varied, and every 
other plant can be introduced according to some 
prepared design. 

In planting large grounds these ideas are well 
worthy of being put into practice, and the skill- 
ful gardener will readily perceive the advantages 
offered.— Vick's Magazine. 


SOWING FALL WHEAT. 


An important consideration in regard to fall 
wheat is the manner of sowing. The seed needs 
to be deposited three inches below the surface to 
give effect to its manner of growth, which is to 
throw out two sets of roots—one set from the 
seed and one from the radivle, or tap root, two 
or three inches below it. To secure this there 
must be sufficient depth of soil, and the seed 
must be placed at a sufficient depth below the 
surface to give the roots a strong hold on the 
soil. There is but one way to secure this proper 
depth and evenness of sowing, and that is by 
drilling. Broadcast sowing and the covering of 
the seed by the harrow, can neither cover all the 
seed nor cover what is put under the surface 
evenly, and consequently a large portion of the 
seed is wasted. The waste of seed each year on 
ten avres of land will pay interest on the cost of 
a drill, and all the expense of keeping it in good 
order. Three pecks of seed Grilled is equal to 
six pecks sown broadcast, and it is equally true 
that the excess of the yield of a t«n-acre drilled 
crop over a broadcast one may very easily pay 
the whole cost of a drill each year. Tois is an 
example of the profit made from the use of good 
implements and from good work, and a proof 
that good work only pays the farmer for his labor 
—N. Y. Times. 


CONTEMPORARY FARM TOPICS. 


Mr. Josern E. Case reports to The Michigan 
Farmer that during a five-years’test he has 
found salt and wood-ashes, a barrel per acre, 
mixed half and half, a specific against cut-worms 
in cornfields, and this ina region where the 
pests are very destructive : 

**One of wy neighbors planted twice, and the 
worms took all the first planting,and were so bad 
the second that he dragged part of his fie’d and 
sowed rutabagas Two more have given up and 
have no corp. I sow the mixture just 
abead of the plow; don’t sow more than I can 
plow under in half a day, or one day, at most; 
then I get it under with the green sod, which the 
worms have to feed on before the corn comes 
up. Two years ago I planted two ten_ 
acre fields to corn; on one sowed salt and ashes 
before plowing; planted both the same time, 
When the corn came up, the field I sowed with 
salt and ashes had no worms: on the other, as 
500n a8 the corn came up, the worms commenced 
their work. I then applied eynal parts of salt, 
ashes and plaster, mixed well together; for too 
much salt, I think, will kilt the young plants. 
The worms stopped their work, and my corn 
came on and was a good crop.” 














THE CARE OF GRAPE-VINES. 


THosE who desire success with the few grape- 
vines on their grounds, on which they depend 
for a bome supply, should not omit the following 
requirements in culture: A fine, ricb, clean soil, 
not shaded by trees nor occupied with other 
growth —good hardy sorts—at least eight feet 
equare for each vine, although less may do for 
the few first years, and more would be better 
afterward ; canes sufficiently thinned by pran- 
ing or rubbing off starting shoots to prevent 
crowded foliage, but large and fully developed 
leaves, and enough of them, are essential. to 
lage, fully developed and thoroughly ripened 
grapes.— Country Gentleman. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
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Boonomical Vertitinse for Po- 


J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superpnospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 
Mapes #. and P. G. Oo. "s Specialties : 
Potato Ma: 


le 
— 66 “ —— § soapesses 
mmoniated Superphospha 

A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food. . 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ... 
Wheat ” woutis 
ne aad aol Wirrees 

Ammonia perphos- 
phate Fertilizer. . 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... 
re Clark & Oo.": Special- 


Americus sone ame 

Royai Bone Phosphate 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash.. 

Americus Pure Bone Meal... 

ASHES.—We quote 4@41¢ ‘cents for 
5@5%¢ tor Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
NT HOPE NEES 


SS S82 BS uf 


esses se sss SSS S8sSS SS & 


eeeeeeee 
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ROCHESTER.NY 


‘nd stil unde established nearly half a century 
er the same ) anaes, offer for 
it, mi mplete, and care- 
collections in th the ni of 
Standard and Dw: ae 


ro and still un 
Fat main 


fully Pats 
Fruit 
Gra 


States 
All the best new and old so 
a — Anna All thi 16 best, including the famous 
Gooseberry “ Ind 
and & rubs. 
e finene' in cultivation. 
8, Tulips, &c. 


others P Rot 1 Fruits, Se. 3 
ott nove Troe lbe.; —s Strawberries, No, 4 Wholesale, 


ELLWAN GER & BARRY 


BUFFALO 


BUFFALO SCALES 


AWARDED EXTR'S 
E WORLD'S FIRST eae New 


AT T 
Finel 
Sour Sold Megelpae Se Tiny, Beales, | 





o nak 
BEST T VALUE fo "TOUR | MONET. re ail particulars, address 


BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


hosphate of Lime. 
Pussens mo bene, boa MEAL, BO pene FLOUR. 


LISTER BROTH 
New York (Office, 159 Foane @ Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J. 
a Farmere and Bealers are invited to send for 


without semnt-mervetiog dietary 


Cure obesit; 

ail, (ct. 24tb, 1884, aay: tn effect te not 
merely to reduce the amonnt of at, bat t by affecting 
the source of obesi eaity to induce a radical cure of the 





Recipe and 
ones how to 
rmiess | y 
a effectnal ly 
and rapiaty 





oy apy re — A “a! ae, ee on 
work, a se Dg six cen Cc . 
0 F.C RUSNELL, Keq.. Woburn Ouse, 


Store Street, Bedtord-mq,, I =o Eng.” _ 


OPIUM Se BsE Recta 
| CURE F 1 T S! 


Teay enve S Se evenens wareey Cost ten a ie 


pn toe Them return I m =e 

pm disease of FITS, El” LEPSY os or FALLING — 

Mfe-long study. - warrant my remedy to cure the w 

cnase others am led is no reason for not now recelving 

Bend at once ior @ treathe and a*Free Bottle of my isfallibis 

vernedy. Give Express and Post Office, It costs you fore 

tial, and + =. cure vOUs 
DK. H. G, ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


= — favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restori = ee 


oe one and — is 
ny 4 
hair falling. and oo iorure to vine 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The coverhas “Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doila: 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 





United States, on the receipt of one dollar en‘ 
twenty-five cents each. The veual price is $1.50. 





ONONDAGA F, F. DAIRY SALT. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY — Se —- SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


“ie ae ge taken wherever exhibited. Bend {ar 


~sSper spittin ean petra 


Dien eg, Sec’y., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has fortale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
inys and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of BHESt, WV... ..cceeers-seeeeecrersecrees soveee 8200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 

Ritohie, the Enaraver.........s0000++++ socoee » 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sige, 26X40......ccceeresees evecccceccecesooes secece 
The Same, in ‘Artist's Proof, signed by A. H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver.............. eorecececcece - 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 1x30. 100 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Bize, 16x90............. eoeeccercereccecoseces 
EDWIN M. STANTON, "'Bixe, 16XB0. 000 cseeesees 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............ ous 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Oloth 

860 Pames, PriC®.......sscecescsevessseccsereses 0 15 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages 


sso eeecceeceeees sercssereccceseess PO 


d, to be 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


The 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 











PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 

52 Numbers (postame free)........0+0cce0e seeee-83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free..... - 226 
26 - (6 mos.) - 160 
17 at (4 mos.) ~ a 100 
13 (8 mos.), ecto 16 
4a P (1 month), P eccccccsssesesssn «6 OD 
2 - (2 weeks), <P _qunenccocccesses 20 
1 Numper (1 week), HS  cevccccecosesess «69D 
One subscription two years.. trsereeee 6 OO 
Two subscriptions, one year “each, ‘in one re- 
Three subscriptions, one year ‘each, in one re- 

BRBUERIRED. 5 occccccccocscccococeesossoces eoececcece 700 
One subscription three years beeee ee eeececessss +. 3700 
Four subscriptions. one, year each, in one re- 

mittance....... bebes: seaekeess code pncescoenvacestes 8 60 
One subscription four years... ........0s00.+.... 8 60 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MBMPORROD, 0000 cvevccerccccccsccces esccccoseceosccces 10 0O 


One subscription five yoars,...........s00000+ soeee- 0 OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Untversa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SOBRIPTION AGENTS OR PosTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offers month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

G7” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGisTERED LeTrTzr. The pres 


is vi 
Secon arsinet jose by mul and ul Potasaners 
obliged to enever requested to 
one by Postal’: Notes at the risk of the 


noDames entered Lay the subsuription books without 


8 WSORIBERS are 
the ex ey tae patton ons, mahieh te sf Seere 
at upeiraes 





THE alibesindien 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING Pres 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb’ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
~ connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save 8 


ery handsome percentage of money by ordering 
pon our Club-List. 


vik Bex 2787, 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
Ordinary ~ the Ca em = at a cae the column.) 


figeas ais Sse 


Fal bad 





, 361 Broadway; New Desh. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





[September 2, 1886, 

















Ig your grocer does not keep the Ivory 
Soap, send six two cent stamps, to pay 
postage, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
and they will send you, free, 
of Ivory Soap. 


a large cake 
(Please mention this paper.) 
LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 










APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 
Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 
Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 
AMMUNITION, 
Guus, Rifles, Pistols, and 
Sportsmen’s Articles. 
Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Flags, 
Lanterns, Balloons and Celebra- 
tion Goods Generally. 

No. 205 FRONT ST., NEW YORK, 


Bend for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best Gioeds. Lowest Prices, 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 











PLAIN. SWEEP-SECOND and STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER, or 
GOULD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP, 


‘or sale by all Jewelers or by the Monufoctarere 
who will deliver them to any partof the U. 8. 
warrant them in every respect. If not satiafactory 
can be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-lists. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Broadway. N.Y. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
pprennons Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
mettiieel Pianos and several meritorious 
an useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 








SUITS 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


vad! vinden 


For Bele 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to build- 


ings on strictly scientific princimles, and during # period of fifty years have never failed to afford 


complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orderg 


Ses executed. 
ARD H. WILLIAMS, 


/ Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, New York 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample — of their beautiful oi 
There isno Paint ufactured equal > 1 a 8 is 
smooth, » Glossy. , durable, and coonomaleal. 


Wactoglen we Ta (, ened i ew ees oe 





TM 





HEATING APPARATUS 


CHURCHES, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


A SPECIALTY. 


EXETER MACHINE WORKS, 
19 Federal Street, Boston. Works, Exeter, N.H, 


Send to Exeter. N. H., for Illustrated Circulars. 





PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manutacturing C Jompany (which 
has sold over seven million sexing machines) has 
ay uoning out two entirely new styles of 
figne ning Machines for tout y sowing. Both 
high arms. One is the “ Improved ony. 
(with Oneitlating Shuttle) =< the Other the “* Vi- 
brating Shu A lady who has never inspected 
these See hes’ never seen a Perfect Sewing 
achive. For sale on easy peymeats at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Siager Manufacturing Compauy, 








Principal Office, 
34 Union Square. New York. 

1 SUIT RO. 1 
3 Terry, 62 
: Plush, 68 
Py 

H 8. ©. 
i & Co. 
=) 





PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest improved. heapest and 
Bost 7 ela’s Ore bard, i b 
Well Force Pum ae ot = 


depth of wel) urchase 
cept Field’s Pumps. Address. = 


Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Lockport, N.Y. 








SPOOL 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
L 





H ee ‘ a 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


RESSD ES band 

BOOK OF TYPE, 
CUTS, BTC. $CTS, JOSEPH ol 
19 Murray St-, N. Y. 


~ Circular free. 


w.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
eel 


ranch Ware! 
a Bra ho 8t., 
197 Lake 8t.,'0 


meetin arcane. nal or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraul Ram 
iain. eum chats ang 
Bydrante, Street Washers. 


miatat OCR "ts 


MEDAL 












= mr ork, and 














WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


rine White Porcelain Dinner we fieces...812 00 
rine White French China Dinner Pog wht 5 4 
: wh 


Gold-band China Tea Sets, a Bets cen, 8 
tichly Deco grated China Fea . 12 00 
r set ae piesa si ei: white. 8 00 

Decorated Sane Sets, all colors and desixns. -» 20 00 
corated Par’ lor h Brass Hanving Lamps, etc. 6 00 
ALL HOUBEFU. ENTS ING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and ist mailed free on 
application. Estimates and ieiecncatien furnished. 


BRADLEY’Ss, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. 


Orders pocked a and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge, O, D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order, 


eo OWELLING 


FINISHED im BRONZE Anb POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWESC DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 


ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
“ WALTON 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DkE- 



























AND 


SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 
DECORATED. 
nternati 
Health Exhibition, 
Londo 


WE seaadenians GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANOFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 













yar Sr 


>" °~e | CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 

SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 

TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


| = 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHAS KAESTNER& co 
| 303-3115 CANAL STR 
CHICAGO ILLS 








B Its merits asa WASH NO have been fuily JE. 


and encersed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
we ough’ to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
6.8. WILXRZRGE. Prop.,. 238 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


TRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 


BETWEEN 


Milwaukee, 
St. oe Pent, 


Des eaiiince, 
Omaha, 


San wonmeinen, 
and a Orego: 
It runs deity through fast 4 Express Traine equipped 
wit 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Far- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 

of passengers. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE- 
PO CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for a)l points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, ~~ 

nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota. 

™ Colorado. wreming, Montana, ° 

Idaho, Utah, on T 


ritory, Gallfornia, 
= Sesgon Se 


Itis the Tourists’ Favorite wero to ~~ — and 
to the ( amous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
0! e 


reso 
ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between op Chicago. & ty red a Minneapolis, are run 


vie. THE NO. 
All Agents sell Makste. = ‘this line. Maps, Rates, 


Guides, Time of Trains, and ali information will be 
po mptly furnishel on application to any Ticket 


— General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


TA MAN 














Chicago. 
Maaison, inns 
Minnea 
Cedar Re or 
Council 


Denver, 








WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


4 , : 
N ¢ ie 
cp 














heast utheast, and co! 
— —t West, Northwest and Southwest. 
The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its rons that of personal sect 
eSorded ‘by a woll solid, thoroughly ballasted road: 


verns the prac. 
ta trains. Other specialties ¢ 
connecting 1g ponte in 


svt the unsurpassed 





The Famous Albert Lea Route 


them by th Universal E. - an 
- a ca or =f Suansh Show Bow, dinneapolte ande Fat where connes crritorie> and 
1873; tenn 
sntfo tomge, BOSTOR, im "| Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. | usb ferns wc\rtsaring places, summer re 
sorts, loturesque localities, ape yy LY & 
or cite to the rich wheat Selds and 
COLUMBIA piorores | maine tateeah Sit odie 
io Lafa: and Bluffs, Kansas 
Finest points of construction. All best material. idute S dare \ yp AND FERIOFOLES. ea ser espeacree mediate pe 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. sei eat work cna Kasrey AWA éanana ee oe ple, as well as sat all principal ket 
eae Wheel Company. aba Seca he THE POPE M’F’a ao R. R. CABL &. ST. JOHN, 
. 2 JR & Gen’l W’g’r, Geu’l Pkt & Pass. Ag’ 
182 COLUMBUS AVENUE: Boston. | Basia Cemeut Co.,Uloncester, Mass, AWW: cprsnch SH Warren Warren St. 8 “New fork Chinen: OmZOAGO. 





























